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The Butler Line of Ledger Papers ‘¢¢ DUR ABLE 


is Nationally Known as the : 


The way to build a durable Ledger is to use a “Butler Brand” of 
DURABLE LEDGER PAPER. I I FE 9 
You eliminate every element of chance when you select from these 


AMERICAN LINEN RECORD 
LEDGER MILLS LEDGER 
BERKSHIRE LINEN LEDGER 
GENERAL LEDGER 
LOOSE-LEAF LINEN LEDGER 
SCRIPTUM LEDGER 
STATEMENT LEDGER 


All Watermarked — All Standardized — All Recognized Leaders 
in the Field. 

















Economically Fills 75% of Your Ledger Needs 


Berkshire Linen Ledger represents the best linen rags, skilfully converted into 
high-Zrade Ledger Paper. It is virtually a “made to your order” paper because when 
planning, it, a census was taken among, printers, stationers and business men to 
learn what, from their standpoint, constituted the most desirable Ledger Paper for 
general use. 


Soon after this investigation we produced Berkshire Linen Led}er—pronounced by 
authorities to be in every respect ideal. /ts moderate cost means economy. Its fine 
durable quality insures permanency, beautiful color, perfect writing, erasin, and 
ruling, surface and stamina to resist the ravages of daily handling. 


Consider Berkshire Linen Ledger for your best grade to carry regularly in stock. 


“Ledger” on a Postal and You'll Get the Facts 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘‘BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co Spokane, Wash. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas American Type Founders Co Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. New York City 
Pacific Coast Paper Co San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co City of Mexico, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. ............ 20000 Guadalajara, Mexico 


Established 1844 



































THE SCOTT 


ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES 
Are Money-Making Machines 


The Scott Magazine Offset Press 


prints illustrated supplements, magazines, catalogues, books, etc., 
by a cheaper and better method than heretofore known. After 
printing on both sides the work is delivered flat or folded without 
smutting at speeds, according to the quality of work, up 
to twenty thousand per hour. 


The Scott All-Size Offset Perfecting Press 


cuts off any length of sheet and prints same on one or both sides at 
speeds up to six thousand per hour. It will cut off ninety different 
lengths, and the change from one length to another can be made in 
five minutes. Any width of paper can be run up to the 
width of the press between the bearers. 


The Scott One-Color Rotary Offset Press 


requires no introduction to the trade. It is the one standard machine 
that made color-printing by this process a commercial success. Look 
around at the samples of offset colorwork and you will find, in most 
cases, that they were printed originally on 
Scott Offset Presses. 


The Scott Two-Color Rotary Offset Press 


is the latest creation of our factory. It prints sheets up to forty-five 

by sixty-five inches, runs as fast as a single-color press, is fitted with 

all the devices that make for good printing, and it will prove to be 
a money-making machine wherever installed. 





COMMUNICATE WITH US IF INTERESTED IN OFFSET PRINTING 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION ) AND OUR OWN 





























STEEL GALLEYS—STEEL SHELVING 





Hamilton Steel Case Stand 
No. 929-A 
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STEEL IMPOSING TABLES—STEEL TYPE CABINETS 


, gee ee be 


Hamilton Steel Case Stand No.929-A. Capacity, 40 lip-front full size cases. 
Price $17.00, not including Cases. Dimensions over all, 70% inches long, 
23 inches wide, 43 inches high. Weight crated, 275 lbs. 


This Stand has double the capacity of an ordinary Case Stand, 
which means a 50 per cent saving in space and a memati 
reduction in the amount of needless walking about the shop—a sav- 
ing in rent—an increase in profits. 


Being of steel, it is sanitary —fire-resisting, and will add no fuel 
to flames. Steel furniture is a factor in reducing insurance rates. 


The Top is made to take any of our standard iron brackets, or 
if desired any of our built-up Steel Composing-Room Tops can be 
used with these Stands. 


These Stands are strong and rigid—made to last a lifetime. 
Order one to-day. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 


STEEL ELECTROTYPE CABINETS 





STEEL GALLEY CABINETS—STEEL BINDERY TABLES 























FIRST SHOWING OF THE NEW 


| CLOISTER BOLD 


THE LATEST POSSESSES 
ADDITION TO THE A CLEARNESS OF 
CLASSIC DESIGN 
CLOISTER TYPE ( AND A DECIDED 

FAMILY LEGIBILITY 











The splendid welcome received by the preceding 
members of the Cloister Family has prompted the 
addition of Cloister Bold; for it is conceded by all 
leading printers and typographical architects that 
in order to build a type family capable of meeting 
every demand made upon it, a boldface series is 
areal necessity. A close study of the Cloister Bold 
series will show that all of the leading characteris- 
tics of the original member of the Cloister Family 
have been faithfully adhered to. Cloister Bold is 
cast on script line and made in thirteen well graded 
sizes, ranging from six to seventy-two point. For 
strong, dignified advertisements, as well as dainty 
commercial work, Cloister Bold stands supreme 


CLOISTER BOLD TITLE IS NOW READY 
CLOISTER BOLD ITALIC IS IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET SHOWING SIZES AND PRICES OF CLOISTER BOLD 











Twelve Point Linear Border No.3 Cloister Ornament 


























We Think Every Progressive Printing House 
Should Use 


Old Hampshire Bond 


For Their Stationery 


It is not without considerable thought that we are willing to make 
this statement in such a positive way. While we realize that some men 
may see nothing here beyond a plan to sell our own products, there 
surely will be a greater number recognize the soundness of our 
reasons. 


We do not think that anyone will dispute the claim that Old 
Hampshire Bond stands to-day as the best known paper of quality 
that is in general use. While there are several papers advertised on 
the basis of price, it is a grave question whether or not the printer 
can afford to recommend, particularly by his own use, papers that 
are being offered to the general public on the price competition idea. 


Old Hampshire Bond is to-day the only paper that is being con- 
sistently advertised on the basis of quality. Old Hampshire Bond 
advertising, to be successful, must first convince the prospect of the 
false economy of buying purely on the basis of price. 


It seems to us as tf the printer who uses Old Hampshire Bond is backing 
up our quality arguments against those arguments that foster the destre to buy 
from the lowest bidder. 


We believe Old Hampshire Bond is really the only consistent 
paper that can be used by the printer who is building his business 
along the newer lines of merchandising. 


We wish that you would think this matter over in a fair-minded 
way, and if you think we are right let us send you a package of 
sample sheets for proofs on your new letter-heads. 


__ MEMBER 
PAPER* MAKERS 


ADVERTISING CLUB 


Hampshire Paper Company 
We are the Only Paper Makers in the 
World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 











DEXTER PONY FOLDER 
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SAVES —a mighty little svord tec be so important. But after all, it is the 
savings you effect in your plant that spell the difference between small and big 
profits. 
This new Dexter All Around Circular and Jobbing Folder No. 722 is a waste 
saver, a time saver, a profit saver, also a life saver, for it enables you to put your 
folding girls at less tiresome and more profitable work. 
Here is a folding machine that will care for an unusually wide variety of work — 
probably nine out of every ten jobs you handle which come within its size range. 
That is why it is such a safe and useful investment in every plant, large and small. 
Note what it will do: 

Pages. Folds. 

4 


0) or 8. Two parallel folds 

if Three parallel folds 

6) 8 Two right-angle folds 

* Three right-angle folds 

+ th 3 Two parallel, then two right-angle folds parallel to each other 
6) 1S 3 Three right-angle and one parallel fold 


Two right-angle and one parallel fold 
was t of Two parallel and one right-angle fold 
24 | FER eS Pat ad hee ee ein le me Tee ee ee tor oe ee ee eee ee Letter fold 


a revel f Veyeys Range of sheets sizes 6 X 9 to 24 X 28 inches. Signatures delivered into individual 
; a adjustable packing boxes at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 an hour. 
sp ac oe Sheets are registered at all right-angle folds. Nothing to watch. Simplicity and ease of adjust- 
ment perfected to the last detail. No machine we have ever turned out in our 35 years’ folder 
experience has given such promise of universal satisfaction. We're so proud of it we want to tell 
you more about it. Write for information. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
TLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 









































The RUTHERFORD 


COMBINATION BRONZING 
and DUSTING MACHINE 


Makes for Economy and 
Greater Efficiency 


Its many points of excellence have 
brought it in the foremost rank as the 
one very best Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine ever built. Being provided with 
a vacuum system, it is strictly a sanitary 

machine, keeps your 

bronzing department free 

from bronze dust, and 
: 3 results in a higher effi- 
" — ciency in operation. 


How bronze can be laid on more easily. 
How to give the bronze greater lustre. 
How to keep the bronze more uniform. 
How to bronze and dust in one operation. 
How to keep your plant free from bronze. 
How to use less bronze in your work. 
How to save money on bronzing jobs. 


We want you to know all 
there is to know about the 
Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine. We have circular 
matter containing 
full and complete 
particulars which we 
will gladly send to 
interested parties. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





























The Babcock Optimus’ 


Perfect Ink Distribution 


We have carefully studied the problem of ink distribution for years, knowing that 
however desirable a press may be otherwise, if it does not distribute ink thoroughly 
and uniformly, it is incapable of fine printing. 


Optimus Distribution Is the Only Perfect Distribution 


At the same time the most simple, convenient and economical. There is econ- 
omy in ink and a saving of fifty per cent in the cost of rollers. All composition 
rollers are interchangeable, so that old rollers may be used for top, duct and table 
rollers. 


The table rollers are driven by our Patented Spiral Shaft and Spiral Gearing, 
effective, durable and practically noiseless. 


Our Patented Roller Throw-off throws out all form and table rollers or throws 
them all into action, by one turn of a lever. Any individual roller can be thrown 
into or out of action independently of every other. The four table rollers with their 
steel vibrators running in unison with the ink plate work up the ink continuously 
whether in contact with the ink plate or not. This prevents chipping and increases 
distribution. Write for the complete facts about the Optimus Distribution, which 
is so large a factor in the success of the finest two-revolution built 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 












































Courtesy of The House of Kuppenheimer Painting by Jos. GC. Leyendecker 


Engraving and Printing by Wells and Company, Chicago 
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Modern competition requires efficiency in every 
department. The modern, efficient printing 
plant is all on one floor, has top and side light, 
and the minimum of handling to the maximum 
of production. 


We have all of these, and the skilled brains and 


hands to operate with. 


WELLS AND COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
2501-2515 Sourh DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 























4 hy was the Model B Cleveland Folder given the AWARD of HONOR and 
GOLD MEDAL at the Panama-Pacific Exposition ? 


ve hy did THE PUBLIC PRINTER buy a second Model B Cleveland Folder for 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ? 


Ve hy did THE O. A. FEINE CO., Trade Binders, Buffalo, N. Y., buy their 
SECOND MODEL B CLEVELAND FOLDER within seven months 
from the installation of their first Model B? 


ve h have IOO PRINTERS and BINDERS installed Model B and Model C 
Cleveland Folders since August First, 1914? 


ASK THE PRINTER or BINDER who has a 
Model B or Model C, or write us for full particulars 


Model C same as Model B, only smaller 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE CO., CLEVELAND 




















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenu 


MILWAUKEE. 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


CHICAGO 
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OUR GREATEST TRIUMPH 


WORK AND TURN 
OR 


“FLOP SHEET” 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 
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MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHICAGO: 343 S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Scuroerer & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce STREET 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 Apetarpe, W. 
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All the principal improvements in two-revolution flat-bed 
presses made during the past twenty years have originated in 
THE MIEHLE, which is kept “always up to the minute.”’ 


This is one reason why over ninety per cent of the leading 
printers in the United States use THE MIEHLE and con- 
stantly repeat their orders. 


Buy the Miehle and keep in front 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of “THE MIEHLE” and “THE HODGMAN” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


COIRCANGO TE. =k ks 1218 Monadnock Block PORTLAND, OREGON .__.. 506 Manchester Building 
MEW TESOL, ws Ue CC 38 Park Row SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. .  . 401 Williams Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS. . .. .. . 411 Juanita Building ATLANTA,GA. . .  . Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 176 Federal Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Commonwealth Trust Bldg. 








DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
















































Absolutely Perfect Register Guaranteed With 


The Seybold 
Four-Rod Embossing Machine 


With Mechanical Feeding Device 





Seybold Patents 


Built in Four Sizes: 22x28, 26x33, 28x38 and 32x42 inches 


Specially equipped for highest-class embossing on large sheets of labels and postal 
cards, calendars, catalogue and book covers, paper novelties, paper boxes, etc. 

The design is simple and the mechanism powerful. 

It is in a class by itself, and when seen in action is its own strongest argument. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Mills, Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York 151-155 W. 26TH STREET Dattas, TEXxas THE BARNHART Type Founpry Co. 
CHICAGO 112-114 W. Harrison STREET Toronto, CANADA vesseeses---- PHE J. L. Morrison Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. .320.cc.cc.scesccecsans: J. H. Scuroerer & Bro. WINNIPEG, CANADA........ Toronto Type Founpry Co., Lrp. 








The Norman F. Hall Co., our Pacific Coast Representatives, are conducting daily demonstrations of our Bookbinding 
Machinery at Block 31, Machinery Hall, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Don’t fail to call. 
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15 Per Cent More Output 
With Less Labor, from Using 


U. P.M. ||)! (etre Gazer 
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Largest Plant in the 
Dominion of Canada 
Manufacturers of the Carette SUBSCRIPTION 
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_ Private branch exchange cow- 
Recting wich all deparimente 








GAZETTE PRINTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Pres re a 38 ST ANTOINE STREET 
. Omer Seprrintccteat MonrREAL, Can. Ot. 17th, 1914, 


B. FP. Cokom, Esq 
President, Unitea Printing Machinery Co., 
156 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

















Deer kr. Uphan:- 


ee For your information I may add that we are very much pleased 
with the work of the three Feeders. We find them much simpler in 
operation than either the two other mekes we have in our works. 4s 
you may be aware, we have two of these Feeders on Huber Perfecting 
Presses. Running on the same job this year with the Feeders, as com- 
pared with last year without Feeder, we find an increase in production 
slightly over 15%, with one helper employed instead of 2 Feeders. You 
can appreciate in a run lasting some two months, this increase in pro- 
duction and decrease in wages paid, amounts to considerable. 
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Photograph of 

U. P. M. 
Continuous Feeder 
installed 

in plant of 
Gazette Printing 
Co., Limited, 
Montreal 


pwr sass progressive printers a. feeder is as supreme in 
using the U. P. M. Contin- its field as the U. P. M. 
ucus Feeder testify that itim- | Vacuum Bronzer and Chapman 
proves the gva/ity of the work. — Electric Neutralizer in theirs. 





May we lay all the facts before you? 


United Printing Machinery Company 


n6 East 73th St 100 Summer St 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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te Hartford 


oe and — 
structed for printing the a, — ) 
heaviest type forms, . “pantaoeae | 
half-tones, three-color 
and tint plates with the 
best possible results; 
and for light embossing 
and light book-cover 
stamping without spe- 
cial equipment of 
any kind. 














The product of this 
machine is equal, if not 
superior, to the best 
printing that can be 
done on the very expen- 
sive cylinder presses. 





It has many new effi- 
ciency features, which 
combined with un- 
equalled strength and 
rigidity of impression 
place the HARTFORD 
first in the Platen Press 
field. Its newsystem of 
Ink Distribution, with 
its fine regulation of 
supply, and the variable 
application of Rollers | H‘SuerRovs 
to Form, is close to 
perfection. 











DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


National Machine Company 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Sold exclusively through Leading Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Machinery 

































THE UNIVERSAL enigma QUOIN 








Which Is Always Locked Up Perfectly True 





Maintains a Straight Edge Next to Form... 









This innovation makes the ordi- 
nary old-style Quoins as anti- 


= at and anatig 


quated as the f=] 
TREMENDOUS They are in daily use in hundreds HOLDS 
















of leading up-to-date printing THE 
PRESSURE establishments...... Why not in FORM 
APPLIED yours P IN A 









WHERE It is the biggest little time- -saving VISE-LIKE 
REQUIRED device of the day, giving a per- GRIP 


fect form of lockup, saving time 
and annoyance in the composing 


and press rooms. 








It overcomes the bow in the chase, 
takes up automatically all shrink- 
age in furniture; lessens the 
necessity to card linotype and 
monotype metal forms, holding all 
forms (even extra large ones) as 
in a vise. 








The slightest extra turn of the 
screw adds tremendously to the 
pressure applied. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


MAKERS 











OF 


HIGH-GRADE LETTERPRESS INKS FOR EVERY KNOWN PURPOSE 


CINCINNATI 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT ROCHESTER MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 























DALLAS 





ae MACHINE of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


5 Wheels’5.00 é Whees'0.00 
For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.- 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 





AMERICAN MODEL 30 





100% PROFIT 


In Christmas Cards and Folders 


There is a great deal of money 
spent each Holiday season for 
Greeting Cards and Folders. 


Many printers throughout the country realize 
handsome profits by supplying this demand. 


Are you one of them? If not write us to-day 
and find out how they do it. 


C STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. && 
231 N. Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 


The War Affects Business 


But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 
cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
any information about mailers, send and let me give 
you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. 
CHAUNCEY WING 
Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Here’s the “big, strong boy” 
of the Bradley Cutter family 


A blade 30 inches long, strong enough to 
cut anything from 2-ply bristol up to tough 
.200 pulp or newsboard — and keen enough 
to cut tissue, bond and coated paper; cloth, 
thin leather, celluloid or any other sheet 
material. Screwson the end of your work 
bench where it’s always ready for action 
and never in the way. All metal, no 

wooden parts to warp or break. Easily 


me ay resharpened and will last a lifetime. 


Price, $20.00 


Sold by Printing Supply Dealers and Office 
Appliance Stores. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 





Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
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How much time is 
lost, how much stock 
is spoiled by dull 
paper-cutting knives? 


:- into it a bit and then 
go to the nearest hard- 
ware store or write direct 
for the 
CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 
STONE 


It will save time—save 
stock —keep the blades 
sharp and smooth cut- 
ting—it will lessen the 
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need of grinding and 
you can use it without 
taking the blade from 
the machine. 


Made in round or square 
shape, $1.50 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





The Moderate Price of 
the “Tatum” Round Cor- 
nering Machine Leaves No 
Excuse for Your Being 


Without It. 


Add a “* TATUM” Round Cornering Machine to 
your bindery equipment and you will have a big 
advantage over your competitors. Youcan cut down 
the cost of production and at the same time improve 


the product. 





The Price is 
Insignificant 


ONLY 
$25.00 











56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 
This worthy addition to “The Line of True 


Merit” is a combination of maximum efficiency and 
minimum cost. The machine is self-contained, fitted 
with adjustable gauges and an automatic clamp, 
leaving both hands free to handle the stock. You 
have a choice of three styles of blades, as shown by 
corners A, B, C, of panel. 


The Sam’! C. Tatum Co. 


Main Office and Gay, New York Office: 
Factory: Si uf S 54-60 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘eg v 


U.S. A. Lafayette Street 








\ Makers of the “‘Line of True Merit” 


~ 
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Better Than Signs 


Chandler & Price Safeguards are better than Danger has been considered of prime importance. C-P Presses 
Signs. They eliminate danger and danger signs as well. are built for safety and these Guards are super-safety 
hey prevent accident, and by banishing fear, they increase attachments for extra precaution. 
efficiency and production. 

From the drafting of the first C-P Design and the Here are the latest safety attachments. All in line 
building of the first C-P Machine, safety to the operator with C-P Progress. 


Combined Gear and Pinion Guard 
a ee 


ULLADULLA at NL 








This new Guard surrounds 
the entire Wheel and Pinion, 
not only eliminating all danger 
and effectually protecting stock, 
but likewise shielding the 
clothes of the operator from 


With this new Guard the 
Pinion is entirely enclosed, 
absolutely doing away with any 
possibility of clothing or hands 
being caught between these two 
Gears. This Guard can be 
easily attached to Chandler & 
Price Presses without machine 





grease. At the same time it 
provides an extended upper 
Feed Table support which 
facilitates feeding. 





work. 





mer hee | PINOT UO 








MINNA. 


These Guards are to cover the requirements of the 
factory inspectors and Liability Insurance Companies 
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Platen Guard i .— Fly Wheel 
This simple device makes | ¢ — Guard 


feeding accidents practically J ee Easily attached and made of 
impossible and does not inter- 7 . > strongly woven wire, this device 
fere with the Operator. It i are » | is another of the C-P Super 
quickly and firmly lifts the hand |» ; Safeguards. It absolutely elimi- 
from danger. Can be easily me ” | nates the possibility of Fly 
attached by pressman or feeder. tS a ; Wheel accident. 
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The ‘Chandler ge ‘Price Company 


Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Canadian 
Dealers in All Important Cities Agents, exclusive of British Columbia. 
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MORE PROOF 


of the mechanical accuracy and value of 


the Produclogeaph 


After using this system for nearly a 
year, the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia say: 


"We find it most useful. It 
enables us to tell to a minute 
how long a machine has been 
stopped and also to check up 
the production records of the 
machines to which it is at-— 
tached. We can also check any 
variation in speed of these 
machines-——-thus. enabling us to 
settle any argument which 
might arise between the oper- 
ator and the cost department. 
We cannot recommend too highly 
the PRODUCTOGRAPH, and will 
be glad to show our installa- 
tion at any time, and explain 
its benefits." 


The Produilogeaph is an auto- 


matic Assistant Superintendent, which 
will give you, in your own office a me- 
chanically accurate and constantly avail- 
able record of the lost time, productive 
time, output and average speed of your 
presses and other machines. 


A demonstration at your plant places 
you under no obligation to purchase. 


SEND FOR CATALOG ‘‘H’’ AND 
FULL PARTICULARS 












What Every Printer 
Knows 


That he has to look after a greater number of 
details to earn a dollar than any other craftsman 
on earth. 









That there is no other business in which there 
are so many chances for mistakes, or in which so 
small a mistake can be so disastrous to the result. 





That the proper supervision of all this detail, and 
the avoidance of ruinous errors depend entirely 
upon quick, sharp, accurate VISION, incessantly 
exercised. 











If it is true, as Napoleon said, that “‘armies march 
p 

on their bellies,’’ it is equally true that printers 

print with their eyes. 






In equipping a printing office, therefore, the first 
thing to install is Cooper Hewitt light; the presses, 
type and furniture may then follow. 








Cooper Hewitt light is a special providence to the 
printing fraternity. J+ doubles the power of the eye 
to distinguish fine details, and at the same time 
rests and cools the organs of vision. 








To go from ordinary electric or gas light to 
Cooper Hewitt light is like going from blazing 
sunlight into the shade of cool, green trees. 






Those who work under Cooper Hewitt light turn 
out the same quality and quantity of work as un- 
der the best daylight, and without any more effort. 






Cooper Hewitt light is used in the largest print- 
ing establishments in this country, including the 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 





They use it because they have found it the best 
by actual experience. 






We do not use customers’ names in advertising, 
but will give you privately as many users as you 






care to write to. 





At any rate get our new Bulletin No. 962. 













DAYLIGHT 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Eighth and Grand Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 








































found by experience that they get th 
if results from small pieces mailed freq 


More Money 
in Folding 
Than in 
Printing 


8 
be largely carried on the 
4 other departments. If y 























to keep the machine bus 
| the time, it will earn a pre 
| space occupied by an A 
| only 34%4% feet—less 











Write 

Today for 
, _. Your Copy 
= Booklet H 


Labor 


122 a Wak 


3 ‘Tumovers on Investment 





Years output 
60% productive 
$159 an hour 
bay Wane 











T shows you that there is more 

profit in folding the booklets, cir- 

culars, and catalogs you print than in 
the typesetting or presswork. 


And you don’t have to make a big in- 
vestment in equipment to get this 
profit. 


The American Job Folder occupies a 
floor space of only 314 x 4.1% feet. It can 
be run by your idle help or by a girl. 
It is driven by a one-quarter horse- 
power motor which is included with 
the machine. It will handle all the 
folding work you turn out on either 
your cylinder or job presses. 


The output of the American Job 
Folder sells for $1.80 to $4.50 or 
more an hour. The hour cost is but 
36 cents. These phenomenal figures 
are made possible by the unique, pa- 
tented, mechanical features found 
only in the American. 


Many printers still believe that doing 
folding involves a prohibitive expense 
for equipment. This booklet shows 
how the American has changed this 
condition. Write today for a copy — 
More Money in Folding Than in Print- 
ing—and see for yourself the money- 
making possibilities of this unique 
machine. 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 












































The Color Situation 
Up to Date 


It is a fact that small 
amounts of dye are 
now being made in 
this country, but unfor- 
tunately it will be 
neither the color nor 
the quality suitable for 
use in printing ink. 
Rumors are still afloat 
about colors coming 
from Holland. Until 
this becomes a reali- 
ty, or until the domes- 
tic article is much 
improved, the ink situ- 
ation will remain the 
same. Inthe meantime 
the ink man is doing 
the best he can to 
supply ‘“‘approximate 
standards’ to the print- 
ing trade. 














Sinclair & Valentine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory: 
603-611 West 129th Street, NewY ork City 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS. ST. Louis, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. TORONTO 
CLEVELAND, O. WINNIPEG 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.” 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 












































STANDARD 


High-Speed Automatic Job Press 
Pays for Itself Automatically 


Only $250 Down 


Easy to Buy Easy to Learn 
Easy to Keep Busy 
Easy to Earn Big Money With 


THE 


Our terms run on rubber tires 


So easy they never jar. 











THE STANDARD AUTOMATIC 








The STANDARD HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS alone 
has stood the practical test of day in and day out work in the job 
department. 
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John P. Smith Printing Co 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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Fred. Klein & Co., Inc. 
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No other machine has ever survived this test. 
SOME STANDARD USERS 
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The Griswold Press............ 


Hilton, Hart & Garrett 
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F. S. Reefy & Son 
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Auburn 
Merrill & Webber Co........... 


Augusta, Me, 


Kennebec Journal Co........... 


The F. 


McKee Printing Co 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. Gardiner Co.. 


Spokane, Wash, 


Shaw & Borden Co............ 


Melbourne, Australia 


Gordon & Goreme... cccwcsase 


TheCopeland-ChattersonCo.,Ltd. ¢ 


R. G. 


OVER 40 PER CENT OF OUR SALES ARE TO REPEAT-ORDER CUSTOMERS 


Toronto, Canada 


NAGE SOM, BAG. 65 icc ceccies 
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WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY, Sole Selling Agent 





THIRTY EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 













































There pom 16 Bond 
PaperSample Books 
in This Cabinet 


You have at your fingers’ ends 
whatever your customer wants. 


Finishes 
Plain, Cockle, Plate and Linen 


Quality 
From 634 to 24c per Ib. 


Every Weight Every Size 
Every Color 





Send for 
Printed Demonstrations and 
Full Sheet Samples 





“Hold Daily Conferences with Your Cabinet”’ 





CHICAGO PAPER 
COMPANY 


801 South 5th Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 









PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 
mense saving obtained in every 
direction, as well as the infinitely 
greater satisfaction given to 
customers, when supplying labels 
made with . 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 





Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 


























The Riteway 
Numbering Machine 


A HIGH-GRADE MACHINE AT A 
MODERATE PRICE 


For numbering blanks, 
checks, coupons, en- 
velopes, filing folders, 
orders, etc. Fitted for 
duplicate, triplicate, con- 
tinuous and repeat work 
in any color required. 

The machine has an automatic 
inking attachment and quick 
set gauges, and is easily the 
fastest machine built for num- 

bering work. 


Price complete, with 
one six-wheel head 
f.o.b. Phila. 


$60 


RITEWAY MACHINE WORKS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
FOR SALE BY 


Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco 






Patents 
Applied 
For 
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Style 9 DUPLEX 0-A Auto- 


matic Striker Ruling Machine 


HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O. A. Automatic 
Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold Double-shaft 
Pen-underlift Device and Gear Speed Reducing Mechanism. 
With this machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from 
four or more distinct head-lines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100 to 200% in time on complicated work. 


The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Company 
Harrisburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 

Manufacturers of bookbinders’ and paper rulers 

Est. 1844 


* machinery 











Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
174 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS to the PRINTING INDUSTRY 








News and all grades of 
Printing Paper, Coated Art 
and Lithograph Paper, 
Bonds and Writings of all 
qualities, Vegetable Parch- 
ment, Grease-proof and 
Wrapping Paper. 


PRINTING MACHINERY, INK 
AND TYPE 
Correspondence and 
Specifications Invited. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 174 Fulton Street 
New York City, U. S.A. 





Save Electric Lamps 


(> “SECURITY” 


Expanded Steel 
LAMP GUARDS 


\\ lock with a key and prevent breakage 
VR or theft. The small first cost is easily 
saved in a single season. 


Ask for catalog and net prices. 


F LEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


522 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 





























The Carver Automatic Die and 





Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is ured on CARVER PRESSES only. 





CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


C.. R. Carver Company 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 





















































This Is an Era of Specialists 


Outdistance Competition and Increase Profits—You Can Do This with a 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE 
MARKET 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Great Variety of Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Send us to-day samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how economically they 
can be produced on the New Era Multi-Process Press. 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Built by The ReginaCompany wists. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 
































Slonentetz 


Cwo- Revolution 


HE other day a printer bought 


TheStonemetz  Torstsncted'Sovnesy 


he can compete with the fellow 
vs r \ PI t across the way who recently installed 
e F a No. 2 Stonemetz. Can he? This is 

Cc a Cc Nn what figures say: 


The half-super is in an office where they hire cheap help, $15 per week. This is $2.50 per day and 
they work ten hours. The press runs all day, 990 per hour. Result, 2734 cents per 1,000 sheets. 


_ The No. 2 Stonemetz is in a shop where they pay $24.00 per week. This is $4.00 per day and they work 
only eight hours. The Stonemetz runs all day, 2,500 per hour. Result, 20 cents per 1,090 sheets. 


If Stonemetz was run by $15.00 man, result would be 10 cents per 1,000. 
Stonemetz man could charge 275 %@ profit on presswork and take the job. Which way are you forced to figure? 


The STONEMETZ is something new as regards printing presses and in the results obtained. Let us tell 
you about it. A postal will bring full particulars. 


Sold and guaranteed by type founders and 
dealers in all principal cities. 


THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





Chicago, 124 So. Fifth Ave. “. New York City, Tribune Bldg. 


























Patented in 






United States 
Great Britain 
France 

Belgium 


\ oo d? This Wonderful Automatic 
How shout YOUR CARD MACHINE 
tapler—does it give Er 
satisfaction ? a : 


If not—suppose you 
investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
appeals to the careful and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


i a This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 

cory stapling machines ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
man 40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

For s inters’ ‘ hae 

ey wa hel This machine is made for other work around the 














out the United States. bindery. 
The Acme Staple Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
Machine Co.,Ltd. buy any other. 


tment. | | RB, BR. AND B. A. DEWEY 


Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd., London, England, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


European Agent 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 


Printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Printing, Cutting and Creasing 


From the Roll and All in One Operation. Prints in One 

to Four Colors and Cuts and Creases in Any Old Shape. 

All Parts Fully and Quickly Adjustable. A Highly 
Successful Machine. We Can Prove It to You. 


7 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK: 261 BROADWAY 184 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 445 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 











High priced RUSH business 
calls for KIMBLE 

Variable Speed 

Printing Press MOTORS 


An amazing amount of rush business is com- 
ing into print-shops just now—and there's 
money in this business for every printer 


who will make quick work a feature. tie 


of the toe 
to go fast 
or slow 


Increase Profits on Rush Business 


give maximum output per hour because they give the pressfeeder a flexible 
control of speed. 

He will speed up unconsciously and hold speeds continuously. 

At the same time, the Kimble Printing Press Motor permits s/ower press-speed 
than any other motor—a fine feature in many kinds of difficult work on high- 
cost stock where spoilage eats profits. 

GET OUR NEW CATALOG 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 635 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, III. 




















The Chambers Folders 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 


ae 





A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
bility. Few adjustments. Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 
same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 














“What a Difference” 





That is what the cutter says—the man who has to use the knives. He doesn’t have to take them 
off so often to grind, so saves both his time and the knives, as well as having the use of the machine. 


Better write us to-day for prices. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















PROFITS ARE BIG 


when any gir. on your payroll can take 6,000 
sheets of 22x 28 size enameled stock, make 
three right-angle folds, and perforate the 
heads—in one hour. This is actually being 
done every day in many shops, on the 


ANDERSON JOB FOLDER 


and is one of the many reasons why it has 
met with such a great popular demand. 








{ 


epi will bring you a list a pagan 
side t ‘udiced 
Se ers ees ATTENTION TO DETAIL 
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Sprague Electric Drive 


Study the illustration above shown. Low speed 
rugged enclosed mctor, with good pulley ratios. 
Adjustable pedestal with drip pan. Automatic 
control mounted on pedestal. Control switch 
interlocked with brake-lever. Press started by 
releasing brake-lever and stopped by applying it. 
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“PREPAREDNESS” 


IN THE BINDERY IS ESSENTIAL TO PROFIT IN 
THE BINDERY; AND A FULL MEASURE OF 
PROFIT IN THE BINDERY IS ONLY OBTAINED 
FROM A BOSTON WIRE STITCHER EQUIPMENT 
NUMBERS ONE AND TWO ARE SUPREME FOR SMALL 
PAMPHLET AND THIN FLAT WORK. NUMBERS THREE, 
FOUR AND SEVEN UNEQUALLED FOR THE HEAVIER 
CLASSES OF STITCHING. SEVERAL SPECIAL PURPOSE 


BOSTON STITCHERS FOR THOSE INTERESTED. WRITE 
TODAY FOR OUR NEW STITCHER CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


BINDERY MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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The Meanest Theft 


By ROSS ELLIS 


No. 2 


STEEP flight of stairs led to the office of the Greeley Steel 

Products Company, which was on the second floor of its fac- 

tory building. Bert Duffy was tired long before he reached 

A the top, for late hours and attendant dissipations had not 

improved his heart action; but he kept on climbing. The Cut- 

Rate Printing Company, by which he was employed, had warned 

Bert that it would be necessary to have either more business or 

fewer salesmen by the end of the week; and it was just possible that the Greeley 

Company might be in the market for some printing. 

Bert puffed and panted his way to the head of the stairs and opened the door. 

The sole occupant of the office was a much befrilled young stenographer, and on 

her the salesman bestowed his card and a beaming smile. 
‘¢ Anything in my line to-day, Sister?’’ he inquired. 

‘“You should have been here yesterday,’’ was her answer. ‘‘Mr. Greeley is away 


to-day.’’ She eyed Duffy’s cheaply 
handsome face with evident approval. 
‘“Tt’s too bad you can’t see him. He’s 
all ready to place a big order.’’ 

The salesman’s smile widened. 

‘Your story interests me so very 
strangely,’’ he grinned. ‘‘Tell me the 
rest of it, Little One.”’’ 

Duffy made mistakes sometimes ; 
but this was not one of the times. The 
girl neither hit him with an inkstand 
nor telephoned for the police. In- 
stead, she rested her plump elbows on 
the railing that separated them and 
spoke confidentially. 

Half an hour later Bert Duffy 














‘*Tell me the rest of it, Little One.” 
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‘I talked the girl into letting me have the papers for a few hours.’ 


walked into the office of the Cut-Rate Printing Company with more vigor and 
alertness than John Lenox, the proprietor, had ever seen him display. His thin 
face was flushed and his close-set black eyes snapped excitedly. He laid before 
his employer a dummy booklet and a sheaf of typewritten copy. 

‘‘How good would five thousand of those look to you at five hundred dollars 
for the job?’’ he demanded. 

Lenox had been engaged in whacking the receiving stamp on some letters that 
the postman had just brought in. Now he laid the stamp aside, adjusted his 
glasses, and made a careful inspection of the dummy. 

It was attractive. On the cover an artist had depicted a sturdy, intelligent- 
looking mechanic, who held in the palm of his left hand a number of small steel 
articles at which he pointed with the index-finger of his right hand. Underneath 
this was lettered: ‘‘The Master Mechanic Specifies ‘Greeley Products.’ Let Him 
Tell You Why.”’ 

Lenox examined the stock, glanced over the copy, jotted down a few figures 
on a memorandum-pad, then put his pencil in his pocket. 

“‘T don’t need to estimate this,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a good job at the price. Have 
you the order?’’ 

‘‘Not exactly,’’ grinned Duffy; ‘‘but seeing that I have only one competitor, 
whose price is five hundred and fifty dollars, I’d say my chances are pretty good. 
We've got to get busy, though, and slap up a dummy that looks like this one — 
only a leetle mite different; and we must go over this copy and write the same 
thing in slightly different words.’’ 

‘‘What’s the game?’’ demanded Lenox. 

Duffy laughed so hard that it set him to coughing. 
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“‘Tt’s a joke on Tom Ferris, of the Ferris Print Shop,’’ he gurgled. ‘‘I’ll have 
to tell you about it. 

‘‘T go into the Greeley Steel Products office, find the stenographer alone, pass 
her out a few kind words and loving looks — and she announces the glad news: 
her Boss is ready to place an order. Tom Ferris has been on Greeley’s trail for 
a month, working the old man up to the frame of mind where he is willing to spend 
money for a booklet. Ferris originated the whole thing, from the ground up. He 
went into the factory and doped up on the processes until he knew the business 
almost as well as Greeley himself. Then he wrote this copy — which is sales talk 
if I ever saw it — just technical enough, and not too much so. He made up this 
dummy and left that, with the copy and a memo. of his price, for Greeley to think 
over. Greeley thought it over and told the stenographer he intended to buy; but 
Ferris hasn’t seen him since he decided. 

“‘T talked the girl into letting me have the papers for a few hours, and I’ve 
got to get them back to her this afternoon so that her Boss won’t know they’ve 
been out of the office. But to-morrow morning I’ll be Johnny-on-the-spot with a 
dummy that looks just as good, copy that reads just as well, and a price that’s 
fifty dollars better. Do I get the order? I do.’’ 

‘‘T suppose you do,’’ said John Lenox. Then he added, half to himself: ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is rotten.’’ 

‘*Well, this order will help some.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ grunted the printer. ‘‘I didn’t mean it just that way. Fix up your 
copy. I'll take care of the dummy.”’ 

As a signal of dismissal he picked up the receiving stamp and became exceed- 
ingly busy with the newly arrived mail. 

Late that afternoon Duffy returned the borrowed papers to the susceptible 
young lady at the office of the Greeley Steel Products Company, and shortly after 








‘* I'll have no dealings with a thief.” 
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nine o’clock on the following morning he 
sent in his card to the gray-haired pro- 
prietor. 

‘Not in the market, he says,’’ was the 
word the girl brought from the private 
office. 

Then Duffy played his trump. 

‘‘Just take this in and lay it on his 
desk,’’ he urged; and he placed in her 
hands the carefully prepared dummy. 
= . On the cover was shown a mechanic 
j If 6) bent over a box of machine screws, at 

ly, M4 a> which he gazed affectionately. ‘‘I Prefer 
ms / the Greeley Products,’’ he was saying. 
‘‘Let Me Tell You Why.’’ 

Two minutes later Duffy was sum- 
moned to the private office, and he marched in triumphantly. There he found the 
old proprietor sitting at his desk, the two dummies spread out before him. 

Duffy was not afraid of the comparison. He believed that of the two his was 
the better piece of work. Apparently Greeley was of the same opinion. 

‘*You know, I like this very much,’’ he said, indicating the second dummy. 
‘‘How did you happen to submit it to me at this time?’’ 

‘*We are looking for booklet business all the time,’’ said the salesman. ‘‘ That is 
our specialty.’’ 

The old man nodded. 

‘*T’1l remember you the next time; but I’m afraid I am committed on this job.”’ 

‘‘Have you placed your order?’’ asked Duffy quickly. 

‘‘No, but I’m committed just the same. One of your competitors has spent a 
lot of time collecting data for this booklet, and he has written some copy that says 
just what I want to say a hundred times better than I could say it. He deserves 
the order.’’ 

Duffy laid his own sheaf of copy on the desk. ‘‘Glance over this and see if it 
would serve your purpose.’’ 

Greeley read with an interest that developed into enthusiasm. 

‘“‘By George!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘This is good! How in the world did you ever 
get this up? It’s as much like the other man’s copy as one pea is like another. 
The wording is not the same, but the ideas are identical.’’ 

‘No doubt they are,’’ said Duffy carelessly. ‘‘ Any advertising man who knew 
his business would follow out that same line of argument.’’ 

The old man stared. 

“If my copy suits you,’’ Duffy continued, ‘‘I’ll make you a price that ought 
to draw an order. We need the work in our shop. In lots of five thousand or 
more, those booklets will cost you ten cents each. How about it?’’ 

He waited confidently for the decision. 





“If you ever come back here again I'll massacre you!” 
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‘‘T don’t know,’’ hesitated Greeley. ‘‘Your stock is all right, I like your cover- 
design, your copy is quite as good as the other man’s, and I[’ll admit that your 
price is more attractive. How soon could you make delivery?’’ 

‘‘Two weeks. Earlier, if really necessary.’’ 

Again Greeley pondered. 

“‘T think I’ll give you the order,’’ he said at length. ‘‘I’d let the other man 
have a second chance at it, if it were not for the fact that he led me to believe he 
was doing something special for me in getting up these advertising ideas. Now 
you have shown me that any smart man in your line can do the same thing.’’ 

He studied the dummy which Duffy had prepared, turning it over, inspecting 
the stock for the second time. Then he picked up the one from the Ferris Print 
Shop and subjected it to the same careful scrutiny. Duffy, who was watching every 
move, Saw a surprised expression pass over the old man’s face. Immediately there- 
after Greeley jabbed the button which summoned his stenographer. 

‘‘Miss Fleming,’’ he said crisply, ‘‘why did you let these papers go to the Cut- 
Rate Printing Company yesterday?”’ 

‘‘Wh-wh-what?’’ stammered the girl, with a piteous glance at Duffy. 

‘“‘Those papers were never in our office,’’ lied the salesman. 

‘Tn that case,’’ Greeley asked quietly, ‘‘how do you account for the fact that 
on the back of this dummy is the impression of the receiving stamp of the Cut- 
Rate Printing Company ?’’ 

Bert Duffy’s heart sank. He understood the situation thoroughly. Careless 
John Lenox had stamped the dummy through sheer force of habit. Still, perhaps 


he could bluff it through. He opened his mouth for further denials; but it was 
too late. His accomplice could not endure her employer’s steady gaze. She began 
tocry. ‘‘Mr. Duffy b-b-begged so hard,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘and he s-said he’d bring ’em 
right b-b-back; and — and —’’ With her handkerchief to her eyes she rushed out 
of the room. 


The salesman managed a conciliatory grin. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Greeley, you’ve got the goods on me, [’ll admit. I juggled with the 
truth a little to protect the girl. But that doesn’t change the fact that I’ve given 
you a good proposition. It is to your advantage to place your order with me.”’ 

‘‘T’l] have no dealings with a thief,’’ said Greeley, rising. 

‘‘You call me a thief?’’ blustered Duffy, also rising and retreating as the stal- 
wart old man advanced. 

‘‘The meanest type of thief in the world is the man who steals the product of 
another’s brain,’’ said the other, still ominously quiet, still advancing. ‘‘I had 
that done to me once. A machine I invented was stolen from me by methods very 
similar to yours. I swore then that if ever I met another idea-thief I’d break his 
back across my knee. You are —’’ 

With a yell, Duffy sped for the door. He reached it one jump ahead of his pur- 
suer, flung it open, and clattered down the stairs at a frantic pace. 

‘Tf you ever come back here again I’ll massacre you!’’ roared old Greeley. 

But Duffy never did. 
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Selling Stock to Employees 


By CHARLES F. McELROY, LL.B. 


VERY employee gives way at times to the feeling that he is only 
a cog in another man’s machine; that he is giving the best of 
his life for another’s profit. In his mind, he should have a print- 

K ing business of his own, where he could cash in on his knowledge, 
experience and proficiency. Often he gets together enough 
money for the first down payment and makes the plunge. On 
the other hand, the house would like to keep the man. His place 

is not easily filled; certain kinds of work were always turned over to him; his 
skill in certain lines was relied on as a selling point. 

As a competitor, he is likely to hurt the house in one of two ways. He may 
degenerate into a price-cutter and demoralize things; or he may develop into a 
good business man and take away customers by his salesmanship and service. 

Both the ambition of the man and the desire of the house could have been 
realized by permitting him to become a stockholder in the corporation. 

Some actual instances in printing-plants illustrate how it is being done. The 
president of one plant transferred several shares of his own stock as a gift to a 
foreman by way of reward and stimulus. In a fairly large institution, where the 
stock was owned about equally by two men, one wished to retire. The other, not 
being able to take over the entire amount, bought enough stock to gain control, 
and disposed of the rest among his department heads. In another, four young 
men who were looked upon as ‘‘comers’’ allowed a certain amount each week to be 
deducted from their wages and placed in a savings bank, to be used in the pur- 
chase of stock. In one plant a salesman bought $500 worth of stock for cash, and 
allowed $10 a week of his salary to be applied for two years on $1,000 worth addi- 
tional. In another, a salesman went to work under a contract providing that he 
was to receive stock to the value of the net profits above ten per cent, with the 
privilege of purchasing more stock for cash, his combined holdings not to exceed 
forty-nine per cent of the total. 

The advantages to the employer are: The employee is a permanent fixture; his 
new sense of proprietorship quickens his interest, makes him less heedful of the 
clock, and increases his pride in his work. He sees that his dividends will depend 
largely on himself, and this inspires him to give the best he has. 

To the employee, his quickened interest, zeal and application mean that his work 
is no longer a grind; he has a permanent job — at least the danger of losing it is 
lessened; dividends seem to him the reward of his own efforts. 

To both there comes a breaking down of the barrier between master and man. 
All are cooperating in a common enterprise. They meet at stockholders’ meetings. 
The men see the business problems from the employer’s standpoint; the employer 
finds that the men have usable ideas as to running the business. 

These arguments apply with added force to department heads. It seems highly 
desirable that foremen and superintendents be a part of the governing body. 
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But what shall be done with the stock if dissatisfaction follows, and either the 
man wishes to leave, or the employer wishes to let him go? Obviously the connec- 
tion should not continue longer than it is mutually beneficial and satisfactory. 

Two recent cases in Chicago show the problem from both sides. In one, a 
salesman was given some stock and was made an officer of the corporation, both 
to attach him to the business and to give him prestige with the trade. After a 
year he left to go to a competitor. The officers of the corporation requested him 
to turn back his stock certificate, but he refused. The rights of the parties depend 
on whether the gift of stock was outright or conditional. If the former, the stock 
belongs to him, no matter where he works. The corporation claims that the gift 
was conditional; the man was to draw dividends and enjoy the prerogatives of 
ownership only so long as he should remain with the house; when he left, the con- 
dition was broken and his right to the stock ceased. 

In another plant, a compositor had a chance to buy the stock of a stockholder 
at 50. The president insisted that the stock be purchased from himself at par, 
coupling with it the promise of a steady situation. The compositor bought, but later 
was discharged. He asked the officers to buy back his stock, but they refused. He 
tried others, but could get no offer above 60. He feels that he was victimized. 

In such a case the concern should take back the stock and let the employee go. 
He purchased the stock in view of the employment, and when that ceases, part of 
the consideration for the purchase price fails, and he is entitled to a rescission of 
the contract. 

The corporation can use the stock again as a tie to bind his successor. Besides, 
an unfriendly stockholder may become a source of annoyance. He is entitled to 
attend stockholders’ meetings, to know the financial condition, and to inspect the 
books. , 

It should be noted that a corporation is forbidden to buy back its own stock, since 
this might work a fraud on ereditors. If allowed, when a corporation became 
shaky the stockholders could sell back their stock, and soon the capital would be 
gone, the stockholders reimbursed, and the creditors left high and dry. The capi- 
tal and assets of a corporation are said to constitute a trust fund for the benefit of 
creditors. In general, this means that the rights of creditors take precedence of 
the rights or claims of stockholders. The purchase back must be by some individual. 

A third Chicago concern has solved this problem by a contract that the stock 
shall be taken back at the price paid if either side gives sixty days’ notice. As the 
corporation can not buy back its own stock, the president, who owns the bulk of 
it, sells his own stock and makes a personal contract to repurchase. The contract . 
is printed on the back of the stock certificate and signed by the president and the 
purchaser, thus giving notice to all who might consider buying the stock from the 
man. Any one buying this stock would take it subject to the option. Thus the man 
is free to quit at any time, knowing that in sixty days he can get his money back. 
The president can discharge the man if he sees fit, and has sixty days to raise the 
money necessary to repossess the stock. 

In another Chicago concern, a contract involving stock and employment was 
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entered into recently, which can be terminated by either party on thirty days’ 
notice, when the stock shall be bought back by the president at the price paid. 

The conclusions of the writer are that the principle of selling stock to employees 
and department heads is sound, with advantages to both employer and employee. 
It is equally desirable that when the employment ceases the stock should remain 
in the hands of some one in the concern, while the employee should receive back 
what he has paid. To accomplish these results, a contract in writing should be 
entered into when the stock is purchased, covering the disposition to be made in 
case the employment shall be terminated. 


Signs of the Times in Composing-Machinery 


By CONRAD D. BOLLINGER 


HE time is coming, and now is, when no printing-office will be 
without its composing-machine, any more than it would be with- 
out a printing-press. Small offices will be no more, and machines 

T will be everywhere. The machines, increasing wages on the one 
hand and decreasing cost on the other, will make the one-man 
shop a memory, nothing more. What, then, will be the com- 
posing-machine of the future? What must it be like? What 

improvements are most recent, and what others are next in line? 

Until very recently, for all the multiplicity of machines designed to cast and 
compose type, there have been developed but two sorts of such machines. The slug 
machines, comprising the linotype, intertype, barotype, and many others, are of 
one genus; the single-type machines, represented by the monotype, electrotypo- 
graph, and one or two obscure machines of little success, are of the other. So nearly 
identical are the machines within each of the two classes that they use substantially 
the same methods to deliver precisely the same product; slug machines constantly 
are at law over patents; and single-type machines are fenced off from one another 
by the territory in which their respective patents are operative. For the purpose of 
this article, therefore, let us consider ail slug machines as the same machine, and all 
single-type machines likewise. 

The slug machines all use the linotype keyboard arrangement; justification is 
effected by means of spacebands in the line, and all the justifying spaces in any 
one line must be of the same thickness. Corrections are made in the matrices, 
before the line is cast, or by resetting and inserting entire new lines, after the 
proof has been read. 

The single-type machines are dual machines, keyboard and caster being sepa- 
rate machines. The keyboard is a composing and calculating machine, perforating 
its record on a paper ribbon; the caster, by means of compressed air in the mono- 
type, and of electric contacts in the electrotypograph, detects the combinations of 
perforations, and moves in obedience to them. The universal (typewriter) key- 
board is used. Justification is effected by means of calculations made by the 
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machine, adjusting wedges to abut against and partly close the slide valve or blade 
of the mold, and the justifying spaces in any one line may be all of one thickness, 
or of various thicknesses. Double justification, that is, justifying parts of the same 
line to definite points in the line, so as to permit the alignment of columns, is 
perfectly and easily done by the single-type machine. Corrections are made by 
‘‘killing’’ a line, that is, by depressing a key at the keyboard that will prevent the 
metal-pump from operating while that line is being fed through the caster; or 
with tweezers, after the manner of hand-set type. 

It is a common thing to hear the comparative merits of slug machines and 
single-type machines discussed at great length. Nothing could be a more idle waste 
of words. Clocks and watches do work in the same field, but they do not do the 
same work. So it is with the two classes of composing-machinery. There is no 
just or proper basis for comparison. Each class is too good to be driven out, but 
each must find the work for which it is best fitted. This from an unbiased observer, 
who has worked on both. 

The operator at the keyboard has of late been receiving particular attention 
from the makers of all classes of machines. The effort is to save his time and 
energy, increasing output. The linotype’s ‘‘quadding-out’’ attachment for blanking 
out ends of lines is an example of this kind of improvement; a similar device is 
being built into the barotype, a simplified slug machine of limited range. This has 
met its reply in the ‘‘repeater’’ now placed on monotype keyboards, which enables 
the operator to repeat quads, leaders, or other characters, at the rate of 20,000 
ems an hour, simply by holding down two keys simultaneously. 

Equalizing the work of the operator’s hands, however, has not yet received 
proper consideration. The linotype arrangement was designed rather to meet the 
limitations of the miachine than of the operator, so that there is too much work at 
the left side of the keyboard. Oddly enough, this is also true of the universal key- 
board, as a careful count will show that the right hand does a little less than forty 
per cent of the work. 

It is safe to predict that each type of machine will tend to grow more like the 
other; that the monotype must inevitably introduce an absolutely automatic justi- 
fying apparatus; that the linotype must have its matrices made with great care on 
the unit system, and provide spaces and leaders to enable exact work in the align- 
ment of columns to be done with greater facility than now is the case. So it must be, 
all through — one machine improving the other. 

The range of type-sizes in composition has about reached the full demands of 
the trade. Hardly anywhere, except in poster houses, is there a need for machine 
composition in sizes larger than those now provided. There must be an increase, 
however, in sizes of display type cast, as the tendency is to make the composing- 
room entirely independent of the typefoundry. It will not be long before every 
considerable office will have some form of typecaster, producing not alone type, but 
also rule, border, leads and slugs. 

We have purposely reserved for the last the discussion of Mr. Thompson’s 
interesting composing-machine, which has been described in Tur INLAND Printer. 
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Producing single type, it uses linotype matrices and linotype keyboard — it belongs 
to neither the one class of composing-machines just discussed nor the other. Cor- 
rections may be made in any of the ways possible either on the linotype or mono- 
type, and justification, absolutely automatic, may be made at any number of points 
in the same line. 

There is no doubt that this expression of Mr. Thompson’s genius will have its 
effect on all designs of the future. It is interesting, not for itself alone, but as 
pointing the way, showing the trend of present-day thought as to the ideal machine 
of the future. 


Office Clerk Problems—Collections 


By CHARLES FRIED 


N appeal to the human conscience has enabled many, whose 
efforts otherwise seemed to be in vain, to attain the ends sought. 
There is a peculiar significance attached to the human appeal 

A which can not help but produce the desired results. Of the 

many forms of human appeal entailed in business routine, the 

most significant one, and the one which is most likely to bear 

fruit, is the appeal to the sense of justice, for it is a conceded 

fact that where all other appeals fail, the one to justice and humanity prevails. 

In this class may aptly be placed the request for the payment of an overdue 
account. The average buyer of printing who fails after repeated requests to pay 
his outstanding debts can, by persuasion along the proper lines, be convinced that 
the payment of his bills is a matter of paramount importance to him and one in 
the attention to which he will be serving his own interests. He undoubtedly 
realizes that any tendency to evade the payment of his bills will endanger his 
standing among the trade and result in an indisputably poor credit —a condition 
which no business man would like to face. 

It is a noteworthy fact that printing is one of the industries in which the per- 
centage of overdue and unpaid accounts seems to reach rather an extraordinary 
degree. The reason for this has been advanced by a large manufacturer discuss- 
ing the motives governing some people’s tardiness, and often unwillingness, to meet 
their obligations. He frankly confessed that he himself had been lax in his pay- 
ment of bills for the reason that he sometimes considered printing an unsubstan- 
tial product, and one in which you do not get value for your money. Investigation 
revealed the fact that from his viewpoint value for the money consisted not of the 
quality of the work and its value as an advertising medium, but mere volume in 
exchange. This is undoubtedly the attitude taken by the average buyer of print- 
ing who knows nothing of its principles and its value as a business producer, but 
labors under mistaken impressions that size and bulk represent value for the money, 
as did the aforementioned manufacturer, and thus, when the bill is due for pay- 
ment he generally wonders whether the job substantiates the claim for payment. 
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This is a condition which confronts the office clerk who is usually entrusted 
with the duties of collecting overdue accounts, and it must be met diplomatically. 
The most efficient way to meet the situation is to follow the lines that alleviate the 
possibility of friction, for it is true that overzealousness in collecting often results 
in undue controversies between both parties and ultimates in strained relations 
which prove detrimental to both. 

It is hardly feasible to lay down iron-clad rules for the office clerk to observe in 
presenting his claim for payment, for all persons are governed by different tem- 
peraments and tastes, and usually see things in different ways. He should, how- 
ever, through keen observation apply his methods with proper consideration to the 
peculiar traits and characteristics of the customer. I have observed that a prac- 
tical method is to exercise such measures of courtesy and sincerity as to leave no 
doubt in the customer’s mind of your integrity. 

It would be interesting to note just what methods are pursued by a salesman 
who is trying to prove to the customer the merits of his proposition, for they have 
something in common with the methods of collection which are worthy of note. In 
the first place, he gives serious consideration to the manner of approach. The first 
impression must be a favorable one, and to this end he must approach the customer 
in an erntthusiastic and confident manner, and not in a way that suggests an apology 
for his presence. The next step is to gain an audience, which of course is a sequel 
to the proper manner of approach. Having succeeded in gaining an audience, the 
next step, and probably the most important, is to present his proposition in an 
attractive manner and in a way that will win the customer at once. In this con- 
nection the salesman must show that he has considered the proposition from the 
standpoint of the customer’s interests, and that its value has been treated from 
this viewpoint, for upon this depends the customer’s decision in favor of or against 
the purchase of the salesman’s wares. These three steps, if properly executed, 
should leave no alternative but acceptance of the proposition of the salesman. 

The principles of salesmanship as above outlined can equally be observed in 
the collection of overdue accounts. An important thing to be considered by the 
office clerk is the manner in which he will approach the delinquent. The general 
tendency among inexperienced collectors is to try to intimidate the customer, and 
with this end in view they generally approach him with threats of suit or of resort- 
ing to extreme measures unless he pays up immediately. This method is fruitless, 
as it is generally recognized that the average business man will pay less attention 
to representations made threateningly than those made in a friendly spirit. He 
appreciates the services of the representative who offers his offices toward an 
amicable adjustment of the claim, but will never consider representations cloaked 
in words of threat. If the office clerk, therefore, labors under impressions that the 
most effective way to settle a claim is by threatening the customer with suit or 
any other form of litigation, I would advise him by all means to correct the fallacy 
of his beliefs. 

The above statements may impress some readers with an idea that I am preju- 
diced against resorting to legal action in pressing suits against delinquents. This 
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idea is erroneous, for I realize that such action is an inseparable part of mod- 
ern business, when ‘‘dodging’’ bills is practiced rather extensively, and must be 
resorted to when necessity demands. But, as the average collector usually falls 
into the error of threatening unwarrantedly, it is as a refutation of the alleged 
effectiveness of this method of procedure that the above statements are written. 
A better way of overcoming the situation satisfactorily is by sufficient evidence 
of expenditures and costs of the different operations by figures in the books, which 
can be shown to the customer. In fact, the books should always be open to any 
one who entertains the least doubt of your integrity, and, together with the records 
of the different jobs, should show proper basis for your claims. 

To sum up — the best way to collect a bill is to present your claim couched in 
the most friendly terms, offer your good offices toward an immediate and satis- 
factory adjustment of any differences that may arise or that have arisen, and show 
that by an immediate settlement both your interests will be served. A mutual 
understanding should result, which can be made the basis for a continuance of 
former good relations. 















Organizing a Sales Campaign“ 


By FLETCHER FORD 






HE job-printing business differs from most other manufacturing 
businesses in that each order is a specially made-to-order job, 
requiring special treatment and handling. To successfully sell 

fly job-printing requires salesmanship of the highest order, and 

an intimate knowledge of the technical details of the workroom 

as well as a general knowledge of the requirements of the multi- 

farious lines of business which the printer serves. To fail to 

note some apparently small technical point peculiar to a particular job may result 
in a loss on that piece of work. Overlooking some point of suitability to the 
business for which the printing is to be used is likely to mean failure in the pur- 
pose of the job and consequent dissatisfaction and possible loss of a customer. 

Many pieces of printing which would have been suitable for a plumber or a 

blacksmith, are calling attention to the business of a jeweler or optician. 

Unfortunately, there are few born salesmen, but it is required that they shall 
be made. A campaign in selling must necessarily be an educational campaign; 
educational for the salesman as well as for the customer. The customer should be 
educated as to the value of intelligent service delivered with his printing, and the 
salesman as to the value of a new customer gained and retained by conscientious 
and painstaking attention to his particular needs. 

The first step in organizing a selling campaign should be the selection of a 
sales force. It is needless to say that a salesman should be strictly honest, intel- 























*An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of the United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America, 
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ligent and of neat appearance. The least trend toward sharp practice is fatal. 
The customer should be impressed with the idea that he can feel as safe in entrust- 
ing his business affairs to his printer as to his banker. After the salesman has 
been selected, there comes the selection of prospective customers. This is a mat- 
ter which can not be left entirely to the judgment of a salesman. Often a firm 
having a large amount of printing, and which would appear to be a good pros- 
pect, has in operation a purchasing system by which it is impossible to secure, 
through the regular channels, an order at a price containing a profit. We all know 
too well the system of getting estimates from firm after firm until some printer 
is found who makes a mistake or commits the folly of taking the job as a filler and 
eventually makes this sharp buyer a present of all of his profit, and sometimes 
pays for the privilege of doing the work. Thanks to the information disseminated 
by the printers’ organizations, these buyers are becoming well known in each com- 
munity, and one need not waste his time and energy on them. Accounts to be 
sought after are reliable business houses having an established business and a 
regular day for paying their bills. Such firms appreciate intelligent service, and 
once gained as customers are not lost with a change of stenographer or office-boy. 

Having gathered a list of desirable prospects, a number, preferably, which the 
salesman can see not too hurriedly during the morning business hours of each day 
of the week, the salesman is ready to commence his campaign of persistent, polite 
and cheerful suggestion for improvement in the prospect’s service or class of print- 
ing. Once a week will be found often enough to call on the average customer, 
and some can be called on less frequently. The afternoon business hours should 
be left for calls out of the regular daily route, and for looking up new prospects 
and placing them in the regular weekly route. 

System and ideas used by other firms in the same or similar lines of business 
are always interesting to the man who is seeking to make more efficient his own 
business. It is always desirable to learn, if possible, what printers a prospect 
is now doing business with, and, by utilizing your knowledge of the other print- 
ers’ deficiencies, make your service appeal more strongly. Knocking a competi- 
tor is not good business, and a creditable piece of work by a competitor should 
receive merited praise and approbation. The customer also will feel that he is 
sharing in such praise, as the work may be partly of his own designing. 

The salesman should be supplied with a card, containing a consecutive list of 
each day’s customers, and he should endeavor to see the customer on the same 
day each week, as the customer will become accustomed to looking for the sales- 
man on that day and the regularity will make a good impression. Also a file- 
card for each prospect should be kept at the office, showing dates on which calls 
were made and the results of the call. On this card should be also kept data 
regarding the customer’s future wants and other information which will be help- 
ful in familiarizing you with his business. 

Follow-up letters and direct-by-mail advertising, such as house-organs and 
blotters, may be used to advantage in the campaign. A record of such letters 
or pieces of advertising matter sent can be kept on the card. The salesman 
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should be supplied with blotters or other pieces of advertising with which to intro- 
duce himself until the customer becomes thoroughly familiar with his firm and 
business. A good quality of blotter with not too much printing on it is always 
acceptable in any business office. A few calls should determine whether or not 
the prospect will make a desirable customer or if he is now being properly served 
by some other printer. These file-cards are also valuable in case a change is made 
by the salesman, as they leave a complete record of the customer with the office 
and another salesman can take up the work and benefit by the knowledge obtained 
by his predecessor. 

A weeding-out process should be followed and the undesirables replaced by new 
prospects until the salesman has a full list upon which to expend his energies. 

Uniform courtesy and good nature should be displayed by the salesman, together 
with an alert eye to impressing the prospect with the idea that his interests are 
being considered primarily. It is poor salesmanship to load up a customer with 
too large a quantity of any piece of printing, and can not fail to react on the sales- 
man’s standing with the customer. 

By following the foregoing plan and having the backing of a competent manu- 
facturing organization, you can be sure of results. As previously stated, there are 
few born salesmen, and while a mere order-taker can achieve results through this 
plan, there is unlimited scope for a real salesman to build up a permanent and lucra- 
tive clientéle. 


How I Wrote the Circular 


By JAMES A. PATTERSON 


HILE out of employment in a Colorado town of thirty-five thou- 
sand during the winter of 1913-1914, I found temporary work 
soliciting orders on commission for a small job-printer. One 

W day I came in contact with a lady who wanted a folder printed, 
to be used in exploiting face cream, face powder, hair tonic 
and bust developer, which she was preparing to place on the 
market. She was illiterate, but enthusiastic, and could talk 

volubly on the line of her specialties. She also wanted some one to write the 
text for her, and I agreed to do so. She then gave me an outline of what she 
thought the circular should contain — about a thousand words. 

I went to the public library and glanced over the advertisements relating to 
similar articles in the front and back of current magazines. Made a list of, and 
looked up the definition of, such words as follicle, cuticle, papilla, epithelium, 
capillary, epidermis, etc., in order to be sure that I was using them in the right 
sense. I wrote what I thought was a fairly truthful descriptive letter, modestly 
extolling the merits of her products, typed and submitted it for her approval. She 
was not at all pleased with the result. In emphatic terms she explained that the 
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composition was too mild, would not persuade people to buy her articles — and 
refused to accept it. If that was the best I could do, she would have to find some 
one else to do the job. 

Somewhat piqued, I agreed to make another effort, and left her with this slogan 
etching itself into my brain: ‘‘Give the customer what she wants.’’ I returned 
to the library, made another list of words and phrases having a catchy or eupho- 
nious sound, such as the following: Marvelous, recuperative, wonderful, queenly, 
fascinating, brilliant, miraculous, splendid, amazing, balsamic, rose-tinted, bloom 
of youth, elixir of life, eyes aglow and heart aflame; soft, glossy, luxuriant hair, 
crowning glory of radiant womanhood. I wove them together skilfully, added a 
little fairy tale of how Mme. Recamier retained her pearly complexion and noted 
beauty long after she had passed the haleyon days of youth by the aid of such 
remedies. I deliberately planned the composition in a flowery, flamboyant, bom- 
bastic style; not because I thought it apropos, but rather because I wanted the 
five dollars which she had promised to give me when I delivered a satisfactory 
letter. Laid aside my ideal of what I considered a good selling advertisement in 
deference to her parting injunction: ‘‘Make it strong.’’ Spent two days and 
parts of three nights selecting and transposing words, and elaborating sentences 
until I finally produced a combination which a circus man would have pronounced 
a ‘‘Thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ Submitted it to the lady; she approved, 
patted me on the head as she remarked: ‘‘ Now, you’ve struck the keynote, caught 
the right vibration; this is a gilt-edged article, it will carry the message home; 
here’s your five dollars.’’ 


The circular was printed; whether or not it increased the sale of her articles 
I never heard, as I left the town soon after. I retain a copy of that circular in 
my scrap-book as a unique collection of high-sounding words, glowing phrases, 
glittering platitudes with little or no ‘‘convincingosity.’’ 


Wanted, Local Color 


A lot of “local color” we’re needing badly now. We used to get the 
other kind before they made the row in Europe over who was boss and 
who most cultured was, a situation surely, all say, that ‘‘gives us pause.” 
The chemists all are busy distilling tar and goo, submitting samples with 
requests ‘‘Is this good enough for you?” ‘‘We can not use this dope,” 
we say, “Go drop it in the sea and ask some ship to go and fetch some 
gink from Germanie or load a submarine with stuff our inkmen pr’aps 
can mix. We’re up a stump and that’s a fact —we’re in an offul fix. 
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THE PRESSFEEDER, GETS A RAISE. 


“STUB 


LITTLE 


Drawn by Joun T. No r, Printer. 
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The One- 
Track Mind. 


Cause and effect must be in immediate 
sight to be comprehended by the one- 
‘yack mind. The one-track mind is the mind with- 
cut vision. The possessor of such a mind has eyes 


hut seeth not. It is due to the influence and prac- 
tices of men who own such minds that wars, strikes, 
nd other miseries fall upon humanity. In business 
affairs their ways lead to ruin and their counsel 
to destruction. Under the orders of men of vision 
they may do well enough, but on their own respon- 
sibility they can contain but one idea at a time, 
and that is very frequently a wrong one. This is 
the one-track mind. 


Caution is a fine quality when it is 
linked with intelligence. In the printing-trades 
small mistakes are cumulative and pile up serious 
losses. Therefore, printers in executive positions 
should be cautious. They are, however, too often 
overcautious in the wrong place and weary cus- 
tomers with silly-billy questions that betray their 
lack of intelligence and are thus brought into con- 
tempt. We know printers and printers’ salesmen 
who are cursed with so much caution that they can 
not think straight for themselves, and their ideas 
if sustained by the operative staff entail inter- 
minable proving of plates and type-matter and the 
consequent building up of “ unchargeable labor.” 


Caution. 





Public opinion can always be brought 
to bear in suppressing literature 
which is dangerous to the public welfare. To 
usurp the right of free speech not only makes a 
dangerous precedent, but makes the spirit behind 
the utterances suppressed all the more dangerous 
to the public weal. Humanity first is America first. 
Postmaster-General Burleson’s well-meant order 
barring from the mails two forms of mail matter 
opens this question. The order is as follows: 


Dangerous 
Precedents. 


“ Postmasters are directed to treat as non-mail- 

able, under Section 212 of the Penal Code (Section 

481, Postal Laws and Regulations), envelopes, 

post-eards, etc., bearing stickers containing the 

words, or having printed thereon the words, ‘ Gott 

Strafe England’ or a picture of the German 
2-4 


escutcheon with a red spot labeled ‘ Lusitania,’ 
inscribed ‘ The blot that won’t come off,’ as being 
not only unneutral but calculated to reflect upon 
certain classes of persons.” 


“The Ameri- Our old friend and former co-worker 
can Printer.” oy) THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. John 
Clyde Oswald, announces that he has bought in 
The Printing Trade News and The Master Printer. 
The story of his accomplishments in building up 
The American Printer, with which he has incorpo- 
rated his recent purchases, appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The American Printer will be issued 
twice each month, which will give it the valuable 
element of timeliness. J. C. is our competitor, of 
course, a very amicable competitor, and our com- 
petition is which can outdo the other in serving the 
printing trades most efficiently — not the most 
cheaply. In this new phase of affairs J. C. can 
speak twice to our once, so we must try to speak a 
little louder in future. Congratulations, J. C.! 


Walk In. “Paul Point,” Dr. Earl M. Pratt, 
“the apostle of accuracy,” whose “ Brain Ore” 
and other stimulating literature helped aspirants 
for better thinking and better doing in the seasons 
of 793-1900, reports from Girard, Pennsylvania, 
with an invitation: ‘ Come to the south shore of 
Lake Erie, the New England-New Mexico-Hudson 
Bay starting-point, and walk yourself into a new 
body, rebuilding your voice, hearing, eyesight, 
memory or education. We meet a minute a month 
by mail for ability and skill. If you can not come, 
join a few minutes. The Society of Economic 
Research, P. O. Box 277, Girard, Pennsylvania, 
United States of America.” 


Now that the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America and the 
International Typographical Union have had peace 
long enough to turn their attention to the real 
needs of their common source of revenue, the print- 
ing-trade, there are encouraging signs of a larger 
appreciation of their value to each other and their 
power to aid each other in constructive measures. 


Constructive 
Powers. 
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How far trades unions can safely go, and how far 
the employing interests can safely invite them to 
go, in bringing pressure against unethical trade 
practices on the part of customers and employing 
printers, will depend on circumstances and the 
interpretation of the declaration of the second 
largest union in the country that its purpose is “ To 
elevate the position and maintain and protect the 
interests of the craft in general.” This declara- 
tion is expressed in terms substantial by all the 
local typographical unions. Does it comprehend 
lending aid to the employers where the employers 
have difficulty in helping themselves against abuses 
in the employers’ ranks? 


A Memorial to Ottmar Mergenthaler. 

Baltimore is regarded as the birthplace of the 
Mergenthaler linotype, as it was in Baltimore that 
Ottmar Mergenthaler wrought out the conceptions 
of his own and other minds that made the linotype 
a commercial success. A movement has been on 
foot for many months to signalize the world’s 
appreciation of the services rendered by Ottmar 
Mergenthaler in some permanent form. At the 
regular monthly meeting of Baltimore Typograph- 
ical Union in September last a committee, consist- 
ing of Gustav R. Kretchmar, L. M. Augustine and 
Arthur L. Jackson, was appointed in conformity 
with the following resolutions: 

“ WHEREAS, The greatest invention of the art 
of typesetting made in America, second only in 
importance to that of movable type, made by Gut- 
enberg, was devised in Baltimore by Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler; be it 

“ Resolved, That a suitable memorial to Ottmar 
Mergenthaler should be erected in Baltimore, the 
birthplace of the typesetting machine, and that a 
movement among the craft throughout our country 
to contribute the means and determine the form 
should be begun; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, to report upon 
forms for such memorial and to formulate plans 
for its accomplishment.” 

The duties devolving upon the committee are 
particularly onerous, and we have no doubt that 
the first step undertaken will be to invite the opin- 
ions of all interests, a procedure which will take 
considerable time. 

We venture to suggest that this movement 
opens an opportunity for Baltimore to erect a 
printing-trades building as a normal for similar 
printing-trades buildings in all the more important 
cities. There is economic need for such buildings 
—not for printing-offices, but for salesrooms, 
meeting-rooms and business offices. The plan 
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would be to make the buildings finance themselves 
and make Baltimore the beginning place. The 
genius of Mergenthaler would be honored in an 
appropriate and sympathetic manner by some such 
measures. 





Printing in India. 

We have received a copy of an illustrated and 
well-printed magazine, the special number of the 
Mysore Economic Journal, published at the Gov- 
ernment Press, at Bangalore, in the native State 
of Mysore, India. Mysore is one of the few native 
States which have forged ahead of British India 
by establishing free and compulsory education for 
all. It is about the size of Scotland, and has about 


_the same population, but one result of the fact that 


compulsory education is a recent introduction is 
that there are only some 2,000 printers in the whole 
State, whereas in Edinburgh alone there are over 
20,000. And the education of such printers as 
are to be found, not only in Mysore but throughout 
India, is in a deplorable condition, as may be seen 
by any one who will glance at almost any Indian 
paper printed in English. Even those printed for 
European readers are often in very bad style. It 
is more difficult to judge of the vernacular press, 
though one may say it often looks better. Most 
Indian languages, however, do not lend themselves 
to printing with movable type, as the letters are 
not sufficiently separated from each other, and 
native printers get over the difficulty by litho- 
graphing the whole paper. There are some very 
well-printed magazines in India, of which the 
Mysore Economic Journal is a good specimen. This 
shows there can be no doubt about the native capa- 
bility for turning out creditable work, but there 
remains the fact that the majority of Indian print- 
ing is execrable. 

In an article in the above-mentioned periodical, 
Mr. C. H. Yates, the superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Press of Bangalore, writes on “ Printing as 
a Profession for the Educated Youth,” and the 
article is illustrated by a couple of reproductions 
from THE INLAND PRINTER. One of these is Carl 
Scheffler’s design, ‘‘ The Invention of Printing,” 
representing the reception of Conrad Schweinheim 
and Arnold Pannartz by Abbot Juan Turrecrema- 
tee; the other is a photo of the residence of 
Edward T. Garey, foreman of the Daily News, 
Burlington, Vermont. There is also a full-page 
photographic reproduction showing the staff and 
some of the employees of Messrs. Suttley and Sil- 
verlock, of London, including a couple of native 
Hindu university graduates who have had a prac- 
tical training in printing in that firm’s establish- 
ment. In the course of his article Mr. Yates argues 
that the status of printing in India is at present 
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too low to attract the average college-bred native 
youth, but he contends that the possibilities of 
development are such as will repay a young man 
whose heart is in the work to establish a printing 
business and work hard at it, laying the founda- 
tions of great establishments which will flourish 
in the future. He instances several of the great 
British printing-houses which started in a humble 
way and rose to greatness as the result of many 
vears of steady effort on the part of their found- 
ers, and suggests a similar program for aspiring 
indians. 

Doubtless there is much to be said for Mr. 
Yates’ general line of argument. There has to be 
« great deal of hard spadework in the develop- 
rent of any new country, and the true patriot 
s he who self-sacrificingly contributes to its 
rowth. India, one of the most ancient of civi- 
‘ized countries, is yet one of the newest so far as 
industrial development is concerned. In regard to 
orinting, however, we are bound to say that the 
british government has adopted a repressive atti- 
tude which is far from encouraging to the hopeful 
vouths who, as Mr. Yates suggests, might be 
inclined to put the whole of their energy, brains, 
and what little capital they have, into print. Of 
course war-time is an exceptional period, and we 
are saying nothing in regard to what may be tak- 
ing place at the present moment, but the truly 
appalling Indian Press Act was passed some years 
before the war. It applies to any printed matter 
of any kind. Under it many presses have been 
prevented from being established because of the 
heavy money security demanded by the govern- 
ment as a hostage for the publishers’ good conduct, 
and this security, when it has been forthcoming, 
has frequently been forfeited and a double secur- 
ity demanded on the flimsiest excuse. In a famous 
case, Mr. Mohamed Ali, a well-known Mohamme- 
dan publicist of the Punjab, was punished in this 
way for publishing a pamphlet, which had pre- 
viously been published under high authority in 
England, accusing the Balkan powers of atrocities 
against the Turks during the first Balkan war. 
The excuse given was that as the alleged atrocities 
had been committed by people professing to be 
Christians, it might bring Christians in India into 
hatred and contempt. Later, one of the biggest 
native papers in India, the Zamandar, a Lahore 
daily of national circulation, had its plant confis- 
cated for referring to the fact that its editor, then 
on a visit to London, had observed the presence 
of women of a certain class in the streets of the 
great metropolis of the British Empire. This man 
had, by his own energy and ability, built up a great 
business out of nothing, and it was taken from 
him, and he was ruined, by a single stroke of a 


bureaucrat’s pen. These conditions will have to 
be altered before the native educated youths regard 
printing as a desirable profession. 





An Educational Idea. 


William R. Pouder is the recorder and treas- 
urer of Johnson City, Tennessee, a city of some ten 
thousand population. Mr. Pouder’s sphere of influ- 
ence is not large compared with that of some other 
men, but he is working it for what it is worth in the 
dissemination of literature on public health, per- 
sonal hygiene, and other such matter issued by the 
health boards of the larger cities. Mr. Pouder gets 
the dope from various sources, and as he sends out 
water bills, tax notices, etc., he includes the litera- 
ture. Johnson City has no health board, so Mr. 
Pouder does what he can. 

What has this got to do with printing? The 
application of the idea is that every printer can 
send out a little something pounding on the facts 
of what printing does, so that the public mind can 
be slewed around to view printing as an asset and 
not an expense. A well-thought-out pungent state- 
ment of fact about printing and what the use of 
printing leads to in developing business, put in the 
outgoing mail each day by printers, would be edu- 
cational work of far-reaching character. 

Men like William R. Pouder do not say ‘‘ What’s 
the use,” but take every opportunity to do what 
they can to promote the public good, and there is 
more reason for a printer to boom printing than 
for a man like Pouder to aid all outdoors. 

We offer a few timid suggestions: 

“ Printing Is Capital.” 

“Printing Is an Asset — Not an Expense, 
Unless You Make It So.” 

“ Printing Makes More Fortunes Than It Ever 
Receives.” 

“ Printing and Parsley.— Parsley germinates 
so slowly that the ancients asserted the seed went 
to hell; if it was bad seed it stayed there, if it was 
good seed it came back and grew. Some printing 
is slow in bringing returns, and goes where the 
parsley seed went. It may come back. Why not 
use a quick-growing kind?” 

These effusions are not intended as models; 
they are hurried illustrations of the idea we wish 
to convey. Anything tending to give a just con- 
ception of the power of printing can be used. The 
printer may refrain from using his name or 
imprint on them and arrange to make an exchange 
with printers in other parts of the country and 
thus help to boom their common interest in the 
public mind. Help to make the people know that 
printing means movement, and movement means 
business. It is standing still that makes dull times. 
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INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED — GARMENT-MAKING. 
No. 4.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Vhile our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 
guarantee of good faith. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM OF ADVERTISING. 


‘o the Editor: LIMA, OHIO, October 8, 1915. 

We have always found much of interest and value in 
our magazine, and have found the specific criticisms very 
aluable. We have at times felt inclined to differ with 
hem, but have refrained from writing until this time. 

We realize that the position of critic is necessarily a 
very trying one, as well as a very exacting one; it is so 
lificult to appreciate all the viewpoints that affect the 
work criticized. 

On page 79 of the October issue Mr. Clayton takes us 
o task for being too elaborate in the circular sent out with 
our advertising matter in July. The criticism is meant 
in a friendly way; we take it so, and we wish our reflec- 
tions to be taken in the same spirit. 

In the fifth, sixth and seventh paragraphs is found the 
gist of the foundation of his criticism. Were the premise 
well taken, the conclusion would be obvious; but Mr. Clay- 
ton is mistaken in the premise. These monthly mailings 
of advertising matter are a carefully laid plan for a period 
of a year — 1915 — and no individual piece can be fairly 
judged without a consideration of the other pieces of the 
series. In each month’s mailing, among other things, is 
included a specimen of printing having for its purpose 
to show our capability to write, design and produce effec- 
tive, individual, appropriate and not overly expensive mat- 
ter, such as our prospective customer frequently realizes 
he can use to advantage but does not feel able to handle 
for himself; giving him the impression (not from any one, 
but from a collection as a whole) that in such matters we 
can get effective results. These samples, as will be seen 
from a review of several months’ issues, cover a wide range 
of ideas and methods of treatment. In the issue under 
consideration, the matter of getting replies to the specific 
question propounded was of secondary importance to the 
main purpose of illustration, as suggested above. 

We realize that Mr. Clayton may not have appreciated 
this fact when he took up this piece for consideration, and 
that he considered it by itself, whereas, from the stand- 
point of the advertiser — which is the true point of view 
— it must be considered as a part of a series. Mr. Clayton 
probably failed to appreciate this connection of one piece 
with another by reason of the fact that he receives many 
samples for review each month, and can not reasonably 
always be expected to connect one month’s issue with those 
that have preceded — in other words, catch the unity of 
the series. 

Running through this comment are several complimen- 
tary remarks based upon his impressions of our work; we 
wish to express our appreciation. 

We do not wish to be understood, in taking issue with 
this criticism, that we do not wish adverse criticism; we 
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might get into ruts if not brought up short once in a while 
to see how others see us. At any time that any of our work 
serves your purpose of helpful criticism, go to it; if it 
hurts, we’ll wince, but keep on smiling — maybe it will do 
us more good than it will the other fellow, anyway. 
THE FRANKLIN TYPE & PRINTING COMPANY, 
Walt Parmenter, Secretary. 


JAMES KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
To the Editor: LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 10, 1915. 

Those of your readers who have ever worked as print- 
ers in Great Britain, or who have been brought in any way 
into contact with organized labor in that country, must 
know, by repute at any rate, the picturesque personality 
of James Keir Hardie, M.P., who is reported to have passed 
away as the result of an attack of pneumonia in a Glasgow 
nursing-home. When I last saw him, in the early part of 
the present year, he was not looking well, a fact I attrib- 
uted to the appendicitis trouble which necessitated an 
operation a few years ago, and brought him a letter of 
sympathy from the late King Edward, whose coronation 
had to be postponed on account of an attack of the same 
disease. 

Mr. Hardie led a life of strenuous contention, and it 
would be difficult to say whether he fought harder with his 
tongue or with printers’ ink. For many years he was the 
leading spirit in the Independent Labor Party, and the 
owner and editor of its official organ, the Labor Leader. 
For some thirty years this organization and the Social- 
Democratic Federation, afterward the Social-Democratic 
Party, conducted a bitter controversy, which was waged 
largely in the columns of this paper and of Justice, the 
official organ of the latter body. Harry Quelch, the editor 
of Justice, who was a pertinacious protagonist, combined 
the functions of lecturer and editor with those of manager 
of the Twentieth Century Press, which in his hands became 
the principal printing and publishing establishment for 
advanced Socialist literature in Britain. He predeceased 
Mr. Hardie by about three years. It would be impossible 
to write a history of the advanced labor movement in 
Britain, or indeed in Europe, without plentiful references 
to both of these men. It was the privilege of the present 
writer to be well acquainted with each of them. 

Keir Hardie, or “ Queer Hardie” as they called him in 
the House of Commons, had a truly remarkable career 
as a journalist and as a politician. By sheer Scottish 
doggedness he created and dominated, first the Independent 
Labor Party, and afterward the larger Labor Party of 
which the Independent Labor Party was but a small con- 
stituent part. In the Labor Party, however, he soon had 
to give place to the more polished personality of Ramsay 
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Macdonald, who in his turn has had to retire into com- 
parative obscurity owing to his attitude to the war, an 
attitude which Mr. Hardie shared. Mr. Hardie was born 
in Scotland in August, 1856, of working-class parents. He 
went to work in the coal mines when he was seven, and 
continued there until he was twenty-four, when his activity 
as an agitator led to his being blacklisted, and he perforce 
left the mine and was appointed secretary to the Lanark- 
shire Miners’ Union. Then his journalistic career began 


James Keir Hardy, M.P. 


with the publication of The Miner, which afterward devel- 
oped into the Labor Leader. He also had four years’ 
experience as editor of the Cumnock News. At the com- 
mencement of his career he was a very pronounced advo- 
cate of total abstinence, but at West Ham in the course 
of a political speech he launched forth into an exposition 
of Socialism, and from that time forward he stood for 
Socialism, though of a rather milder type than that which 
was preached by the Social-Democratic Federation, the 
previously existing Socialist organization. The principal 
item in Keir Hardie’s Socialism was that the trade unions 
should embark upon political action independently of the 
existing political parties. That was why his organization 
was called the Independent Labor Party, as distinct from 
the few trade-union leaders who already sat in the House 
of Commons as Liberals. Hardie himself was the only 
Member of Parliament ever returned on this ticket, and 
he sat for West Ham from 1892 to 1895. The House of 
Commons was at that time a far more correct institution 
than it subsequently became, so far as the dress and deport- 
ment of its members were concerned, and Hardie gave it a 
shock. Instead of driving up in a hansom when he made 
his entry for the first time, he rode over from West Ham 
in a brake, accompanied by some of his workingmen con- 
stituents and a brass band. He himself was attired like 
a workingman, with a navvy’s coat and fustian trousers, 
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and a cap. That was something of a contrast from the 
regulation silk hat and frock coat. To the latter he never 
conformed, although he modified the studied eccentricity 
of his first appearance. When, as a result of the efforts 
of the Independent Labor Party, the trade unions formed 
themselves into a federation, subsequently known as the 
Labor Party, the Independent Labor Party federated with 
it, and Mr. Hardie was again elected to Parliament, this 
time for the Welsh constituency of Merthyr Tydvil. Will 
Thorne meanwhile captured his old seat in the outlying 
London district of West Ham, where, by the way, he has 
for constituents a very large number of Fleet street print- 
ers. Mr. Hardie was the first leader of the Labor Party 
when it made its sudden advent in the House of Commons 
in 1906, but was speedily succeeded by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald. 

Throughout his career Mr. Hardie had been a frequent 
contributor to magazines and reviews, and for a while that 
constituted his sole connection with the press, after he had 
sold the Labor Leader to the Independent Labor Party, and 
was succeeded in the editorial chair by his friend and fel- 
low Scotchman, Bruce Glasier. This paper has been in 
difficulties since the war, having incurred the displeasure 
of the censor, and its present editor, my friend Fenner 
Brockway, with his publisher, have had the experience of 
an arrest and secret trial. 

Mr. Hardie subsequently played a notable part in Labor 
daily journalism, though it is to be feared it was a part 
not very satisfactory to himself. A Labor daily newspaper 
had been talked about for years, but nothing came of it 
on account of the expense. At length Mr. Hardie announced 
that he would have an evening paper of his own, to be 
published in Manchester. He had no money, but he would 


collect it from his supporters throughout the country. Peo- 
ple laughed at his quixotism, but he proceeded. 


Mean- 
while a similar idea had occurred independently to another 
man, Thomas Naylor, the secretary of the London Society 
of Compositors. There was a printers’ strike on in Lon- 
don, and he got the London Society of Compositors to run 
a little strike sheet called the Daily Herald, to which the 
present writer became a daily contributor without salary. 
It had to be abandoned eventually owing to lack of funds, 
but in the meantime a committee was appointed to see what 
could be done toward making it a permanent institution. 
I was a member of that committee, and the last number 
of the paper as a strike sheet contained a glowing mani- 
festo written by myself, the effect of which was that we 
were only saying “au revoir” to our readers, not “ good- 
bye.” I was first a director of the codperative society 
formed to revive the Daily Herald, and when the paper 
reappeared I served it in a variety of capacities, as secre- 
tary, editor and special correspondent. 

I was very anxious that the Herald should not come 
into collision with Mr. Hardie’s venture, and I went to see 
him about it. I formed the impression that we should 
quite possibly find some way of uniting forces with him, 
after I had had a long talk with him at the House of Com- 
mons. I had also had a talk with the chairman of the 
Twentieth Century Press, as the officers of that establish- 
ment were also trying to revive a long-dormant scheme 
of theirs to run a Socialist daily. This idea came to noth- 
ing, however. Meanwhile the Labor Party, which had been 
considering the project for a Labor daily for years, and 
I imagine would have gone on doing so indefinitely, saw 
that they would have to do something or some one else 
would be in the field before them. They thought they could 
afford to ignore the Herald, but in that they made a mis- 
take, for it was actually published some weeks before their 
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own paper, the Daily Citizen, much to their chagrin. As 
for Mr. Hardie’s venture, they got that out of the way 
by adopting it as their own, but they so far altered its 
originator’s plans that he disowned it and would have 
nothing to do with it. Both the Herald and the Citizen 
have ceased to exist as dailies since the war, but a weekly 
paper called the Herald is still running. It seems certain, 
however, that had it not been for the determination of 
Mr. Hardie and Mr. Naylor to have something done with 
or without the official Labor movement, there would never 
have been a daily Labor paper in Britain to this day. The 
vicissitudes of both journals would make a very interesting 
story. eae NEMO. 


WHO KNOWS OF THIS MONUMENT? 


To the Editor: NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 13, 1915. 

This library has been asked for assistance in the follow- 
ing inquiry: 

Mr. J. T. Manry says that between 1865 and 1867 he was 
on a newspaper, and that Joel Chandler Harris was at that 
time in New Orleans employed on a paper known as the 
Crescent City. At any rate, Mr. Harris was interested in 
a monument to be erected out of type-metal and each mem- 
ber of the typographical unions in the United States was to 
contribute the price of one thousand type. Mr. Manry con- 
tributed, and would now like to know to whom the monu- 
ment was erected, and where, and when. 

Probably the insertion of a letter in your widely read 
columns will bring forward an answer. 

WILLIAM BEER, Librarian, 
Howard Memorial Library. 





WHERE A LEGAL HOLIDAY IS LEGAL. 


The man’s face expressed bewilderment and astonish- 
ment and amusement. He looked from the artist to me, 
and back again at the artist. He started at the end of 
every sentence to say something, but the artist didn’t give 
him a chance. The artist kept on talking, while I kept on 
trying to control my sense of humor. I wanted to shriek. 
I longed for the ability to write shorthand, so that I could 
put it all down for posterity. 

The artist had left a watch to be mended, and we were 
standing in front of the jeweler’s shop on one of the narrow 
streets of Douranenez. The shutters were up in front of 
the shop, and the jeweler was in his shirt-sleeves, looking 
as if he had been waked up by our knock from an enjoyable 
after-déjeiner sleep. The artist and I were leaving by 
the 3:12 for Pont-Croix, and we didn’t intend to come back 
this way. It was Thursday, but the jeweler had politely 
explained that he could not give us the watch until to- 
morrow, although it was all ready and was hanging from its 
little hook in the shop at whose open door we stood. The 
reason was that Thursday had been chosen by the jeweler 
for his repos hebdomadaire — the one-day-in-seven rest 
imposéd by law.— Herbert Adams Gibbons, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 





MAKE SURVEY OF WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 

A survey of the weekly newspapers of the State of 
Washington is being made by the class in newspaper man- 
agement at the university. The purpose of the work is to 
find out the relation of the circulation of the weekly news- 
papers to the population of the county and State. Later 
this will be compared with the figures of other States. 
“Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers” is being used, and let- 
ters will be sent to all publishers who have no circulation 
stated in the directory. The information received will be 
used for classroom purposes only. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING BUSINESS.* 


BY EDMUND WOLCOTT. 


HAVE a small stock of very decided ideas 
about conducting a job-printing business 
which I imagine will be thoroughly unin- 
teresting to you, but which has been very 
essential to several printers I know in arriv- 
= ing at the point at which they could say, 
7 | “J own my business! ” This stuff is like a 
charge of birdshot, but I’m going to let you 
have it. In the beginning, a man who hopes ever to own his 
business must either be a trained, experienced and excep- 
tionally capable printer, or a capable and gifted organizer 
and controller of other men who are good printers, with the 
advantage all in favor of the former, for it is seldom that 
a man with a training adapted to ordinary business, but 
inexperienced in the mysteries and mazes of printing, can 
successfully apply his knowledge to our industry. 

The skilful printer who starts into business for himself 
must also be possessed of either an acquired or natural busi- 
ness ability, for without this possession, and in spite of his 
best efforts to produce good printing, he is doomed to soon 
join the vast horde who have gone before, and who may 
have been good printers, but lacked diligence, confidence, 
perseverance, courtesy, tact, and those supreme requisites 
—-a knowledge of the cost and the independence to demand 
the value of their wares. 

There is a very peculiar feature of our business which I 
have seldom heard mentioned, and that is, practically every 
man who has acquired the ownership of a printing business 
of any magnitude began in a small way, and, surviving the 
stress of competition, built up a clientéle by superior work 
and service. It is peculiarly a “ development ” industry — 
an industry of small beginnings. In other words, it is lit- 
erally impossible to enter the printing field on a large scale 
and acquire a lucrative trade without having an established 
reputation. The field is so congested that such a concern 
could offer no inducement other than “ cut rates ” to attract 
customers. This must necessarily result in failure, as the 
old-established houses by the very keenness of competition 
are already selling at the very lowest margin of profit. 

One can see on every hand great buildings being erected 
to house new enterprises of almost every nature but that of 
printing. Who ever heard of a building being erected to 
house a new printing concern? I do not mean a publish- 
ing plant, manufacturing stationer, or a private printing 
department for some great corporation, but a job-printing 
plant (and this term applies to every mention I make of a 
“ printing business’). I can recall but one instance in our 
home town of a big plant being installed without a definite 
trade, other than could be acquired in the open market, and 
the whole New York printing trade is now watching the out- 
come of this venture with the keenest interest. 

There is an enormous element in the printing business 
who never have owned and never will own their busi- 
nesses. They have always been with us, and will no doubt 
be with us to the end. This class is represented by the 
smart guy, the curse of the trade, who figures that a cylin- 
der press can be run an hour for 50 cents wages, 5 cents 
rent, 11 cents power, 2 cents this and 3 cents that, total 
$1.10, and with devilish astuteness figures that while the 
other fellow has to charge $2 per hour because he can’t keep 
his presses going more than sixty per cent of the time, he 
can quote $1.50, make a fat profit, and keep his presses run- 


SHRINE 


* An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, held at Los Ange- 
les, California, September 21 to 24, 1915. 
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ning all the time. This is the hallucination that has wrecked 
more printers, and played greater havoc with others, than 
any other one thing. It simply can’t be done. If that smart 
guy did work for half the market price, he couldn’t get 
more than seventy-five per cent production the year around. 
But you can’t make him believe it, and so he continues on 
his mad career of getting more orders and more orders by 
cutting and cutting, and then some, until he lands with the 
rest of them — in the sink. 

Now, I want to say a few words about the relation of 
the printer with the banker. I just don’t know how it 
applies to my topic, but I’ll hook it on, anyway. I am not 
speaking from experience because I never borrowed much 
money, so if I am wrong, tell me. 

We hear continually of the poor credit rating of the 
printing trade with the banks. This is not to be wondered 
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ter make $100 on $1,000 worth of preferred jobs than $100 
on $2,000 worth of the riff-raff.” Of course, to do this little 
thing the printer must possess a large stock of the one great 
requisite — quality. Quality in workmanship and quality in 
service — so pronounced as to attract a sufficient line of 
customers of a class who know that price is not everything 
in good buying, and who are not seduced by the never- 
ending procession of salesmen who are going to save them 
money on every job they want printed. 

Another class of printers who will have a sad struggle 
trying to own their businesses are those who depend 
entirely on printing for their profits. This may sound 
queer, but what I mean is this: There is so little difference 


between the selling price and the cost price of the hours 
which the printer sells his customer that it constitutes no 
profit at all —in fact, if we accept the figures divulged by 


ON CANOE LAKE, ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK. 
How Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hacker, of the Horace Hacker Company, printing machinery manufacturer, Chicago, 
Illinois, are spending a holiday season in Canada. 


at, for as a rule it is only the unsuccessful printer who ever 
has to appeal to a bank for assistance. Ours is not a bor- 
rowing business, other than ordinary monthly purchase 
credits and the credits extended by manufacturers on instal- 
lation of new machinery for increased equipment (but not 
for replacement of equipment — the reserve should take 
care of that). Ifa printer is running a profitable and flour- 
ishing business he can secure all the credit necessary for 
development from the supply houses, by the simple process 
of an honest and frank showing of his books and his bal- 
ance sheet — by showing that he is printing at a profit. 
For what other reason than development should he require 
financial assistance? He is not manufacturing stock goods 
—he is not selling goods on deferred payments for an 
ensuing season, as in many industries — he is manufactur- 
ing a product which literally turns over daily, and if one 
month’s profits will not take care of the next month’s 
expenses or of the inevitable “slump” of a week, or a 
month, or three months, if not longer, he does not need a 
banker; on the contrary, what he needs is an auctioneer, 
and the sooner he gives up the idea of owning his business 
the better it will be for him. 

I have a motto which has helped me to own my printing 
business, and I think should help others. It is this: “ Bet- 


the various exemplifications of Form 9H (no matter in what 
locality) with the best prevailing rate of chargeable prices, 
I think the difference in most cases could be found to be 
on the wrong side of the column. My observation and per- 
sonal experience has proved that the job-printer’s profit 
is very largely derived from merchandising — the sale of 
paper, engraving, art, electrotypes, etc., and I am probably 
not an exception to the rule. I readily admit that there are 
instances of specialists in the printing business who have 
made money in working for publishers who supply prac- 
tically all the merchandise used in their product, but we do 
not put them in the class of general job-printers, and the 
failures in that line have been fully as great, if not greater, 
than among the general printers. 

Remember, as an aid to owning your business, the sur- 
est and most definite profit in your business is the ten to 
twenty-five per cent you add to the cost of paper, plates, 
artwork, and work done outside by trade binders and fin- 
ishers, etc. It costs you practically every cent as much 
to run your business if you are not buying and selling these 
products, so in my opinion we should devote a great deal 
of our effort to discourage the purchase of any part of the 
product by the customer. Be a merchant printer if you 
want to own your business. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Points with Quote-marks. 


S. M., Oak Park, Illinois, writes: “In a circular letter 
.re the expressions, ‘ a book, “ Builders of Business ”, which 
; interesting,’ and ‘ One of my friends commented, “ It is 
n interesting study”, on seeing it.’ Is the punctuation 
orrect? Should the commas be placed inside or outside 
the quote? We have had a discussion at the office, the 
najority ruling that the commas should be outside, as in 
the letter. Please suggest a good handbook on punctuation.” 

Answer.— I have shown my choice in the way I have 
juoted from the letter, at the ends of the sentences, though 
preserving the style questioned within the sentences. The 
point in question is not strictly one of punctuation, but 
rather typographical. I decidedly prefer to have the quote- 
marks outside of a comma, semicolon, or period, always, 
as I am sure most people do. The other order is very 
unsightly. In my estimation the appearance is much more 
important than the logic. It is entirely neglected in most 
handbooks, and, though usage varies, commonest practice 
always has points inside, except occasionally an interroga- 
tion- or exclamation-point. I truly believe the best hand- 
book is my own, entitled “ Punctuation,” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, price $1. 


Three-year-old. 


M. J. D., Lancaster, New Hampshire, writes: “I am 
going to ask you to solve this problem, if you please. Some 
say it is proper to have it read, ‘also four 3-year-old 
heifers,’ while on the best of authority it comes no, not 
by any means, it is ‘also four 3-years-old heifers.’ Notice 
the s affixed to the year in the last one. This word appears 
in an auction bill set up in this office. One claims that the 
first is right, while the other says not by any means, say- 
ing further that it may be right as far as the custom of 
printing an auction bill is, but it is not proper language. 
I asked our high school principal, and he says most cer- 
tainly the latter is right, and he is about the best authority 
we have in this State, or is recognized so. Our former 
editor claims the latter is right, and he possesses an unusual 
amount of unnecessary knowledge about the English lan- 
guage. You have the facts now, and please tell me what 
your opinion is. I claim the latter is right, while an old- 
time compositor, who was a ‘ comp.’ away back in the 60’s, 
says the former.” 

Answer.— Three-year-old is correct, and three-years- 
old, while sufficiently logical, is not idiomatic. Usage is 
what decides all such matters, and not one person in a thou- 
sand would say three-years-old heifers; whether the num- 
ber of persons were so small or not, they would not say it 
correctly. I do not accept everything as best because Goold 
Brown said it; but he was right when he said this: “ In 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Clark’s Practical Grammar is found this note: ‘ The noun 
should correspond in number with the adjective. Exam- 
ples — A two feet ruler. A ten feet pole.’ These examples 
are wrong; the doctrine is misapplied in both. When a 
numeral and a noun are united to form a compound adjec- 
tive, we commonly, if not always, use the latter in its primi- 
tive or singular form; as, a twopenny toy; three-coat 
plastering. And no carpenter hesitates to say a two-foot 
rule, a ten-foot pole; which phrases are right, while Clark’s 
are not only unusual, but unanalogical, ungrammatical.” 
It may be added that carpenters’ use does not count as spe- 
cial authority, but it is practically universal use, and so is 
three-year-old. New Hampshire authority is rather weak 
if that professor is the best (if he is correctly quoted). 
That editor evidently has unnecessary knowledge of English 
— and perverted knowledge. 


Punctuation and Diction. 


W. McC., Indianapolis, Indiana, sends the following: 
“Although perhaps not strictly matters for the proofroom, 
I submit several questions: 

“When phrases are thrown out of their natural order, 
to precede the subject, for example, should they not be set 
off by commas? One newspaper makes it ‘ With no heart 
for the journey he resumed his travels,’ but it says, ‘ The 
man, who was killed, was unidentified,’ although another 
man also had been mentioned. Should the comma be used 
in the first example and eliminated in the second? 

“Tn a morning paper, or any other, is ‘ will’ used prop- 
erly in such a sentence as ‘ Judge Brown intimated that 
a session of court will not be held’? Should it not be 
‘would,’ if for no other reason than the possibility of the 
judge’s changing his mind and holding a session before the 
story is printed? If the distinction is not made in speech 
a person might understand me to mean, ‘ Brown said, “ I am 
the best printer in the shop,” ’ when I really meant, ‘ Brown 
said I was the best printer in the shop.’ Should not the 
same rule apply to written words? 

“Ts ‘completely destroyed’ wrong? Many newspapers 
bar the use of completely on the theory that destruction can 
not be limited and can be nothing but complete. ‘ Com- 
pletely destroyed’ and ‘ utterly ruined’ not only are used 
by good writers, but can be found in Webster’s Dictionary. 
Admitting that ‘completely’ is overworked, I can not 
understand why arbiters of newspaper style persist in 
declaring ‘ completely destroyed ’ wrong in every instance.” 

Answer.— Assuredly, the first sentence should have a 
comma, and the second should have none. I hold these truths 
to be self-evident so plainly that every one should see them 
instinctively, and reasoning should not be needed. But 
good punctuation is rapidly becoming one of the rarest 
accomplishments. 
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The question of choice between “will” and “would” 
is not easy to determine plainly enough to convince any 
one to change his practice, and it does not seem worth the 
attempt. My own choice in such expressions is “ would,” 
and such is the commonest practice; but many sticklers 
for what they call good grammar strenuously assert that 
“will ” is better. Whatever the decision be, the expression 
should be the same whether written or spoken. This is 
not a satisfactory answer to the question, but I am not 
able to argue the point convincingly, and must leave it to 
personal choice, merely indicating my own personal opinion. 

My personal opinion in the remaining case is that those 
who object to such expressions as “ completely destroyed ” 
and “ utterly ruined ” must be hard pressed for argumenta- 
tive subjects. As I see it, these are not subject to argu- 
ment. “Completely destroyed” is not wrong, and not 
worth worrying about. Arbiters of newspaper style are 
foolish to persist in declaring the locution wrong in every 


instance. 
Script and Old Style. 


E. D. M., Lamoni, Iowa, asks: “In the use of script 
type is it now considered correct taste to leave off the 
strokes? In the use of fonts where there are the regular 
and final r’s, has the proofroom a moral right to demand 
that the finals only be used finally? What is the general 
custom in using them now? We have a font of Post Old 
Style that we use in one publication. There are two char- 
acters for the s and two for the 0. Our proofreaders mark 
to change when both kinds are used in one line; are they 
right? ” 

Answer.— These are matters of taste. I do not think 
there is any custom sufficiently fixed to be worth stating 
as such. In some cases, as in most instances of a long para- 
graph in script, the final strokes may well be left off. There 
is no question of moral right of proofreaders. <A proof- 
reader’s rights are subject to foreman’s orders. If he 
thinks every terminal 7 should be of the final form, he 
should mark them so, or at least consult the foreman. The 
old-style letters likewise are not commonly subject to rigid 
rule. If the customer wishes them uniform, they should be 
so. But one of the prominent characteristics of real old 
style was lack of uniformity. 





A PRINTER’S MARRIAGE IN ONE SENTENCE. 

In obedience to the universal mandate and innate 
instinct which with irresistible alluring magnetism is ever 
drawing into juxtaposition the beauteous and chivalrous, 
the brave and the gay, softly and sweetly as the song of 
sirens, but nevertheless unerringly and eternally as the 
mariner’s compass is ever seeking the pole, until in the 
procession of time two existences, two lives, two individuals 
which have hitherto flowed on each in its independent 
course through the vicissitudes of this mundane sphere, 
even as two mountain rivulets have rippled on separately 
and thoughtlessly over their pebbly beds through sunshine 
and shadow until at last escaping from their mountain fast- 
nesses they emerge upon the surrounding plain to blend 
together into a single purling brook destined forevermore 
to travel as a single purling ribbon of crystalline clear- 
ness toward the great ocean of futurity, two of our Ada 
acquaintances on Saturday last amalgamated their earthly 
existence into one harmonious entirety when Mr. W. T. L. 
Morrow, who has been instrumental in adjusting into their 
proper positions the metallic type with which the Ada 
Record is printed, accompanied Mrs. Christina R. Mark- 
wood to the city of Kenton, and there upon the hymeneal 
altar said the fateful words which bind the twain as one. 
— The Record, Ada, Ohio. 
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VARYING STYLES AND PROOFREADING. 


NO. V.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 








PHM aes| NE of the simplest phases of punctuation, 
=| © \\=| which formerly seemed to be almost univer- 
= sally understood and applied, is certainly 
=| not so well recognized now. The usage 
referred to is that of having commas in 

S| pairs in certain evident cases, as noted by 
> — one of the most recent writers on punctua- 
tion as follows: “ Commas are very com- 
monly used in pairs, to set out the minor clauses of a 
sentence, and in all such instances it is necessary to insert 
both the commas or omit both. Proofreaders often say, 
‘If you omit this comma you must leave out that one also,’ 
in recognition of the use of commas by pairs.” And they 
are right in saying so, but are often prevented from acting 
accordingly, because some one in authority will not allow it. 

Many years ago the present writer was dumfounded by 
his first intimation that any one could deliberately defend 
the use of one comma without the other in a plain instance 
where both or neither should be used. He had just begun 
work on a large dictionary and read some proofs ten- 
tatively, for decision of style. Etymologies appeared as 
“ < ad to, + cedo,” the signs meaning “ from ” and “ and.” 
Of course this was corrected to read “ad, to,” etc., with- 
out a thought that any one could really want it otherwise. 
But it was submitted to the etymologist, who returned it 
changed by adoption of the new comma and removal of 
the old one. On being told that this only shifted the error, 
he answered, “ There is no error in my work.” The man 
whose work has no error in it is not only a rara avis, but 
one who will have his own way, especially if he pays for 
it. This man never told why he thought such use of either 
comma alone was right, and we may well believe he could 
not. 

This and other occurrences are mentioned here not for 
faultfinding as such, but as evidence that opinions differ 
most widely as to trivial matters where it would be much 
more comfortable to have universal agreement. We need 
a few more instances before inquiring how to obtain such 
agreement. And we will illustrate our next point from the 
work of a proofreader, to show that our complaint is not 
only against authors and editors. 

On the large history of music from which we have 
already quoted a proofreader was employed who was sup- 
posed to be one of the best. The copy was ordered to be 
followed closely, but queries were to be made for the edi- 
tors freely. And this reader’s queries were frequent, of 
all sorts, but the most frequent concerned one use of the 
comma, which he challenged repeatedly on every proof he 
read. It was in sentences like these: 

“The lungs are developed to their greatest normal 
capacity, and the habit is formed of breathing at all times 
in the most healthful manner.” 

“Both the circulation and the digestion share in the 
benefits derived from regular vocal practice, and the gen- 
eral health inevitably reflects the advantages incident to a 
proper performance of these most important bodily func- 
tions.” 

The editor of this book had inserted a comma in every 
such instance where the copy had been written without one, 
thus showing very clearly what he wanted — at any rate 
sufficiently well to prevent any such detailed querying by 
a proofreader. Yet the proofreader made a separate query 
every time he read such a sentence — hundreds of them 
altogether — which in fact constituted real insolence on 
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his part. His action was unjustifiable, and might well 
have caused his discharge for any of various reasons, most 
potent of which would have been waste of working time. 
It involved deliberate waste of time, because he must have 
known that his suggestion would not be adopted. The 
utmost privilege allowable to a proofreader in such a case 
should limit him to one general query concerning the usage, 
which query should be submitted on first noting the point, 
when the operators could have been instructed to omit the 
comma in the rest of the work. But — and here is the gist 
of the matter — every proofreader should know enough to 
refrain from any such querying, when the copy is really 
systematically uniform, as this was, whether it accords 
with his opinion or not. 

No person with the facility of minute discernment 
which a proofreader should have naturally, or at least 
should cultivate through experience, could possibly fail to 
recognize true uniformity in such matters as resulting 
from deliberate choice by the one best entitled to decision. 
And it is necessarily incident to such discernment to per- 
ceive the inevitable futility of contrary suggestion. The 
editors in the case cited might reasonably have made seri- 
ous objection to the continual annoyance entailed by having 
to answer such repeated queries, but, fortunately for the 
proofreader, they merely repeated their rejection of the 
suggestion throughout. Without reference to the actual 
right and wrong in practice, it is the proofreader’s positive 
duty to see that work is done in the way dictated by authors 
or editors. One modification is necessary here. Of course 
what is said does not apply to merely accidental lapses 
either in style or in fact. It is not intended even to hint 
that a proofreader should not make corrections where he is 
sure they are necessary beyond dispute. 

The present writer is firmly convinced that in sentences 
like the two quoted above the comma is properly used, and 
he had meant to say that every one who could be thought 
to know how to punctuate would always use it; but authors’ 
proofs have shown him that he must not be so positive, 
since he has clear evidence to the contrary. Here is one 
instance of it: An author’s manuscript had the following 
sentence as it is quoted here: “ Lindberg smiled at him, 
and, plucking the weapon out, thrust it into his hand.” On 
what is called the author’s proof, but which was read in 
this case by some one in the publishing company, this sen- 
tence was marked to read, “ Lindberg smiled at him and 
plucking the weapon out thrust it into his hand.” The 
same person who ordered this has done the same kind of 
work repeatedly, so that he must have some reason for it. 
Whatever that reason may be, it is not of a kind that is 
commonly known, and so the reasoning can not be applied 
with any certainty by another person; indeed, it is not so 
applied by this person himself, for he inserts commas in 
similar places quite as often as he removes them. Abso- 
lutely the only possible action for the printer’s proofreader 
is to follow copy in the first reading, and to be sure that 
what is ordered on author’s proofs is done as marked. This 
involves a slavish stultifying of himself by the proofreader, 
but what else can he do? 

We have given a really meager exposition of the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of punctuation, and must neces- 
sarily postpone the attempt to find amelioration until we 
have examined many other matters of variation and doubt. 
We must realize as fully as possible what are the differ- 
ences we may hope to reconcile, and what are the many 
cases of disagreement which never can be adjusted, before 
we shall be able to do anything worth while. 
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From the Chicago Tribune. 


LEAD-POISONING. 


BY DR. W. A. EVANS. 


2 aa HE trickiest of diseases is that due to lead- 
| , poisoning. Solutions of those salts of lead 
which are used in every-day life are with- 
out odor, taste or color. A man can drink 
lead in his drinking water or in the glass of 
charged water bought in a store, or he can 
eat it in his food or chew it with his tobacco, 
without any sign of smell, taste or sight to 
warn him of his danger. 

A man may go for months profoundly poisoned by lead, 
knowing vaguely that something is wrong, but without any 
sign by which he can guess that lead is the cause of his 
trouble. I should say that nine times out of ten the diag- 
nosis of lead-poisoning would not have been made had not 
some one called to mind that the sick person was a painter 
or in some other way had been subjected to lead-poisoning, 
which means that those who get lead-poisoning from drink- 
ing water, charged waters, or some less well-known danger, 
rarely know what the trouble is. 

Are there any symptoms which should cause a person 
to suspect lead-poisoning and have a searching examina- 
tion made? 

Dr. Thresh, of London, quoted by the Maine State Board 
of Health, says that the following are symptoms of mild 
chronic lead-poisoning: Anemia and pallor, weakness, list- 
lessness, muscular weakness, indigestion and constipation. 
These are not very definite symptoms, and a great many 
people have one or more of them, due to causes other than 
lead-poisoning. If a person has several of these symptoms, 
and no other cause can be found, lead should be suspected. 
If unexplainable sharp, shooting pains occur, suspicion 
should grow stronger. Usually these pains are in the 
abdomen, and are described as dry colic. They may be in 
other parts of the body. Or the breath may be very foul 
most of the time. There may be a sweetish taste in the 
mouth. 

Very few people will be able to hit upon lead as a cause 
when the symptoms are as mild as those enumerated by 
Dr. Thresh. Even alert, well-informed people generally do 
not grow suspicious until the stage of dry colic is reached. 
Those who do not suspect the trouble until the breath gets 
foul and the wrists are paralyzed are mentally obtuse. 

Leggert and Goadly, of England, say that trouble with 
the sight is one of the very earliest signs of lead-poisoning. 
A person affected notices that his sight is failing or his lids 
are drooping. He sees an eye specialist and is told that the 
lens is all right; glasses will not help. But the eye spe- 
cialist, looking at the retina with his ophthalmoscope, finds 
evidence of lead-poisoning. 

When the breath gets foul, and in some cases long before 
it, a blue line along the gum can be seen. This is the best 
sign of lead-poisoning. 

In an essay on lead-poisoning, written by Dr. Manning, 
of Washington, and circulated by the Swiss government, 
it is stated that if a person suffering from lead-poisoning 
take a bath in a solution of potassium sulphid in water 
his skin will turn blue. The color will fade in a few days. 

Another method by which lead-poisoning can be proved 
in some cases is by examination of the urine.— Copyright, 
1915, by Dr. W. A. Evans. 














EVERY great and commanding movement in the annals 
of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. Nothing great 
was ever achieved without it— Emerson. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 
NO. XI.— STATIC ELECTRICITY IN PAPER. 
BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 
eorsianc)] MONG the “ paper troubles” due to condi- 
=| tions for which neither the paper-maker nor 
| the printer is responsible, none is more 
bothersome than the presence of static elec- 
tricity in paper. These static charges, 
| which are created by friction either in the 
making or handling of paper, develop mag- 
netic propensities in the sheets, causing 
them to behave in ways which seem nothing but freakish 
until their nature is understood. Some sheets stick together 
as if they were glued, while others appear repellent to 
one another. Likewise, they may act in the same manner 
toward the fiy-bars of the press. It is next to impossible 
to “ feed ” sheets so charged, and there is every likelihood 
of the ink from one sheet offsetting to another. 

Every one familiar with the magnet knows that there 
are in magnetism two poles, the positive and the nega- 
tive; that two substances of opposite polarity attract one 
another, but that substances of the same polarity repel each 
other. Static electricity — or frictional electricity, as it is 
also called — exists both in positive and negative charges, 
and sheets of paper containing static charges are governed 
accordingly. 

Paper, when dry, is an insulator to electricity, but when 
moist it becomes an excellent conductor. Consequently, too 
much drying in manufacture increases the likelihood of 
electrical troubles, because it makes the paper more reten- 
tive of electricity with which it may become charged. 

Pure air is also an insulator of electricity, which finds 
its paths through the air by means of the dust particles in 


suspension. Moisture in the air forms a connection between 
the dust particles through which the electricity easily 
passes into the ground, but when the air is dry this medium 
is lacking, so that substances containing static charges 


are deprived of these channels of conductivity. Cold air 
can not hold so much moisture as warm air, so that its insu- 
lating properties are increased. It is, consequently, in cold 
weather when this sort of paper trouble is at its worst. 

These facts suggest the first steps of prevention to take 
against static electricity. First keep the air in the press- 
room warm, and, if necessary, increase its humidity. It 
is also advisable to keep the paper in a warm room, for it 
has often been noticed that paper coming cold into a press- 
room gives much trouble. 

The entire virtue of the so-called electric annihilators 
for moistening the tympan of a press comes from the mois- 
ture they contain. Ordinary glycerin, which is cheaper, 
will answer as well. These applications are undesirable 
because they cause the packing to swell, and, in conse- 
quence, detract from the adjustment of the overlays. 

There is a simple and not very expensive device on the 
market called the Thompson electrical neutralizer that has 
been found helpful. It is provided with a tinsel cord such 
as is used in decorating Christmas trees. The cord is 
stretched across the press so that the sheets are brushed 
by it as they pass to the delivery board, and are thus 
offered a connection whereby the static charges may escape 
into the ground. 

The most successful neutralizer with which the writer 
is personally familiar is the Chapman. By means of an 
alternating current of electricity, it supplies through a 
special apparatus alternating discharges of positive and 
negative electric currents against the sheets of paper as 
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they are carried along the press. In the presence of such 
a current the charges on the paper become their own 
destroyers, as they draw out of the alternating current 
only the kind and quantity of electricity which is sufficient 
for their complete neutralization. 

There have been quite a number of other inventions, 
an account of which the writer published in The Printing 
Art, Vol. XIX, No. 1, March, 1912. All are based on one 
of the following principles: 

1.— Making paper a conductor by moistening. 

2.— Making the air a conductor by humidifying. 

3.— Inducing static charges out of the paper by means 
of grounded wires or gas flames. 

4.— Neutralizing the static charges in the sheet with 
charges of opposite polarity. 

Another solution of this problem, as well as of the prob- 
lem of expansion of paper and consequent poor register, 
could be reached by the construction of an insulated press- 
room. The air for this room should be supplied through 
an apparatus in which it could be brought to any required 
degree of temperature and humidity. The paper would 
naturally have to undergo sufficient airing in such a 
room as to become acclimated. After that, if the conditions 
remained constant, there could be no difficulty in getting 
register, so far as the paper was concerned, and a proper 
amount of warmth and moisture would also dissipate all 
static electricity. 
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ATLANTIC CITY. 
By Sanders. 


From “ Blast.”” A Review of the Great English Vortex. 





THE truth is, one’s vocation is never some far-off possi- 
bility. It is always the simple round of duties which the 
passing hour brings.— J. W. Dulles. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


IT is announced that Davison Dalziel, Unionist member 
of Parliament for Brixton, has acquired the Pall Mall 
Gazette, owned for many years by the Astor family. 


THE exports of type from the British Kingdom during 
the first seven months of this year were valued at £19,797 
($96,312), as against £41,817 ($203,489) for the same 
period in 1914. The British imports of type for the same 
months in 1915 amounted to £3,998 ($19,450), as against 
£7,450 ($36,244) in 1914. 

CANADIAN printers seem to prefer to get material from 
the United States rather than from their parent country. 
It is noted complainingly in an English trade paper that 
one month’s export of chases, quoins and slugs to Canada 
amounted to $91, while for the same month the imports of 
the same material into Canada from the United States 
amounted to $5,350. 

A CONSIDERABLE rise in the price of printing-inks is pre- 
dicted, and may be expected soon. Dyes are practically 
unobtainable; hence, stocks of colored inks are running 
very low and when exhausted can not be replaced. Many 
reds are quite exhausted; violets are worse; brilliant 
greens made from dyes cost 100 to 150 per cent more, while 
blacks are up about 30 per cent. 

THE question, which has come up in English trade cir- 
cles, whether hand compositors or machine compositors, 
who because of scarcity of work at their trade took up 
munition-making, were best fitted as workers at the lathe 
in turning out grenades, seems to be decided in favor of 
the former. A large number of printers are now engaged 
in the army workshops, where many are put at saddler’s 
work. 

THE Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., whose Lon- 
don agents are the Canadian-American Machinery Com- 
pany, Ltd., Bouverie street, E. C., has fitted up its large 
machine-shops in East Toronto as a shell factory, with a 
daily capacity of 350 to 400 4%4-inch shells and 1,000 15 to 
18 pounders, all high explosives. The company has been 
working day and night on 4%-inch shells. They, of course, 
do not load the shells, but deliver them ready for loading. 
They claim to be the only typefoundry in the world to have 
installed a complete shell-making plant. 


THE printing classes at the St. Bride Foundation School, 
Bride Lane, London, E. C., were opened September 13 for 
the winter season. The instruction includes typography, 
composing, linotype and monotype, press and machine, lith- 
ography, and clerical and administrative work. The Lon- 
don Burough printing classes opened on September 28, with 
both day and evening sessions. The Aldenham Institute 
printing classes opened with some new features on Sep- 
tember 21. In addition to these printing schools, the Cam- 
berwell School of Arts and Crafts, London, E. C., has 
afternoon and evening classes for printers’ apprentices; 
these opened for the season on September 20. 


AS IN every large organization of workers, says the 
Printers’ Register, the London Society of Compositors has 
its work-shy (or born-tired) members. The committee of 
the Society has noted that, although work might have been 
obtained in several directions by some of these “ Weary 
Willies,” many of the habitual “ prov.” takers had been 
too tired to seek it. The committee had gone into the 
careers of some of them, and had found that during the 
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past decade a sum of more than £250 each had been received 
from Society funds by these “ never works.” Eight of the 
cases had been looked into, with the result that they had 
been suspended from benefits for twelve months, when 
their cases would be reconsidered. Nothing of this will 
sound strange to relief committees of American typo- 
graphical union locals. 

AT a recent meeting of the Library Association Con- 
ference, at London, one of the topics discussed was the 
inferior quality of the paper used in the production of 
the modern book. Mr. John Ballinger, the librarian of 
the National Library of Wales, said that the rapid wearing 
out of books printed on poor paper was an increasing charge 
not merely for the actual renewals, but also in administra- 
tion expenses. Thirty years ago the best popular books 
were obtainable in a form that allowed them to be read 
by five or six times as many readers as the books issued 
to-day. He suggested that the Carnegie Trustees should 
take steps to fix a standard quality of library paper. There 
is no doubt but that a great number of our present-day 
books are printed on paper that will soon perish, but this 
is caused chiefly by the demand for cheap literature and 
the necessity for using the cheapest material procurable 
to enable publishers to sell their volumes at what is usually 
known as a “ popular price.” The matter is one that can 
be redressed by the public; if it wants books to last it must 
pay higher prices for them; if it demands “ cheapness,” 
then it must put up with the accompanying “ nastiness.” 


GERMANY. 


A TURKISH paper, Ssanayi w Tidjaret, has been started 
in Berlin, under the editorship of Mehmed Radji Bey. 

UNDER German military auspices there are now pub- 
lished 66 newspapers, the majority daily. Of these, 9 are 
in Russian, 49 in Belgian and 11 in French territory. 

THE recently deceased and locally noted printer, Josef 
Tonnes, of Diisseldorf, willed one-half of the interest from 
his estate of 500,000 marks to the local lying-in asylum 
and one-half for the relief of capitalistically poor master 
tradesmen. 

THE Gesellschaft Typographia (Typographic Associa- 
tion) of Leipsic on August 29 last celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. At the same time one member, Hermann 
Krésing, celebrated his fiftieth year of connection with the 
association. 

ACCORDING to this year’s issue of Sperling’s “ Zeit- 
schriften-Adressbuch ” (Periodical Directory), the number 
of periodicals now published in Germany is 6,421. The 
number listed last year was 6,896, indicating that under 
the influence of the war 475 discontinued publication dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The enormous growth of 
German periodical literature is indicated by the fact that 
since 1892 the number has been almost doubled. In 1892 
there appeared 3,537 periodicals; in 1901 the number rose 
to 5,231, and in 1911 to almost 6,000. 

THE typefoundries of Germany are endeavoring, now 
that there is such a slackness of work in printing-offices, 
to induce all printers who have not yet introduced stand- 
ard Didot type-bodies into their plants to have all their type 
and spacing material recast on Didot point bodies, to stand- 
ard height and on the universal lining system. Though 
a normal system in these respects has reigned for many 
years in German typefoundries, they are still obliged to 


east a large proportion of material in accordance with 


varying standards of body, height and alignment which 
have come down from days long gone by. The printers are 
admonished that the change, which would be economical 
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in the long run to all concerned, can be best brought about 
now while their offices are not busy. 


EARLY in the war there was transported for safety from 
Konigsberg to Berlin the noted “ Silver Library ” of Duke 
Albrecht and his wife, of Prussia. The library has been 
on exhibition to select circles, especially the Berlin Society 
of Bibliophiles. The bindings, which give the library its 
name, are of cast, engraved and beaten silver, the work 
of the most artistic silversmiths of the period of 1550-58, 
when the library was organized, and are due to the insti- 
gation of Duchess Anna Maria, the second wife of Duke 
Albrecht. Twice before has this library been removed for 
safety’s sake — during the Seven Years’ War to Kiistrin, 
and in 1806 to Memelin. 


THE German Book Trades Association has just issued a 
broadside with an illustration of the building owned by 
it and housing its executive offices at Leipsic. We repro- 
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but 3,228 had full working-time, while 1,900 had half days 
and less. The union was therefore compelled to discon- 
tinue its regular relief benefits and confine itself to paying 
out only absolutely necessary relief to its out-of-work and 
sick members and widows of members. Gradually the 
work situation improved; many members found situations 
in factories supplying war munitions; but at the end of 
1914 there remained still 1,596 without work, as compared 
with an average of 560 before the war began. The union’s 
income for the last fiscal year was 753,145.75 marks ($179,- 
248.68) and its disbursements 913,350.56 marks ($217,- 
377.43). The number of journeymen members at the close 
of the year was 11,028, and of apprentice members, 1,925. 


AUSTRIA. 


A COMMITTEE appointed to deliberate upon the Vienna 
newspaper compositors’ wage-scale, which was about to 
terminate, concluded to advance the date of termination 














The German Book Trades House at Leipsic. 


duce the picture, which shows a structure whose beauty 
ought to make every member of the association feel proud 
of it, and which should tempt the American printing and 
publishing trades to imitate if not surpass their German 
confréres with an organization and a headquarters home 
of a similar nature. In addition to the executive offices, the 
different floors and rooms of this building are devoted to 
standing displays of graphic work and machinery for its 
production. 

THE Union of Lithographers and Allied Trades, which 
for a number of years has experienced many drawbacks, 
has been naturally hit very hard by the war. Though the 
lithographic trade has suffered for a long time under 
deterring economic conditions, the union nevertheless 
undertook to fight two big strike and lock-out campaigns 
(in 1905 and 1911-12), which made very heavy drains on 
its finances. Toward the end of 1913 there began an 
improvement in the business, which led to high hopes for 
1914, influenced also by the big printing-trades exposition 
at Leipsic, which was expected to give further life to the 
lithographic trade. But the advent of the world war 
brought all to naught. On August 16, 1914, there were 
7,713 members without work and 3,080 others had been 
called to assume military duties. Nearly 11,000 members 
were thus lost to the trade; of the remaining members, 


to December 31, 1916, despite the fact that, in view of the 
increased cost of living, the rates were considered inade- 
quate by the workers. 


AT the end of 1914 the Austrian typographical union 
had 10,897 members, as against 16,252 at the beginning 
of the year. The loss of 5,355 members was no doubt caused 
by the war. There were listed 740 printers not belonging 
to the union. The income of the union during 1914 amounted 
to 1,277,381.76 crowns ($259,308.50) and the disburse- 
ments 1,648,274.04 crowns ($334,599.63). Relief was paid 
out for 425,616 out-of-work days, as against 228,946 in 1913 
and 124,143 in 1912. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE Swiss paper-manufacturers’ association has an- 
nounced an increase of fifteen per cent in the price of 
all papers, and that a further increase may be expected 
if there should come no moderation in the cost of raw 
materials. 


AT a recent meeting of representatives of the masters 
and workmen’s unions, to consider the wage-scale, it was 
decided to reduce the weekly working-time to thirty-three 
hours for machine compositors and to thirty-nine hours 
for hand compositors, pressmen, stereotypers and electro- 
typers. These hours will probably continue until the end 
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of the war brings about better conditions for the printing 
trade. 

MARIA-EINSIEDELN, in the canton of Schwyz, which 
entertains the hope that, should the exigencies of war 
oblige Pope Benedict to leave Rome, he will make it his 
headquarters, has perhaps the largest Catholic publishing 
house in the world, that of the Benziger Brothers Company, 
which has several branches in the United States. This 
establishment not only publishes German Catholic litera- 
ture, but produces much in other languages, especially in 
the English. Its works comprise every branch of typog- 
raphy — letterpress, lithography, wood and photo engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, bookbinding, etc. 


JAPAN. 

THE Japan Magazine says that Vice-Admiral Yokoyama 
has invented a process for making paper boats which are 
to serve crews of submarines from drowning in case of dis- 
aster. The already very tough and stout paper called 
hashikirazu, made of mulberry-tree fibers, through a 
special method is made waterproof. Two sheets of this 
prepared paper are glued together so fast that two persons 
tugging at it can not tear them apart. This paper can 
remain many hours in water without losing its cohesive- 
ness. The boat is really a sort of raft, being made up of a 
number of paper cylinders, which are pumped full of air. 


HUNGARY. 

THE Kelet Népe, a periodical published at Budapest, 
in the Hungarian language, and devoted to international 
politics and the economic interests of the central powers 
and the oriental States, is now also published in a German 
edition, under the name, Das junge Europa (Young 
Europe), it being realized that in the mixture of languages 
in the Austro-Hungarian empire the German holds the 
position of an Esperanto or universal language, which 
every educated citizen of the realm can understand and 
speak, even though his parents gave him another language. 





THE MONOTYPE IN A TRADE PLANT.* 
BY J. H. WALDEN. 


THINK I had the distinction of starting the 
first monotype trade-composition plant. In 
June, 1906, I started in Kansas City with 
two machines, operating a few hours a day, 
or whenever a trial job could be coaxed 
from a printer. I soon moved to Chicago, 
where I have succeeded in building up a 
plant of twelve machines, which is operated 
both day and night the year round. 

Now, the turning-point in my career was when I got it 
clearly in my head that the quicker I got out of the trade- 
composition business the more rapid would be my success. 
To-day I do not pretend to operate a trade-composition 
plant, but I do claim to operate an efficient and highly 
profitable trade composing-room. 

I want to make this distinction as clear as possible, as 
I am one of the pioneers in the trade composing-room busi- 
ness, and there is just as much difference between being 
in the trade composing-room business and being in the 
trade-composition business as there is between success and 
failure. 

The man who runs a trade-composition plant produces 
matter more or less correct on the galley, and he usually 


* An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of 


the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, held at Los Ange- 


les, California, September 21 to 24, 1915. 
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sells this product to the cut-price printer, whose chief aim 
in life seems to be to find some method of underselling his 
brother printer who owns composing-machines. 

My experience shows that in the trade-composition busi- 
ness low price is the all-important point, and that is the 
reason why the trade-composition plant is always getting 
new customers, and by the same token the printers are 
always having to find new trade-composition plants. Appar- 
ently both the buyers and sellers of composition on the 
galley are short-lived. 

I believe that the trade-composition plant has no per- 
manent place in the printing industry, as the only excuse 
for its existence is the desire to get the other fellow to hold 
the bag. 

For example, the printer whose work requires compos- 
ing-machines tries to find somebody to start a trade-com- 
position plant to assume this investment for him. Too often 
in his search he is aided and abetted by the composing- 
machine salesman. At any rate, an operator is found who 
wants to “ go into business for himself” and “ be his own 
boss,” and this poor fellow starts in a business that begins 
nowhere and ends nowhere; that is, selling incomplete 
composition on the galley at so much per thousand ems. 

On the other hand, the trade composing-room has quite 
as legitimate and as necessary a place in the printing indus- 
try as the trade-electrotype plant or the plants that supply 
the printer with cuts, because very few printing-offices 
are large enough to have their own electrotype foundry 
or their own engraving department. 

There is no business on the face of the earth that has 
more detail than a printing-office composing-room, or where 
the difference between good management and bad manage- 
ment shows more quickly in the bank account. 

My business in running a trade composing-room is to 
relieve my customers of their composing-room problems. 
Unlike a trade-composition plant, I do not sell them “ raw 
material” so that they have two chances of losing money 
ona job: First, through defects in this raw material, and, 
second, through slipshod methods in completing this raw 
material. I sell them complete pages, ready for lock-up 
either for press or for foundry. 

Thus the trade composing-room benefits the printer in 
two ways: First, because this highly specialized business 
employing experts on one line of work can obviously pro- 
duce work much cheaper and better than can the printer 
whose composing-room is only a side issue; second, because 
the trade composing-room with a cost system — and I claim 
to have a real cost system — can quote a definite price per 
page for matter made up ready for the chase. In short, the 
printer who does business with the trade composing-room 
not only gets his made-up pages for less money than he 
could produce them himself, but he also insures himself 
from loss on a job, as he knows before he takes the job 
exactly what the composition will cost, and you cost experts 
always claim that the hardest kind of estimating is on the 
cost of composition. 

In the composing-room labor is the all-important item 
in cost, for practically no material goes into the product 
you sell — as the metal is returned for credit after the job 
is printed. This is just another way of saying that the 
selection and training of the employees of a trade compos- 
ing-room is the factor that makes or breaks that business. 

It is necessary to have the highest skilled operators on 
the machines, for, unfortunately, the copy furnished is gen- 
erally of poor quality and badly prepared, and, of course, 
we are expected to turn out the highest grade of work from 
such copy. 

The handling of the matter after it leaves the machines 
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is every bit as important as the hitting of the keys of the 
composing-machine. 

I remember reading recently that twenty-five years 
ago Mr. De Vinne said that the composing-machines then 
invented only did the rough work of composition, that is, 
they furnished the raw material for the hand compositor, 
and that he questioned very much whether any machine 
would ever be invented that would do much more. 

Right here, I think, is the secret of the success of the 
trade composing-room, for I have been amazed at the econ- 
omies that can be effected by systematizing the work that 
must be done to every piece of composition after it leaves 
the machine. Now, obviously, it is only possible to obtain 
these economies in a big plant where specialists are 
employed and where everything is systematized. 

For example, in my plant, as the galleys for a job are 
completed they are collected in a self-indexed galley-bank 
on wheels and this is moved up to the frame of the composi- 
tor who is to do the make-up. As the pages are made up 
they are put back in this portable galley-bank ready for 
delivery. 

I told you that my success began when I got the idea 
of getting out of the trade-composition business and into 
the trade composing-room business. I was forced to study 
the problem of what happens to the product of a composing- 
machine after it leaves the machine, because in the days 
when I first entered the trade-composition business there 
was a very strong prejudice on the part of compositors, 
and their employers, too, against movable type. In those 
days the monotype did not cast low quads and spaces, and 
many a time the man who furnished the machine composi- 
tion was blamed for work-ups on press that were due to 
bad justification in hand-corrected lines. 

To retain my customers, I had to overcome this preju- 
dice against movable type, and at one time it seemed to me 
that a very large part of my time and energy was given to 
teaching compositors how to be compositors. At any rate, 
there was beaten in on me the possibilities of economy in 
the composing-room between the time when the matter came 
in on the galley from a trade plant until it went out in 
chases to the pressroom. 

And so I finally got it through my head that my mission 
in life was not to systematize the other fellow’s composing- 
room, but to start a composing-room of my own and syste- 
matize it. 

I have had to study the composing-machine problem 
because my future success depended upon it, and all the 
study that I have been able to make teaches me that for 
the man who intends to run a trade composing-room the 
monotype is the ideal machine. 

In the first place, the printer who buys completed pages 
is enough of a business man to realize the value of quality 
in his work, and the printers with whom I do business rec- 
ognize that the only way to secure the printing surfaces 
that they demand is to use individual type. 

The flexibility of the monotype is a tremendous advan- 
tage to me in building up my business. If a good customer 
wants a special bold-face in order to satisfy a client of his, 
I let him have it, because the matrices for that bold-face 
—caps., lower-case, figures and points — cost me but $20. 
I combine these in the matrix case with the roman I already 
have, and all three parties to the transaction are satisfied. 
My customer’s client gets a job with the typographic dis- 
tinction he wants; my customer has turned out a good job 
for which he gets a good price; then, too, I am pleased, 
because I have satisfied my customer on that job and made 
it sure that his work will keep coming back to me. In short, 
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instead of spending $20 in talk, I spend it in matrices that 
will help me sell more work. 

The ease with which the monotype handles intricate and 
complicated matter, and the fact that matter containing 
black-letter and roman can be set almost as fast as straight 
roman, is, of course, a help in selling my product. 

But, of course, the greatest advantage of the monotype 
to me in running a trade composing-room is the fact that 
the product is individual type. When a galley of matter 
leaves my caster-room it is gone for good, and the product 
of the caster-room is no more affected by what happens to 
that galley thereafter than if I were selling uncorrected 
matter on the galley. All corrections and alterations are 
made by hand at the case, using type made on the mono- 
type. When my caster-room is not busy on composition, 
the machines make this type for the cases, so that I come 
very near to getting one hundred per cent efficiency from 
the casters. 

And I come within hailing distance of getting that effi- 
ciency from my handmen, because they never have to wait 
for corrections from the machine; they do not have to hunt 
for material or distribute anything. 

For the man who sells pages corrected and in final shape 
ready for the chases, the cost of handling the matter after 
it leaves the composing-machine is the all-important ques- 
tion. And it is for that reason, more than any other, that 
I have built my trade composing-room around the monotype. 

There is one feature of the monotype that is particularly 
advantageous to the trade composing-room and equally 
advantageous to all printers, and that is what the Mono- 
type Company calls its unit system of construction. The 
company makes every improvement so that it can be applied 
to existing machines, that is, instead of having to discard 
a complete machine and replace it with a new machine, to 
get the advantage of the experience of the manufacturer 
of machinery, I have only to discard the old unit, and apply 
in its place the improved unit. In this way I keep my plant 
right up to the minute, and I know that any improved unit 
brought out will help me increase the efficiency of my oper- 
ators; for example, I believe I was one of the first mono- 
type users to equip all my keyboards with the automatic 
repeater, the automatic scale and the electric-light units. 

The advantage of thus keeping machines up to the min- 
ute can be appreciated when I tell you that we recently 
completed a book of 278 pages on which the automatic 
repeater showed a net gain of seventy-five per cent in key- 
board production. 

Another great advantage that appeals to me in this 
unit system of construction is that I have only one model 
machine, so that our two original machines are inter- 
changeable with the last two machines bought within the 
year; that is, on any one of our machines we can do exactly 
the same work and get the same product, both in quality and 
quantity. 

We use the continuous lead and rule molds, making all 
leads and rules on the monotype. I never appreciated fully 
what non-distribution meant until I had the pleasure of 
dumping pages of tabular work without taking out a rule. 
Usually the printer gets it going and coming, but to have 
a new unit like this come out at the time when the prices of 
brass rule were going sky-high was very fortunate. 

In conclusion, the trade composing-room has a real place 
in the printing industry — it performs a real service and 
helps steady prices instead of demoralizing them. 


CONFIDENCE imparts a wondrous inspiration to its pos- 


sessor. It bears him on in security, either to meet no dan- 
ger, or to find matter of glorious trial.— Milton. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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in this series of articles the problems of job ition will be di d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These and 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fund tal principles— the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 











Contour. 

Every letter has its own peculiar shape which 
distinguishes it from other letters of the alphabet. 
Every word with its ascenders and descenders pro- 
truding above and below the ordinary letters, together 
with its proportionate length as a whole, is distinc- 
tive from all other words so that it is possible to 


simply a word representing shape, the line surround- 
ing an object which distinguishes it from other 
objects. Contour should be pleasing, graceful — yes, 
artistic — if an object is to be beautiful. 

In typography, contour wields a wonderful influ- 
ence — it can make or mar a design. It can afford a 
contrast as striking as a silhouette of some ungainly 
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Fic. 1. 
The unsatisfactory appearance of this title-page is due to the fact 
that all lines are almost equal in length. 


recognize it, and generally at a glance. The solid 
mass of a silhouette picture of one man is distin- 
guishable from that of another, even though we are 
denied sight of the eyes, hair, or the facial and 
wrinkle lines, because of its contour. Contour is 
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Rearrangement with greater variation in length of lines, and bet- 
ter contour. Its shape suggests a glass with stem and base. 


animal, such as a hippopotamus, compared to the 
graceful lines of the silhouette of a fawn. 

One great consideration in the arrangement of a 
pleasing shape in a group of lines is variation in the 
length of those lines. A group in which all the lines 
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are almost but not exactly of equal length is ungainly, 
as is also a group in which very short and long lines 
are placed in rotation. Then, too, if neither of these 
mistakes is made the long and short lines can be 
grouped in such a way that the page as a whole is 
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“Let the wicked forsake his way. and the unjust man his 
thoughts, and let him return to the Lord, and He will have 
mercy “ “ms and to our God, for He is bountiful to forgive."* 
—Isaiis lv, 7. 


OBJECT 

The object of the mission is to offer ex- 
traordinary opportunities for hearing the 
Word of God and for worthily receiving the 
Sacraments. God enriches with wonderful 


favors those who make the Missions well; 
and we should all earnestly pray that not 








Fic. 3. 

Not only is there insufficient variation in the length of display 
lines, but the short lines are at the top, contrary to requirements 
for most pleasing shape. 


not satisfactory, the line of contour being not pleas- 
ing. It is a hard matter to explain the essentials to 
good contour so that the compositor not blessed with 
an artistic eye can be safe from violating this impor- 
tant consideration. The artistic compositor will note 
such violations on the instant, his inherent taste for 
the beautiful enabling him to distinguish between the 
beautiful and that which is not. The main consid- 
eration is to have a distinct variation in the length 
of the lines making up a group or design, provided 
the lines are not squared, and in either case a good 
variation in the meas- 
ures of the_ several 
groups. Good proportion 
is essential between the 
several parts of the de- 
sign. 

Some distinguished 
writers on the subject 
have advocated that com- 
positors strive to make 
the contour of their type- 
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The largest line should be longer or the second largest line shorter, 
so that a more perfect pyramid would be formed. 





groups represent the lines of some object of pleas- 
ing shape. They have dwelt long upon the sub- 
ject of taking as such models vases, urns, and other 
objects of pleasing contour. This is not a bad plan, 
and none will deny but that a type-group follow- 
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“Let the wicked forsake his way. and the unjust man his | 
thoughts, and let him return to the Lord, and He will haze | 
mercy on him, and to our God, for He is bountiful to forgive."* | 
—Isaiis lv, 7. 

OBJECT 

The object of the mission is to offer ex- 
traordinary opportunities for hearing the 
Word of God and for worthily receiving the 

Sacraments. God enriches with wonderful 
favors those who make the Missions well; 
and we should all earnestly pray that not 
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By giving the line “‘ Dominican Fathers ’’ greater prominence 
by reason of its importance, the longest line is brought nearer 
the top and the contour of the group. is improved. 


ing out the contour of some object possessing artis- 
tic merit is satisfactory. But the rub comes in the 
fact that a vase or urn can be perfectly satisfac- 
tory as regards contour, while a type-design modeled 
after it would not be so pleasing. On the other hand, 
and such cases are in the vast majority, one can 
arrange his lines so that the contour of the whole will 
be satisfactory, but he will have to rack his brain 
forever without coming to a conclusion as to just 
what it represents. “ Getting into deep water,” you, 
the reader, are doubtless at this moment murmuring 
; as you read, and we will 
come right back with, 
“Yes, we are, as far as 
explaining in words just 
what pleasing contour 
Nevertheless we can 
furnish examples and, 
just as sure as “ac- 
tions speak louder than 
words,” examples are 
plainer than words. 
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Fig. 1 is a type-design in which the shape is poor. 
Its contour can be likened to the clumsy, ungainly 
creature aforementioned. It is not pleasing, one 
must admit. This line should be longer, that shorter, 
and so on down the page. The passing from the end 
of one line to another is not along graceful lines; 
the angle of change of direction is not sharp enough. 
Alongside, the same design is rearranged with a 
view to more pleasing lines. The contrast has doubt- 
less proved more informative to you than all these 
verbose paragraphs. It will be noted, too, that an 
imaginary line about the design representing the 
shape of the whole — a silhouette, as it were, if your 
imagination carries you that far — might represent 
as well the contour of a vase of pleasing shape. It 
should afford you a basis for distinguishing between 
pleasing and unsatisfactory contour. 

In modeling designs on the lines of other objects 
the typographer must keep in mind that all-impor- 
tant consideration that, in the interest of balance, 
the longest line should be at or near the top. This 
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Fig. 5. 
A library lamp is suggested by the contour of this title-page, 
but the arrangement of the upper group, representing the shade, 
is unsatisfactory in a type-design. 


makes it impossible to follow out the lines of those 
vases and urns, perfectly satisfactory as such, in 
which there is a bow] at the bottom extending upward 
in a narrow stem. Such a vase is represented by 
the contour of Fig. 3, and the inconsistency of fol- 
lowing it in a type-design is at once made apparent 
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licated when stock 


is sold. 
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Fic. 6. 
An announcement, the contour of which suggests the outline 
of an urn, and the ornament at the top might suggest a flower. 
A pleasing and interesting shape. 


by giving Fig. 4 a cursory glance. The lines at the 
top in Fig. 3 are too short, whereas in the rearrange- 
ment the shape is improved by giving added length 
to the top lines. However, a design modeled after the 
same vase upside down would be satisfactory. 

Considerable has been written in this department 
relative to the pyramid and inverted-pyramid forms 
in typography. It has been stated that to start with 
a short line and complete the group with a long line, 
thus forming a pyramid, should be avoided. It should, 
even though such a shape is represented by the 
library lamp on a narrow stem at the top of which 
is a pyramidal shade — which is very satisfactory as 
a lamp (Fig. 5). If there are several short lines 
preceding the longest line, then there should be a 
greater number of short lines below it if the contour 
is to be good. 

The compositor whose eye is quick at noting sug- 
gestions of material objects in the contour of type- 
groups will not experience much difficulty in “seeing ” 
the bowl, stem and base of a vase or glass in the 





shape of the announcement reproduced as Fig. 6. 
Perhaps, and more than likely, the compositor of 
this pleasing typographic design had no thought of 
such a suggestion as offered, but it is there, neverthe- 
less. Note the pleasing change of measures which 
follow from part to part by pleasing curves. 

The wedding announcement is an item of print- 
ing which, because of arbitrary names, dates which 
can not be changed for the printer’s convenience, 
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A wedding announcement of pleasing contour. 
and a formal style of wording, often gives the com- 
positor considerable trouble in his efforts to arrange 
a shapely design. However, it often helps to set the 
names of the parents and parties to the contract in 
a size larger than the body or, if such a practice 
gives too long a line here or there, to set the names 
in the same size as the remainder. The date can 
often be set acceptably in a size smaller than the 
other lines, or even arranged in two lines — the 
month, day and date in one line, and the year in a 
second —in order to attain a more graceful, less 
bulky, contour. Fig. 7 represents a wedding an- 
nouncement of pleasing contour, and it will be noted 
in passing that the two pyramid forms are inverted, 
more short lines follow the two long lines than pre- 
cede them in each instance. While it will often be 
impossible to obtain a shapely group in a wedding 
announcement or invitation, improvement can gen- 
erally be made by following the simple suggestions 
made above. 

While we encourage our readers to follow rigidly 
the rules of balance and proportion, we can not deny 
that there are times when both can be violated to 
advantage. The advertisement, “ Quality — Speed,” 


reproduced herewith as Fig. 8, represents such a 
case. 


The monotonous placement of the word “ Qual- 
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ity ” and the equal prominence of heading and signa- 
ture are violations of the two principles in question, 
but the reader will note in the contour of the type- 
lines the shape of an hour-glass. Speed is a repre- 
sentation of time and the hour-glass symbolizes time, 
so that there is an excuse, at least, for the arrange- 
ment, despite the inverted pyramid at the bottom. 
We do not wish to go on record as stating that viola- 
tions of principles should never be made, for they 
can be made to advantage at times, but, strange as 
the suggestions may appear, such violations should 
be made intelligently, that is, with a purpose. 

We could go on for pages citing examples such as 
we have and showing illustrations, but such a prac- 
tice would be mere reiteration and would add noth- 
ing to the discussion. 





Quality—Speed 


We all know are the necessary factors to be 
considered in buying printing, and it is our 
claim that in both of these points we 
have never been outclassed. But 
there is still another point to con- 
sider, which is in some cases 
more vital than the others, 
and it is in this point 
that we excel 
—it is 


Service 


We 
have recently 
inaugurated a new de- 
partment for the prepara- 
tion of copy, which enables 
us to furnish our customers with 
the kind of advertising best suited 
to their needs from inspiration to mail- 
ing. This and our reputation for fine work 
should be of interest to buyers of printing. 


The Roycroft Press 


725-733 S. Franklin Street, Ottawa, Kansas 











Fic. 8. 
An hour-glass is suggested by the above advertisement. 


Make your type-groups shapely, not so much as to 
the groups themselves but, more important still, as 
regards the page as a whole, the groups in combina- 
tion. As in everything else, we have no use for that 
which is shapeless. In display composition, particu- 
larly, where we make great effort to please the eye, 
form must be considered to be more than the acciden- 
tal outline of a group of unequal lines. 

Symmetry may even up the two sides of a type- 
design and make it seem orderly, but form depends 
not only upon a straight central axis dividing it into 
identical halves, but also on good contour, or outside 
lines. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


fhis department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Sorrespondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Make It Readable—Continued. 

In last month’s issue we wrote on the above sub- 
ject, but from a different angle than we will pursue 
in this issue. The act of reading can be made difficult 
for the reader in more ways than one, and since the 
entire excuse for printing is in the dissemination of 
knowledge, it should, first of all, be readable. 
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Fic. 1. 
An illegible type-face at best is here dominated by a complex rule 
arrangement and reading is made a task. 


Certain type-faces are more legible than others. 
Some were designed with a view to other features 
than legibility. Among these is the gothic, or text, 


letter, which is characterized by its black, rich tone 
and its similarity in shape to the gothic style of archi- 
tecture much in vogue at the time the letter was first 
used. The rich effect produced by it on the early 
parchment rolls, highly rubricated by uncial initials 
and decorative ornaments, was at that time in high 
favor. But with the passing years came the age of 
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Club Motto: 


‘*By our efforts we win.’’ 


Club Colors: 


Brown, Yellow and Green 


Club Flower: 
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Fic. 2. 
With a legible letter for the lines necessarily set in small type, 
unhampered by rule arrangements, the design is easily read. 


printing from separate types, and the increase in the 
amount of printing made necessary a more legible 
letter than the gothic, so the roman capitals, and 
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finally roman lower-case, by far the most easily read 
style of letter yet devised, came into being. It is 
because of this high degree of legibility that roman 
lower-case is used to-day in books, newspapers and 
advertisements, in fact, every place where the amount 
of matter demands the use of a small size of letter. 

As an illustration of the comparative legibility of 
two type-faces, we show herewith, Fig. 1, the title- 
page of a program for a woman’s club in which a 
text-letter is used throughout. Some effort is neces- 
sary to read the lines set in small type; as a matter 
of fact, the larger sizes are not particularly illegible 
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A common fallacy is the belief that the larger the 
type, the more legible it is. That is true only to a 
certain extent, and that extent depends upon the dis- 
tance from which it is to be read. Posters naturally 
demand larger type than newspaper advertisements, 
which in turn can be set in larger type than the page 
of a book which is read without conflict with counter- 
attractions. That type can be too large to be read 
with ease is proved by the advertisement reproduced 
as Fig. 3. In the composition of this advertisement 
the compositor endeavored to crowd in the very 
largest sizes of type possible, and the resultant con- 





New Fall Goods Arriving 
Each Day by Freight and Express. 


Watch us this fall for prices. We will “Save You 
Money” on all your purchases of Dry Goods, Shoes, 
Clothing, Cloaks, Shirts, Underwear, Millinery, Etc. 


COME TO SEE US. 


W. H. ANDERSON & CO. 


HOUSE OF A 1,000 BARGAINS 














Greenwood, South Carolina 





New Fall Goods Arriving Each Day 
By Freight and Express 


Watch us this fall for prices. We 
will save you money on all your 
purchases of Dry Goods, Shoes, 
Clothing, Cloaks, Shirts, Under- 
wear, Millinery, etc. Come, see us. 














W. H. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


The House of 1,000 Bargains 


Greenwood, South Carolina 

















Fic. 3. 
The effect of congestion due to crowding the advertisement with 
the largest sizes of type possible makes reading very difficult. 


and for that reason are quite satisfactory in display, 
but as the size decreases, the difficulty in reading it 
increases. We will not go so far as to say that read- 
ing the lines is particularly difficult for printers 
accustomed to it, but those who are not in daily touch 
with the printing business, and who are unfamiliar 
with the intricacies of the letter’s design, experience 
some difficulty, as tests have shown. But in our 
rearrangement, Fig. 2, even the printer will read 
the lines of roman with much less difficulty than the 
text of Fig. 1. Therefore, avoid using text-letters in 
small sizes, and when the job contains considerable 
matter use roman lower-case as far as possible. 
Another factor in the illegibility of Fig. 1 is the 
network of rules constructed about the several type- 
groups. They dominate the design, subordinate the 
type, and, while they can not influence the charac- 
teristics of the letters, they demand so much atten- 
tion that they are constantly drawing the reader’s 
eye away from the type — an irritant, as it were. 
The effect of congestion produced by crowding the 
page so full of type and decoration also adds to the 
difficulty of reading. The compositor seems to have 
been more desirous of building up an unusual rule 
arrangement than of causing the type to be made as 
readable as possible. White space surrounding a 
page or group of type without decoration which con- 
flicts with the type for attention is an aid to legibility, 
and, although we by no means advocate the non-use 
of rule and ornaments, we would suggest to our read- 
ers that they be used only so far as they add to the 
attractiveness of the page or assist in making the 
page more readable by classification or division. Rule 
arrangements for the sake of the rule alone should 
be avoided. 














Fig. 4. 
Contrast between display and body of advertisement is greater, 
more white space is apparent and reading is without effort. 


gestion makes it a difficult matter for the reader’s 
eye to keep “on the beat.” Because, too, of a lack of 
sufficient white space, no feature stands out to press 
home the salient points in the advertisement. Fig. 4, 
set from smaller sizes of type, with the space thus 
saved given over to a background of white space, 
strikes you with force and reduces the difficulty of 
reading to a minimum. Do not crowd — give your 
type breathing-room. 
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Typography in 1838 — an advertisement from the Ithaca (N.Y.) 
Journal. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
magne be marked “ For Criticism’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, anag-si Postage on pack t must not be included 
in p of unless letter postage is placed on the entire pach peci must te mailed flat. If celled they will not be criticized. 











HOEFLICH PRINTING House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
blotter is an admirable example of good printing. The work on 
the half-tone is particularly commendable. 

KEITH Rocers, Park Rapids, Minnesota.— The letter-head for 
the land company is attractive in appearance, but there is a little 
too much space between the words set in small type. 

THE CLOVER Press, New York city.— Your work on the booklet 
showing the various colors and weights of Union Bond is com- 
mendable in every way, and no serious fault can be found with it. 





do not admire the cover-design, for in panelwork of this char- 
acter it is best to square up the type in conformity to the shape 
of the enclosing panel. 

BEN WILEY, Charleston, Illinois.— All the specimens are very 
good; the neat simplicity characteristic of your work is com- 
mendable indeed. On the Bible-class letter-head so many capitals 
give the items at the left a very confusing appearance. Where a 
considerable amount of matter is to be set, we would suggest that 
it be set in lower-case in the interest of legibility. 








Fugene L. 
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Distinctive bill-head arrangement by Howard VanSciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Had the word “ incorporated ” 


been centered beneath the name and not letter-spaced, an improvement would have resulted. 


C. W. Hickox, Northfield, Minnesota.— There are too many 
decorative units on the book-mark, and the Press Club card 
printed in silver on green cover-stock is rather overdone, too. 
“The House of Good Printing ” folder is very attractive. 

KENTUCKY PRINT SHop, Louisville, Kentucky.— Possibly your 
blotter has some advertising value, but certainly it is not a pleas- 
ing job of printing. The inharmonious type-faces and the wide 
letter-spacing of the word ‘ Print’’ are the faults most respon- 
sible for this unattractive appearance. 

QUEEN CITY TYPESETTING COMPANY, Seattle, Washington.— 
The catalogue of book and linotype faces in your plant is very 
attractively printed and especially well arranged. Personally, we 


Texarkana, Arkansas.— You turn out a 
very high grade of printing. Your compositors have the knack 
of displaying everything to best advantage. The brown on the 
real-estate mortgage note is a little flat, due to the fact that the 
press or fountain was not thoroughly clean when the brown was 
applied and the black which remained became mixed with it. 


The Texarkanian, 


THE PEKINS PRESS, Walden, New York.—In your remittance 
acknowledgment you have used Engravers Old English, a con- 
densed letter, in combination with Extended Lining Gothic, and 
the lack of harmony between them is responsible for the rather 
unattractive appearance of the card. On the card entitled “A 
Retentive Memory,” the words of the motto, which should be the 
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most prominent on the page, are subordinated by both the border 
and the signature. This geometric border, made up of rectangular 
units of varying length, is not a pleasing one, especially in use 
with type of comparatively small size. 

Frep S. IRESON, Williamson, West Virginia.— You have done 
remarkably well with all the designs, although we do not admire 
complicated border arrangements such as used on the blotter. 
The package-label is very good indeed. On the envelope-stuffer 














BRENTANO'’S 


EDITED BY TEMPLE SCOTT 














BRENTANO’S 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
NEW YORK 


ik. — 


Attractive arrangement of booklet-cover, illustrating a pleasing 
harmony between ornamental device and lettering. 


























the second line of the heading should be carried over to the right 
end of the line so as to balance the first line and make a more 
even distribution of white space. 

McGRAW-PHILLIPS PRINTING COMPANY, INC., New York city. 
— All of the specimens are attractive and possess a certain indi- 
viduality which can not but prove valuable. On the Hardy Will- 
iamson title-page the upper panel is not deep enough, and while 
the type crowds the rules at top and bottom, there is considerable 
white space at both sides. Marginal space between type-groups 
and enclosing panels should be approximately even on all four 
sides. 

LorEN C. HUNTER, Richmond, Missouri.— First of all, you 
make a mistake in printing lithotone borders on bond or blotter 
stocks, on either of which it has a tendency to fill up, printing 
unevenly. This border is adaptable only for printing on smooth 
stock. The first line of the blotter should have been made a full 
line, and the words, ‘‘ The Home of Better Printing,’’ could have 
been set in italic to marked advantage. The lion cut on the letter- 
head is printed in too strong a color. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— Some of your 
ecards are satisfactory, but on the one for the Inter-State Tree 
Treating Company, display is very much at fault. The name of 
the firm should be set in larger type than the address, and the 
matter subordinate to the name of the firm should be set in 
smaller type so as not to crowd the card, and so that by contrast 
the name of the firm would “ stand out.’’” Tudor Black does not 
harmonize with extended types. 

Howarp VANSCcIVER, Norfolk, Virginia.—The samples you 
have sent us are exceptionally clever in design, composition and 
selection of colors for printing. We are particularly pleased with 
the brochure, “A Question of Common Interest,” the cover-design 
being particularly handsome, printed in black and brown on brown 
stock. It is reproduced, but of course the reproduction can not 
do justice to the original. We are also showing the bill-head used 
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by your firm, which is novel in treatment and certain to impress 
any recipient because of its distinctive appearance. Personally, 
we do not admire such extreme letter-spacing as is the case in 
the word “ Incorporated ’”’ and would much prefer to see the line 
set flush to the left and not letter-spaced. 

Percy L. A. LINEs, Seattle, Washington.— No fault of a 
serious nature can be found with any of your specimens, for they 
compare favorably with the very best work coming to this depart- 
ment, especially as regards composition. In the imitation of 
engraved work with type, we do not advocate practicing the 
inconsistencies of spacing so often found in the work of the 
engraver. Such inconsistencies should be avoided in engraved 
work as well as in letterpress printing. 

Delaven Republican, Delavan, Wisconsin.— The Republican’s 
Brown Book is an especially attractive little paper and reflects 
much credit on every department; not only for the good appear- 
ance of the booklet, but for the energy and ‘“‘ nerve” necessary 
to put over such a proposition in a small town. On the first inside 
page the initial letter is too far removed from the remainder of 
the word of which it is a part. The brown ink used on the cover 
is a little thin and weak for printing on dark cover-stock. 
















Tracy T. TYLer, Crete, Nebraska.— The menu-card you sub- 
mit is indeed a creditable piece of work. The only serious fault 
with the job is the placement of the bottom line on the title-page. 
This line crowds the border at the bottom too closely and should 
be raised to a point where the variation between the space from 
the ends of the line and the border at the side, and that from the 
bottom of the line to the border below, is not so great. Prefera- 
bly, the greater space should, in the majority of cases, be at the 
bottom. 

THE EMERSON PREss, Gary, Indiana.— The announcement 
printed on brown cover-stock would have been very much more 
attractive and effective if the small lines which you have printed 
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Brochure-cover by Howard VanSciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Originally printed in brown and black on brown cover-stock, this 
simple design was especially attractive. 










































in light brown were printed in bright green. As it is, one can 
read them only with difficulty. Business-cards of the style such 
as you use have no value whatever. A novelty which is consistent 
in design with the requirements of good printing is very satisfac- 
tory, but to secure novelty at the expense of good work is not a 
good practice. 
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WALTER DEVANTIER, Detroit, Michigan.— One serious fault 
mars the appearance of some of your very best designs — namely, 
the use of capitals of a larger size than the lower-case used in the 
line, and the use beneath the lower-case letters of a rule lining it 
up with the bottom of the capitals. This practice has no value 
in strengthening display, is time-consuming, and has no artistie 
merit. The hand-lettered specimens, especially the labels, are 
thoroughly satisfactory and indicate that you are making progress 
in that line of endeavor. 


CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION PRESS, Chengtu, West China.— 
There is not much choice between the three letter-head arrange- 
ments. Specimen No. 3 is the most simply arranged, but No. 2 
is also very good, the main fault with it being that the several 
groups are too widely separated. If the main display line and 
the Chinese characters below it were lowered to within one pica of 
the line printed in red, and the two outside groups brought in 
about one pica, a more compact arrangement would result. Of 
the two booklets, we prefer the one in brown and orange on buff 
stock. 


Morris ReEtss, of New York city, a number of whose attractive 
typographic designs have appeared in these columns, has ventured 
into business for himself with, as he states, small but good equip- 
ment, at 24 East One Hundred and Tenth street. If he maintains 
with any degree of uniformity the high standard of quality set in 
his early work he will not run short on orders. We regret our 
inability to reproduce some one item of his stationery, for it is 
printed in brown and a pale-blue tint on white stock, but the blue 
is too light to be photographed. The uniformity of style of all 
items is pleasing indeed. 


MODEL 


MULTIPLE MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPE 


THREE STANDARD 
MAGAZINES AND ONE AUNILIARY 
WITH A SEPARATE 
KEYBOARD 
THE MACHINE 
AND ITS WORK DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDIN. 
NEW YORK 








Classic title-page arrangement from handsome brochure re- 
cently issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. The type-face used is especially adaptable to this style of 
composition. 


THE most significant feature in the collection of printing 
samples we have received from the Saint Bride Foundation School, 
London, England, the work of apprentice pupils, is their simplic- 
ity of design and freedom from ornamental devices which here- 
tofore has characterized British typography. We are glad to note 
this improvement. Ornamentation is desirable, when used with 
restraint, in brightening the page on which it appears, doing 
away with the severity suggested by a display page of type alone. 
Presswork is admirably done on all the specimens, and the ‘‘ Com- 
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ing of Age”’ souvenir is one of the handsomest brochures we have 
ever seen. A magazine advertisement or circular which illustrates 
the points regarding simplicity which we mentioned above is 
reproduced. 

T. W. Lee, Fargo, North Dakota.— The cover-page of the 
Labor Day Souvenir is an attractive piece of work, but the inside 
pages, through no fault of your own, are marred because the 
linotype matrices are in very bad condition. Not only do they 
print unevenly, but the alignment is very poor. Presswork could 











WHAT YOU GET FOR 6s. 
Subscription to The 


N addition to the twelve regular 
monthly issues, you get a Free 
Presentation Copy of the “ Printers and 
Stationers’ Year Book and Diary” (pub- 
lished in December each year), and the 
opportunity of winning in Competition 
either a Gold Medal of the full value of 
£0, or a Silver Medal, or an Art 
Certificate in Colours 
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IT’S A SHARE IN 
“A VERITABLE GOLD MINE” 
SO THE SUBSCRIBERS SAY 
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Publishing Offices: 124, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


























Specimen advertisement from book received from the Saint 
Bride Foundation School, London, England. British printing is 
steadily improving, due in large measure to a discontinuance of 
the practice of overornamentation. 


be very much improved. The same faults mar the business-college 
catalogue. A job which merits calendered paper, large half-tones 
and two-color printing should not be printed from linotype slugs, 
the letters on which do not align. The blotter and the Olympia 
menu are cleverly designed and well composed. 

R. H. MAAR, Poughkeepsie, New York.— The green is too 
weak on the blotter, ““A Thought on Quality and Price.’’ Then, 
when ink should be run at all heavy we would suggest that you 
avoid shaded letters, for so little ink can be run on them the 
design is materially weakened. A balking mule is of course “ sta- 
tionary,”’ but we question the value of such an illustration to the 
subject of ‘“stationery.”” Had you set the body-type larger and 
run it down alongside the cut, you would not have been so hard 
pressed to fill the white space and would have avoided the need- 
less panels and decoration around the name-plate. 


R. SHUFFLER, Olney, Texas.— Too many type-faces are used 
on the souvenir program for “‘ Ferguson of Troy,’’ and because 
of the variety of shapes and tones represented in them an inhar- 
monious appearance is the result. The pages also appear crowded, 
due to the use of too large sizes of type in unimportant lines. 
Bronzing the front cover-page weakened its effectiveness and the 
labor was without avail. The brown would have been preferable. 
On the letter-head for The Finney Evangelistic Party, the main 
group consisting of the three lines set in Washington Text should 
be raised one pica at least, perhaps eighteen points. 

ARTHUR Downs, Marshall, Missouri.— We find all the speci- 
mens of a very good quality. Of course, the paper’s letter-head 
on which a linotype cut is used occupies considerable space and 
the type-sizes are larger than necessary throughout, but the job is 
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HANGER, 

printed with 

your brand 
and placed ina 
dealers. store, 
makey. a lating 
and low priced 
advertisement 
of your product. 
We can dezign and 
print them for you. 


AQRKELL € SMITH. 
SANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Unusual, but very interesting style of lettering on hanger by 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, New York. 


well designed. If a little yellow were added to the red here used, 
a more attractive color would be secured. When crediting items 
to another paper the name of the paper should be set in italic 
and should be a part of the last line, an em dash only separating 
it from the period at the end of the item. There should be six 
points space placed just above the main display line on the 
Marshall High School letter-head, for as it is the heading crowds 
the top of the sheet too closely. 

ARKELL & SMITH, Canajoharie, New York.— The hanger is 
interesting because of its distinctive lettering, and is herewith 
reproduced, but in the original a buff cover-stock added materially 
to its appearance. 

A. L. Tucker, Detroit, Minnesota.— Relative to the very 
effective name-plate which you use in your stationery, we will 
say that it is well designed. However, if the words, ‘“‘ The Home 
of Good Printing,’’ were above the name of the paper so that the 
address could be placed in its logical position below, an improve- 
ment would result. Because of the fact that the shaded letters 
fill up badly, we would suggest that you have the red plate made 
over and made solid. The menu in imitation of an Indian wig- 
wam is clever, and the idea of standing it up on the table by the 
guests’ plates would naturally excite considerable comment, favor- 
able to be sure. Do not use Engravers Old English and Extended 
Lining Gothic in combination, as they do not harmonize. 

MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto, Ontario.— Your 
catalogue, ‘“‘ Farm Power,”’ could be improved in a number of 
ways. While the main display line, printed in red with a black 
outline, is very effective on the brown stock used, this effectiveness 
is hampered by the inconsistent, unattractive border. A plain 
blind-embossed border would have been far preferable, and no 
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border at all would be better, owing to the great comparative 
width of the main display line. The lower group on this cover- 
page crowds the border at the bottom too closely. On the inside 
pages the pressman did not do justice to the apparently good half- 
tones, and the red ink used for printing the border rules and dis- 
play lines is too dark. With some yellow added it would be much 
more satisfactory. We would prefer to see no rules or border of 
any kind around the inside pages. 

FAIRFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Fairfield, Iowa.— The letter- 
heads are nicely arranged, but in the Orpheum Theatre heading 
the letters of the main display line should align at the bottom 
rather than to center the smaller on the larger letters as you have 
done. Why underscore the address line? The two type-faces on 
the Thoma and Thoma letter-head do not harmonize. Look at 
this heading closely and ask yourself this question: ‘Are there 
any points of similarity between them which make their use 
together pleasing?’’ Do not fill out lines to a given measure 
with colons or other points. Your own letter-head and the one 
for the Fairfield, Iowa, Band are the best of the lot and are 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. When printing over a cut, 
the cut should be printed in a very light tint or the design will 
have a confusing appearance, the lines of the type intermingling 
with the lines of the illustration, to the distraction of the reader. 














CO-OPERATION 
WITH ATTORNEYS 


| Much of our trust business comes from 
attorneys who do not care to assume the 
| financial responsibility and the burden- 
some detail of handling an estate, or feel 
| that a trust company is better equipped to 
do so. 

| We aim to retain their services in connec- 
tion with estates they are instrumental in | 
bringing to us. Some testators in their 
wills mention the attorney they wish em- 
ployed, a practice we commend. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,500,000 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 





























Dignified, harmonious advertisement composition by Bertsch & 
Cooper, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— The specimens 
are consistent in quality with the high standard of previous work 
sent us. When capital “L” is the last letter of a line in a 
squared group, as in your booklet cover, ‘‘ Alcohol Is King,” if 
the horizontal element is allowed to project a little beyond the 
lines above or below, the contour of the group is improved. The 
large amount of white space on the letter gives an ill effect when 
simply the body of the letter is lined up with the body of the 
last letter of an accompanying line. The letters A, W, U, V, 
T and F should likewise be extended slightly beyond the measure 
of the job to allow for the white space on the letters. We do 
not admire the round-corner devices in the border of the high- 





THE 


school commencement program title-page. The Mirror letter-head, 
printed on Cameo, is a very attractive heading, but we feel sure 
an improvement would result if the matter descriptive of Altoona 
were set in type a size smaller. 

McGRAW-PHILLIPS COMPANY, New York city.— The specimens 
you have sent us are admirable in every way. We are particu- 
larly well pleased with your package-label, which is reproduced 
along with others in our color-specimen insert. No fault can be 
found with any of the specimens. 

THE August and September issues of T & T Imprint, the 
house-organ preéminent, published by Taylor & Taylor, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has been received by this department. It is 
remarkable how completely each issue can be changed from all 
that have preceded and yet remain in the class of what we deem 
typographic models. Buyers who place their orders for printing 
with a firm which manifests at the same time such ability and 
versatility can rest assured the product will be all that they desire. 
A page from the August issue is herewith shown. 

GEORGE P. SMILEY, New York city.— You do a very good grade 
of work. The Order of Music program-booklet, the cover of 
which was printed in red and black, the whole composed in true 
ecclesiastical style, is especially attractive and appropriate. One 
of the pages is herewith shown as an illustration of a very good 
style for such work. The October Bulletin cover is also attractive, 
but although you did very well in this case, we believe, as a rule, 
you will have difficulty in printing lithotone border on rough 
stock, owing to the fact that it fills up badly. One-point rules 
would have been better on the title-page of the Easter Carol Ser- 
vice program. The small type crowds the rule too closely on the 
program title-page, ‘‘ Vaudeville." The remaining specimens are 
satisfactory in every way. 
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The Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
July the Fourth 
* 


Morning Prayer 
* 





Processional Bymn 197 Webbe 


Penite 
Te Beum Laudamus in F 
Jubilate Beo 
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Offertory Anthem Schubert 
Great is Jehovah, the Lord, for heaven and earth testify to His great 
power! 
’Tis heard in the fierce raging storm, in the torrent's loud thundering 
roar. 

’Tis heard in the rustling of leaves in the forest, seen in the waving 
of golden fields, in loveliest flowers’ gaudy array; ‘tis seen in myriad stars 
of heaven. 

Fierce it sounds in thunder’s loud roll, and flames in the lightning’s 
brightly quivering flash. 

Yet clearer thy throbbing heart to thee proclaims Jehovah's power, 
Lord God Almighty. 

Look thou, praying to heaven, and hope for grace and mercy. 


BDoxology Old Hundredth 
Recessional Bpmn 194 
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Appropriate handling of church-program page by George P. 
Smiley, New York city. 


FREE PRESS PRINTING COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota.— The 
inside pages of your house-organ, The Bulletin, are nicely 
arranged typographically, but the presswork is not up to the 
standard we would expect from your fine institution. We do not 
admire smooth cover-stock, nor yellow as a color, and believe if 
you would use antique cover-stock of some other color for one 
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AUGUST 1915 


Printed and published monthly by Taylor & Taylor 
404 Mission Street, San Francisco 


@% 
TAYLOR & TAYLOR 


N ORDER to havethe firmname 

properly representative of its ac- 

tive and directing personnel as 

wholly constitutedsincethethirty- 

first of last March, thiscorporation 
has, by. permission of Court, changed 
its name from Taylor, Nash & Taylor 
to Taylor€&? Taylor. Asheretofore,and 
as continuously for many years past, the 
directing and responsible forces back 
of the business will remain under the 
personal supervision and direction of 
Edward DeWitt Taylor, President, 
and Henry H.Taylor, Secretary. Mr. 
Edward DeWitt Taylor first became 
identified with this business in 1896, 
and Mr. Henry H. Taylor in 1go1. 
Our little magazine, therefore, will be 
known from now on as the T&PT Im- 
PRINT—a very slight change and one 
that we think can cause no confusion. 


























On antique white stock this house-organ page was decidedly hand- 


some. By Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, California. 


issue you would be delighted with the change. In his efforts to 
square up the lines of the cover-design, the compositor was com- 
pelled to place an extraordinary amount of space between the 
words in two lines, which breaks up the group to a considerable 
degree. 

From England we have received a handsome volume bound in 
boards, the pages of which carry examples of work done by pupils 
in the typography classes at the Guilford Technical Institute. 
Some of the specimens are decidedly attractive, but others illus- 
trate a tendency toward extravagance in the use of rule and 
decorative units. Among such, the title-page is particularly con- 
spicuous. A simple, dignified arrangement of this page would 
add much to its attractiveness and at the same time cause it to 
be more legible. While the cover-design, printed in white and 
gold on the blue paper covering the board backs, is very attrac- 
tive when the light falls upon it at the correct angle, the cover 
can be turned to an angle where reading it is made decidedly diffi- 
cult. As a whole, however, the work represents commendable 
effort and proved very interesting to us. 


HENRY M. GOODwIN, M.D. 
39 PARK TERRACE, BOSTON 








For PRorEssionac services 


A good style of statement for use of physician, printed by A. B. 
Doerty Printery, Findlay, Ohio 
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THE cover-design of Ceeandgee Ideas, house-organ of the Cor- 
day & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, herewith reproduced, but 
originally printed in black, green and orange, is as interesting and 
attractive a cover-design as we have ever seen. We do not 
admire the inside pages, however, the rule arrangement caus- 
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ornament is somewhat too light in tone to harmonize with the 
type. The book should have been saddle-stitched, or side-stitched 
with the cover pasted, for staples exposed on the side of a book 
make it appear unattractive and cheap. The presswork is very 
poor, specially on the half-tones. 





THE McCORMICK- 
ARMSTRONG PRESS 





Interesting envelope carrying copy of Impressions, house-organ of The McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas. 


ing the type to appear crowded. A better distribution of the 
white space could be made by distributing it more equally over 
the four margins. 

ELLSWorRTH GEIST, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— As usual, the 
specimens received from you are all that one could ask for in 
clean-cut, simple and effective typography. The manner in which 
you so consistently attain attractive results should put to rout 
those typographers who continue to insist that a generous supply 
of “‘ gingerbread ”’ is essential to a well-set job of printing. Inci- 
dentally, the cost of composition is reduced to a minimum and 
the cash-drawer is given a chance. One of your attractive designs 
is reproduced in the job com- 
position department of this 
issue, in connection with our 
article on contour. 

JoHN H. QUINN, Washing- 
ton, D. C.— On the book page, 
“Protestantism and Graft,” 
the bold display type and the 
rule are too strong in tone to 
harmonize with the body-type 
and the border of light tone. 
One should in such cases strive 
for a uniformity of tone, that 
is, use only elements which 
have about the same “color” 
value. A swastika border is 
hardly the correct thing for a 
book of such title and content. 
Nothing in strength is gained 
by underscoring comparatively 
bold type with hair-line rules. 
You do rather well in the mat- 
ter of display and arrangement 
of lines, but the tendency to 
underscore lines already bold 
enough for the desired promi- 
nence should be overcome. On 
the circular for the Adventist 
report, the group in the center 
is too large and the demand for 
attention between it and the 
main display is too near the 
same. The item of greatest im- 
portance should dominate. 

A. E. RosINson, Falcon, 
North Carolina.— The cover- 
design for the Holiness School 
is very attractive, although the 


day & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
green on white stock. 
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Handsome, characterful cover-design of house-organ by Cor- 


The Weekly Reflex, Kingsville, Utah.—If the use of the 
“speaker ’’’ ornament on your statement represents an appeal 
for payment, and from his attitude we judge that it is, the orna- 
ment has some significance, but it strikes us as being a little 
undignified and there is a chance that it might prove offensive 
to some. Nothing should be incorporated which offers any one 
the slightest opportunity for resentment. The other work is quite 
satisfactory, but we doubt the value of such profuse decoration as 
characterizes your business-card. 

Harry W. LIGGETT, Ottawa, Ontario.— The covers for the 
series of books about Canada, though extremely simple and ordi- 
nary in design, are very attrac- 
tive, due in large measure to 
the use of a cover-stock of a 
pleasing shade of blue, the de- 
sign being printed thereon in a 
darker blue. Some of the copy 
furnished for the title-pages 
does not conform in shape, as 
set, to the shape of the half- 
tone provided as a background. 
The use of double-tone ink was 
a mistake, we believe, and a 
good grade of black ink would 
have given much better results. 
There is a lack of uniformity 
in the presswork, some of it 
being very good and some un- 
satisfactory, but we are con- 
vinced the main difficulty was 
in the ink and not carelessness 
in make-ready. 

THE J. W. BURKE COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia.— No. 1 of 
Burke’s  Printalks, your new 
house-organ, is a handsome 
piece of work, commendable in 
every way. Typographically, it 
is arranged in the most pleas- 
ing manner possible, with pro- 
gressive margins. The old-style 
type used for body-matter, 
printed in black on white an- 
tique stock, gives perhaps the 
most pleasing effect possible in 
printing. Yours is a one hun- 
dred per cent plant, at least, 
as regards quality of the work 
you turn out. 


| > Be aan 


SEPTEMBER 1915 


Original in black, orange and 
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THE WORD AND Tt HE PRIN TER 

















BY JOHN H. CLAYTON. 


What the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the style 


in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 


The ‘‘Printed Salesmen”’ is Pleasing—Yet 
Lacks Selling Force. 
The cover of this advertising booklet of the 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, 
is reproduced on this page. Printed in four colors 


on heavy enameled cover-stock, it can not fail to 


We would have eliminated the illustration which 
takes up half of this introductory page and would 
have gotten right down to brass tacks as to what 
the pages following were meant to convey. Possibly 
our message would have started off something like 
this: ‘“ The seven following pages are reproductions 


ho hater kind 
efor 


pat ticular people 


Attractive cover of booklet issued by the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


attract attention. Unfortunately, this attention is 
not retained when one reads the opening (page 1). 
Just what the creative advertising department is 
driving at is not clear to the reader until he delves 
deeply and turns the remaining pages back and 
forth. 

Of course the casual reader will not do this. And 
it is the casual reader to whom the appeal undoubt- 
edly was sent — heads and other executives of busi- 
ness concerns. 


of actual pages taken from catalogues produced by 
us in their entirety. We originated the ideas, made 
the layouts, wrote the copy, made the illustrations 
and engravings, and did the printing and binding. 
May we have the pleasure —,” etc. 

This opening is ordinary, perhaps, but it is clear. 
The work shown should do the rest. Incidentally, 
the entire address has been forgotten, making re- 
sponse a very doubtful sequence to the issuing of 
the booklet. 
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Fic. 1.— The way the folder reached the prospect. 


A Remarkable Piece of Advertising—for a Printer. 

If an apology is needed for devoting two pages to 
a review of the work of one house, let this be it: So 
unusual a circular (unusual when issued by a printer 
for his own advertising) demands full publicity 
because of its educational value to the cause for 
which this department stands. 

“More Sales ” was recently issued by the Robert 
Smith Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan. It 
reached the prospect 94% by 4% inches in size, as 
shown in Fig. 1. A natural opening brought Fig. 
2 before his notice. One more lift of the sheet 
revealed illustration No. 3. Another turn and the 
full spread, size 19 by 25, lay before the reader. 

Now notice a number of things. First, this adver- 
tising printer was unafraid of the “ big-size” bug- 
bear which causes smaller men to run to cover. He 
felt he had a big message and had the courage to 
handle it right. Then there is a distinct departure 
from the well-worn rut of “a corner of our com- 
posing-room,” “ section of our job-printing depart- 
ment,” “ president’s office,” etc. Again, look at the 
title of the company and what it claims to do. 
“Robert Smith Printing Company, Direct-by-Mail 
Advertising Service.” It is, of course, the second 
part of this to which we particularly refer. It is 
highly significant of the change that is coming to the 


THIS 


MEANS 
MORE 

SALES 
FOR YOU 


Mr.Business Man! 





Actually the moment you adopt Smith Service— 
you start on the Road toward More Business. 


MITH SERVICE is a Complete Merchandising Service. It offers you 

advertising and selling ideas —based upon successful advertising and selling 

experience. It places at your command an organization with ability to 
formulate sales plans and to write strong selling copy t creates and produces 
for you Business Literature whieh artually pays you. By means of efficient 
printed matter, it literally “turns your product into money! 
Yes— we are selling printing. but the priating which we sell» anly incidental to 
the service. The main thing, the real thing. the dig thing, is the help we 
give you in merchandising your ptoduct. 
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Robert Smith Printing Co. 
Direct-by-Mail- Advertising-Service 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Fic. 2.— What the reader saw at the first opening of 
the folder. 
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printing business — the change that will mean revolu- 
tion in methods and entire reorganization of thought. 

Of course, the copy is difficult to read in the repro- 
ductions. But the best description we can give of its 
effect upon the mind is that of real help. 





Business 
Literature 
That 
Pays 


















This kind of Business Literature 
consists of -— 
Good Idea 
Good Copy 
Good Ilustration 
Good Engraving 
Good Printing 
‘hen you have all of these 
x offi 


together— worked out harmoniously. with 
t of selling ef < pave reall 


then you hay ly effect 









s, Circulars, Booklets and 


ytothe concern which plans, prepares and j 
all in one institution and all 
xperienced advertising specialists 





es —knowing that our tong 
your business 





s whee we offer you our 
experience in the field will be of benefit te 
We plan and produce complete 
Direct -by-Mail Advertising Campaigns 


We supply the advertiser with idea, Copy, ustration, Engraving, 
and Printing Complete—for any form of Business Literature. 






Robert Smith Printing Company 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Fic. 3.— After the second opening of the folder. 








As showing how radically different from the usual 
printer’s copy this concern’s message is worded, notice 
the summary of the Smith organization: “. . . con- 
sists of — Men whose experience has covered every 
phase of publicity . . . men who have success- 
fully advertised articles . . . men expert in put- 
ting into pictures strong selling argument, attrac- 
tiveness and appeal . . .” 

We believe we would have moved the group of 
reproduced literature, shown in Fig. 3, up above the 
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Wise advertisers are turning more and 
more to the concern equipped to furnish effective 
sales literature —complete from idea to finish. 

It assures greater efficiency in printed matter! 
. It means more sales from the use of 
DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

ADVERTISING ! 





Good Copy, including illustrations and engraving, 
goes hand in hand with Good Printing. 


Good Copy without Good Printing is poor advertising. Gdod Printing without live selling - 


copy is poor advertising. 


Either is a poor investment for the Advertiser who pays the bills, 


and the results are bound to weaken his faith in the pulling-power of direct-by-mail-advertising. 
{ 


The thinking Advertiser is beginning to realize that the blame is not to be plac¢d upon direet-by-mail-advertising in itself, 
but rather upon the inharmonious working of the parts that go into its making/as a whole. 


He is learning that the Booklet, Circular or Catalog produced by the Copy Man—the Illustrator—the Engraver —and 
the Printer —each working alone with his own individual ideas in mind —canhot be fully efficient. 


He is realizing that one institution where all these parts are fashioned and fitted: under one roof—with one object in view — 
inevitably produces the most effective results. : 


Smith Service Brings Results 
Smith Service is « combined” Advertising and 
Printing Service 
It supplies the advertiser with plan, idea, illustra- 
tion, copy and engraving Complete for any form 
of Business Literature 
It cambraces advice, planning and production of 
Complete Direct-by-Mail- Advertising Campaigns. 
It includes creating —copy preparation—‘Thustra- 
ting and printiag of Booklets, Circulars and Fold- 
ers— the editing and printing of House Organs — 
the compiling, revising and printing of Catalogs, 
In fact; it affords the advertiser the means of using 
hiy appropriation for Direct-by-Mail- Advertising 
to the best advantage and without costly experi- 
menting —or waste of time and money 
It gives him the positive assurance of increnyed 
eflicieney in his printed matter, 


What Smith Service Means to You 


Smith Service actually means more effective sales 


literature —and more sales from the money invested. 


It means printed matter earefully planned to 
appeal to the people who will buy your product. 


Jt means advertising which creates belief in your 
goods or service—which reflects the standard of 
your house and of your goods. 


It means advertising planned and produced so as 
to be attractive enough to guin confidence and strong 
enough to turn that confidence into cash. + 


It means advertising full of homan appeal — writ- 
tea— illustrated —-displayed and printed so that 
interest is quickly created and your sales story put 
across most effectively 


Back of Smith Service Stands the Robert 
Smith Printing Company with a 
Most Complete Organization 


There is hack of this Service — first of all—one of 
the hest aad aust completely equipped priming plants 
in thy country —« most. necemury adjunct far the 
pepper production of effective Advertiving and 
Sales Literature. 














This is the service you are going to avail yourself of sooner or later. 


‘There ix directly associated with and part of the 
Smith Organization some of the wost expert Adver- 
tising, Sales, Copy, Art, Engraving and Printing 
talent, possible to find anywhere. 

The Smith Organiation consists of — 

Meu whose experience has covered every phase of 
Publicity — wholesale and retail— as well as selling 
by mail 

Men whe have successfully advertised articles, 
ranging frow A to Z in things to eat—drink—wear, 
and use—as well as various kinds of service. 

Men who are expert: in putting into pictures— 
strong selling argument, attractiveness and appeal. 
Men who are familiar with every known form of 
reproduction ~-know what means of reproduction 
ta use for full effectiveness in any particular case — 
know not valy what to use bat Low to obtain it 
Men who are producers as well ax judges of good 
printing: men whe net only know how to produce 
Sales 1 


personal pride in their work 


The Smith sales force consists of experienced adver 
tisng men enpable of studying your mereliandising 
problems and adh ising you intelligently 

Situated as we are in the heart of the distriet whieh 

js, we are ideully 

* Four railroad lines 

Lansing and carrying our product 

three hundred iniles overnight assure quick delivery. 

Thus you have at your command « complete organi- 

zation of expert help, which can be of aid to you 

in every step and stage of the printed part of your 
merebandising—inchiding plans and production. 


Smith Service Has Proven Invaluable to 
Concerns Large and Small 


Our list of Satistied Clients is complete. In no 
single case have we failed to produce ‘results in 


« proportion fo the amount of money invested 


Smith Service will do the same for you. ft will 
eliminate waste and increase the efficiency of your 
Business Literature. 


mture which actually sells, bat have*e.. 


11 will afford you the only true advertising.eeom 0. 
omy—greater results—imore sales. 

It does cost a trifle more than ordinary printing; 
but its increased cost pays Jor itself many times 
over. 

And it isn’t quarter of a cent less per piece on 
your folder or catalog, as much as it is more saler 
from the money you invest which really counts. 


Look Over Your Printed Matter 
Isn't there a place in your advertising and selling 
plan which ean be strengthened? 

Isn't there a way to bring in more business! 
Will not new ideas be more effective? 
Cannot your copy be made more appealing? 
Cannot greater pulling power be gained by more 
attractive illustration, a more intelligent ase of 
type and colors? 
‘Can’t you’ use to advantage some form of Direct- 
by-Mail-Advertising which you are now overlook- 
ing because you are unfamiliar with its uses and 
value? 
Remeuiber—that in this day of keen competition 
increased efficiency is just as necessary in busines 
getting as it is in actual manufacture! Think this’ 
aver! 

Then Call Us in 
When you have decided that you should have « 
larger percentage of returns from your direct-by- 
mail-advertising — more sales—call av in. Give 
us your confidence, tell us the facets sbout ydur . 
product, your method of sales, " Armed with these 
facts we can suggest something that will positioely 
ussure you of more power in your printed matter. : 
Fill in the Card attached, or write us, and our 
representative will call, 
Or if you, prefer, send us your ptinted matter and. 
complete information on your product? we will 
give the proposition thorough consideration and 


advise you intelligently. 


Why not now? 


Robert Smith Printing Company 


DETROIT OFFICE: 405 FARWELL BUILDING 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1940 McCORMICK BULLDING 














Fic. 4.— The last opening — the full spread — of folder sent out by Robert Smith Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan. 


corner of the full spread, and not at the foot of Fig. 
3. However, these are small items which do not de- 
tract from the forcefulness of the circular to any 
great extent. It should have pulled excellently — 
undoubtedly it did. 


center. And we would have given a list of the con- 
cerns for whom this work was done, for impressive- 
ness. Again, on the theory that a person will act 
when all argument has been absorbed, the correct 
place for the return-card is at the lower right-hand 
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An Entirely Different Circular—yet Fairly Effective. 

The Faithorn Company, of 500 Sherman street, 
Chicago, has a different line of appeal. It endeavored, 
by means of the folder reproduced on this page, to 
show the folly of low prices and the consequent poor 
printing. 

The circular is a fine specimen of restrained print- 
ing art. Two colors of ink, neutralized purple and 
red-orange, are carefully impressed on goldenrod 
laid book-paper. Ample margins surround the well- 
handled illustration and the tastefully placed type- 
matter. The circular is a model of neatness, a good 
specimen of printing. 
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been referred to. It reached the prospect as a blank 
piece of paper. If a return postal was enclosed, it 
went astray before it reached our desk. Probably 
none was inserted, as the text of the folder asks for 
a letter. 

Now let us go into the requirements of a success- 
ful advertising folder or circular, no matter what the 
business. Of course there are many ways of explain- 
ing this subject, just as there are numerous defini- 
tions of the word “ advertising.” But boiled down 
they amount to this: A product of merit; a need for 
the product (which may or may not be recognized 

by your prospect) ; 





We know of noth- 
ing harder than to 


definitely state: 
“This circular 
pulled,” or “ That 


one surely proved a 
fizzle.” Lots of men 
attempt it, with 
often laughable re- 
sults. But we have 
a feeling that this 
folder from The 
Faithorn Printing 
Company did not do 
the work expected 
of it. 

A number of pos- a 
sible users of printed = 
matter to whom we for 
showed the circular 
balked at the open- 
ing paragraph, de- 
spite the favorable 
impression they had 


salesman who wears 
y to the 


PIECE OF PRINTED MATTER i 
pave cuthen has an inky ee. " ss 
desk. Whether he sa 
byte ess an 
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three times m 


who has used much printed matter, and checked up 
verity this. 
difference? Well —that's where we come in. 


fe words about a product, and any printer can set 

and they convey some impression, more or less taverable. 

salesman uses words —but they don't “get over.” 

man uses words that strite heme. Knowing how to use 
the difference comes in. Putting the right words on 

an art all by itself 





received from the sodicccea desi cob whos dale tack 
by faulty ria tous te The whale thing words, pictures, type, paper, 

first glance. Here 

it is: “A piece of 





We are Originators of Printed Matter that Sells Goods 


wa, oy. Te 
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an economic method 
of distribution so 
that the goods can 
be sold at a profit, 
yet not at a price 
which quickly would 
prove _ prohibitive; 
and a proper pre- 
sentation of the ad- 
vantages of the 


goods, whether by 
personal salesman- 
ship, newspaper, 


magazine, street-car, 
novelty and_ bill- 
board advertising, or 
by direct mail. 

We will not at- 
tempt to do more 
than hit the high 
spots on the last- 


color scheme, and ali— must express a unit idea if it is to secure the 
maumum 

n't it seem silly t0 boarle around 
with vanous printers to arb ed a) and forget 
impression you are weking to 
cheapest salesmen you c con get gad at thom oa poor bon tote 


And who but a “non-comp” would do that? 





get trom the “lowest bidder.” whe mast skimp on brains fe come ont even. 
as tong as you like — and send us some of the 
ied pecker oust famn Sa. Tell us how you do buries, what your 
selling problems are, and what particular problem you sould like some 


few fyght upon. 
Tf you have a catalog to-twue, and are open eb) ideas that w ~~ greatly named method. Our 
mereae et, are net more UN hae . . 

abo prhacherc brad rgebpe prt yoy sane object is to awaken 


3 
catalog and «nite us as to your requirements, 


Our response, regard: vee tonge Caged perme +3 will be some tangible 
will incur ne oblyatian on your part. 
yi prea ctiveness in your selling plans. 


in the minds of 
printer readers the 
truth that pretty 
soon they will have 
to be “ advertising 


A word from you will set ws thinking for you. 


printed matter is a 

salesman who wears ORIGINATORS *DESIGNERS printers” or they 

paper clothes, has an ae ENGRAVERS : PRINTERS oe will be relegated to 

inky tongue, and a AND CATALOG MAKERS the ranks of “ just 
500 SHERMAN ST: CHICAGO printers,” concerns 


pass-key to the buy- 
er’s desk. Whether 





considered capable of 








he is a good sales- 
man or not depends on his brains and enterprise — 
not on his meekness and frugality.” 

Of course a great many people declare that “ the 
copy is unimportant, anyhow — nobody reads it. 
What is important is the way it is printed.” If this 
were true, the world would not be paying men big 
salaries just for words. Nor would the hundreds of 
magazines with their thousands of advertisements 
be read as carefully in the advertising as in their 
other pages. 

Certainly the copy counts—and the way it is 
displayed is also important. Which leads us to 
remark that if the text of the Faithorn circular 
were broken up a little with display lines it would 
perhaps be more easily read. 

The circular was folded down to 8% by 6% inches, 
no other printing whatever appearing than what has 





getting out some- 
thing if you very carefully tell them exactly what 
you want and explain how to do it, watching every 
process for fear they will slip a cog. 

Briefly, then: Learn all you can about the article 
to be advertised; find out what the obstacles are 
(competitive and otherwise); ascertain the quality 
and characteristics of your prospects; get some idea 
of the seasonableness of the sales; arrive at a defi- 
nite method of appeal. 

Now make a rough layout, covering the main 
features of your sales-talk, with headlines; put in 
illustrations to attract and emphasize and make 
clear; indicate your copy with rough lines. If you 
have the time and opportunity, “try this out on the 
dog,” meaning you should show it to a few people 
to see if the point reaches them. Make whatever 
changes your experiment suggests, then go ahead. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Small Estimates. 


Most of our readers, when they come to look at this 
department for an estimate, are looking for something big 
or something in which there has been a big cut or mistake; 
but as an actual fact it is not the big jobs that are putting 
our printers in the hole so much as the little ones. For 
instance, a job worth $100 is figured wrong and sold for 
$90, a loss of ten per cent, while a little job worth $2.50 
is sold for $2, a loss of twenty per cent. The big job may 
have had a little profit at $90, but it is mighty certain that 
the little one did not at $2. 

There are more small jobs sold at from one-fourth to 
one-half less than their real value than there are large ones, 
notwithstanding the fact that you hear a great deal more 
about the big ones. There are good reasons for this in the 
fact that most of the establishments capable of doing the 
large work have some kind of an estimator even though 
they do not all have a cost system, and after years of study- 
ing such estimates we are prepared to say that more of 
them fall down on the rate per hour for the different oper- 
ations than on the number of hours required. The time 
does not often vary ten per cent, while the rate will vary 
as much as twenty. 

With the small job there is that constant feeling of the 
small-shop proprietor that he can do it so much quicker 
and so much cheaper because he is right on the job, and 
then he is less able to meet the wiles of the tricky purchaser. 

Every printer doing small jobwork should adopt a fixed 
scale of prices — one price and the same price to all for the 
same goods — and stick to it through thick and thin. It 
is this one-price method that has given the public confidence 
in the department stores, and it was only a few years ago 
when the retail merchants openly called John Wanamaker a 
fool for advocating the one-price idea; so short a time that 
the writer can distinctly remember the big sign Mr. Wana- 
maker had in front of his store telling the public that it 
was a one-price store. And he remembers, too, that the 
business came Wanamaker’s way, though there was a store 
only four doors away which had been established several 
years before and was doing business on the bargaining 
plan. Wanamaker’s clothing store is still prospering at 
the old corner, and it is several years since his many-price 
opponent gave up the ghost. 

The average buyer of any goods is perfectly willing to 
buy at the lowest possible price he can get you to take, but 
he is also willing to pay your price if he is satisfied that it 
is right and the same that you are charging every one for 
the same goods. 

Avoid making small estimates, and when you do have 
to make them, make not only the estimate for the quantity 
needed, but for various other quantities, and write the 
result out into a price-list for future use. If you will do 
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this you will soon have a price-list of almost any kind of 
job that can be called for and can sell goods in less than 
half the time it now requires. An ordinary small printery 
should be able to make up a pretty complete set of price- 
lists in a year or two. 

Never lose sight of the fact that an error of 50 cents in 
a small estimate is much more serious than an error of $10 
in a large one. It is not the 50 cents that counts, but the 
fact that you are dropping these little amounts that repre- 
sent in most cases the entire profit on the work many times 
during the month or year and that the aggregate is many 
times $10. Often it is the difference between success and 
failure, between profit and bankruptcy. A case of this 
kind came under our personal observation only this week. 

You know Franklin’s proverb about the little leak that 
sunk the ship. 


Keeping Track of Alterations. 


There is one cost of production that gives printers more 
trouble than any other, and it is one over which they have 
comparatively no control. That is the cost of customers’ 
alterations in proofs that have been set according to copy 
furnished, and carefully read and corrected before being 
sent to the customer for approval. 

Of course, there are many instances in which this can 
not be taken account of in regard to the individual job and 
charged to the customer because of the smallness of the 
item; but there are many cases where the item of cus- 
tomer’s alterations amounts to a goodly sum and where 
said customer strenuously denies having made any such 
number of changes. In many of the cases the printer takes 
the loss of the charge for alterations rather than the threat- 
ened loss of a customer. And in some cases he finds himself 
in doubt whether it really did take that long. 

One Cleveland printer has evolved an idea that works 
well in fixing the exact status of the alterations on each 
job and making a permanent record of them, so that there 
is no doubt at any time as to just what it did cost to make 
those corrections. He has a cost system, of course, and 
his cost clerk transfers the daily time-records to the indi- 
vidual job-records each day, and when she comes to an 
item of customer’s alterations she puts it on the job-record 
in red ink under the proper department heading. When 
she comes to add up the totals and transfer them to the 
cost column, the number of hours and the cost are put 
down in red ink and the figures stand out so that they can 
not be missed. Then when the selling price is made it is 
also written in red and the extra item for this charge under 
the billing head is also in red, so that when there have been 
customer’s alterations on a job the fact stands out like a 
sore thumb and it is impossible to miss it. 

Oh, yes, the customer comes in with his little kick just 
the same; but when he is shown the records and sees the 
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facts staring right at him he usually gives in and pays 
the bill — gracefully or otherwise. 

This is an idea that other printers could well adopt, as 
it is one that does not add any extra cost and yet results 
in two benefits. First, it enables the printer to convince 
his customer of the justice of the charge for alterations. 
Second, on a large job it enables him to note, as the job 
progresses, if the alterations are becoming too many, and 
to call the customer’s attention to the fact and have him 
prepare his copy so as to avoid or greatly reduce them for 
the balance of the job. 

Properly prepared copy is what the printer should insist 
on, but if he has not the nerve to do this he may be able 
to put himself in a position to get a recompense from the 
customer who gives him poorly prepared copy to save the 
cost of proper preparation. 


Why Some Printers Are Hard Up. 


Possibly three-fourths of the printing-plants in the 
United States have no cost systems and consequently are 
sailing the dangerous sea of commerce without chart or 
compass. 

At the end of each year these printers look over their 
plants and congratulate themselves if they contain another 
press or two in excess of the previous year’s inventory — 
that is, if they take the trouble to make any inventory 
except a mental one. The actual value of the plant they 
never stop to ascertain. 

Naturally such printers do not carry in their books the 
two very important accounts: “ Reserve for Replacement ” 
and “ Reserve for Interest on Investment.” Yet these two 
items of expense amount to more than ten per cent of their 
total output if they are doing a business equal to one and 
a half times their total investment. That is to say, that a 
printer with capital of, say, $20,000, who is doing a busi- 
ness of $30,000, has a fixed expense of ten and two-thirds 
per cent for the items of interest on capital and deprecia- 
tion and replacement of plant to keep it up to its original 
value. 

Omitting these expenses from his bookkeeping will mis- 
lead him, because his books will show him a profit where 
none exists, or a greater profit than is actually made. He 
may even make a loss of any amount less than ten per cent 
of his turnover and his books show a profit if he has failed 
to get in these two expense items. 

Many printers are in business to-day who have been in 
business for ten, fifteen and twenty years and have not 
made as much money as some of their friends of earlier 
days who have remained in the ranks of employees and 
lived economically, but better than these pseudo proprie- 
tors, and saved their surplus. Which class are you in and 
which will you be in ten years from to-day? 

In ten years the omission, or rather the ignoring, of 
these two items of expense, will eat up your entire capital. 
If you have been in business for ten years and have not 
taken care of these items and still find that the real value 
of your plant has grown, you have been robbing your fam- 
ily of some of the things they should have had and yourself 
of the satisfaction of actually knowing that you were grow- 
ing legitimately; but in a long search we have failed to 
locate one plant that would inventory up to the value that 
would be represented by the reinvestment of the interest 
and replacement where the proprietor failed to take it out. 
In very few cases do they come within shouting distance 


of the actual first investment. 

Take this seriously to heart and inventory your plant 
and see just what proportion it represents of the original 
investment and additions that have been put into it. Then 
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look up the amounts of profit you have taken out of it and 
deduct the interest that your money is entitled to as wages. 
Then take a look at your bank account or your reserve 
account and see if you have an amount sufficient to make 
up the difference between the present value of your plant 
and its invoice value. If you have, the difference between 
the interest and what you have drawn is either your salary 
or your profit, or both. If you have regularly drawn a 
decent salary it is profit; if you have not, you must deduct 
enough to fix that salary item; if you have not drawn any 
regular salary you may find that it will not pay your back 
salary. 

This is the condition of thousands of printers who will 
not, or have not, taken the idea of a cost system in their 
plants seriously. For years they have gone on dissipating 
the amount that should have been reserved to replace their 
plants and pay the interest that their capital would have 
earned if it had been invested in other men’s businesses, 
by refusing to recognize these items of fixed expense in 
their plants and giving away the amount thereof in low 
prices because they have never charged them up on their 
books and so included them in their costs. It is time that 
this condition was remedied, and unless something radical 
is done soon the business of printing will rank about with 
that of ragpicker or ash-gatherer. 

The census reports show that the amount of capital 
invested in the printing business is growing very much 
faster than the amount of business actually turned out by 
the printers, which means one thing — the percentage of 
profit is being largely reduced. Is yours? What are you 
going to do to remedy this condition? 

It is natural that a growing industry should reduce the 
cost of manufacture, and that volume of business should 
bring about conditions that will warrant lower prices to 
the ultimate consumer, but what shall we say to conditions 
calling for increased capital and lower production per dollar 
of investment? The correct conditions call for a greater 
production per dollar of investment or an increase in price 
to cover the increased cost of capital. 

Printers, awake, and see that you are getting paid for 
the amount that should be set aside for reserve for replace- 
ment and interest on investment. Do it by seeing that 
these two accounts appear on your ledger and in your cost 
of production report. Do it yourselves and then go out 
and educate your fellows to do the same, and we will soon 
see the figures given by the census report changed, and 
printing, the fifth largest industry, raised from the rank 
of the sixty-third as a profit-producer. 


Estimates and Bids. 


There seems to be considerable confusion in the minds 
of most printers as to what constitutes an estimate and 
what a bid; so much so that when, having this in mind, we 
asked the first ten printers that we met: ‘“ What is the 
difference between an estimate and a bid?” nine replied 
that there was no difference. 

Now, there is a very great difference between an esti- 
mate and a bid, and the reason there are so many crazy 
prices quoted for printing is because this difference is not 
recognized. The printer who makes an estimate on a job 
and quotes the figures on his estimate sheet will never get 
anywhere except into trouble. 

Don’t misunderstand and take the figures made by 
guess on a so-called estimate blank as to what we are will- 
ing to do certain work for if you can not get more for a 
real estimate. It is only a poor guess. 

An estimate is a careful and scientific calculation as to 
how much labor and material is required to produce a cer- 
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tain piece of work, and the cost of the same at the average 
rate of cost and average rate of production. The figures in 
a correct estimate can not be changed arbitrarily without 
changing the estimate to a mere guess. With the data 
available to-day it is possible and practicable to make abso- 
lutely exact estimates in ninety-six cases out of a hundred 
and not be more than two per cent out on the other four. 

Of course such an estimate does not tell you what price 
you are going to ask from your customer for the job — it 
does not show what the bid will be. The amount of profit 
that you desire, or your willingness to sell without profit, 
in other words, your business judgment and intelligence 
and the condition of your plant, will decide that. The bid, 
then, is the price that you tender for the work, and right 
here let us say that this word “ tender ” conveys the right 
idea and should supersede the bid in our vocabulary. The 
bid teems too much of the auction-room, with its chance. 
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It is what we add to the estimate that gives the money 
to pay for the latest improved twelve-cylinder, electric- 
lighted speed wagon and the gas to make it buzz. We can 
just get along and keep in business with a very small profit 
by adding ten, or even five, per cent to a known correct 
estimate and bidding or tendering that amount for the job; 
but we can have a great deal more satisfaction in life and 
enjoy a much more profound respect from the buyers of 
printing if we add a decent profit of from twenty-five to 
thirty-three and a third per cent to the estimated cost, 
thereby clearing up a twenty to twenty-five per cent profit. 

If your cost system is correct and your management 
good, you should receive in net profit practically every cent 
that you add to the estimate. 

Did I hear you say that alterations and errors will 
creep in and eat up some of that profit? Is that really so 
in your plant? Then your cost system is not correct, or 





Copyright, 1915, by L. M. Collins. 


“GEE! I AIN’T MAD AT NOBODY!” 


No apologies to Mr. Briggs. 


All estimates should be made in figures representing the 
average cost and average rate of production for the class 
of work being estimated upon. If the division into basic 
units of production is made fine enough, there is no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the right price. The trouble with most 
estimators is that they are too lazy to do any more than 
use the major divisions into composition, lock-up, make- 
ready, press run, and only a few classes of these. The real 
mistakes in estimating occur in the preliminary analysis 
rather than in the final pricing. It is a good habit to 
analyze a job as nearly as possible into separate operations 
and set down the time for each through the entire estimate 
before trying to price even the simplest of them. Then go 
over them again carefully and make sure the time allow- 
ance is all right, then price the units and add the totals. 

Such an estimate will give actual cost when actual aver- 
ages are used, and not some one’s guess as to how quickly 
he could do it, or a guess that we can do it better than the 
average. 

By always using average estimates we could sell our 
product indefinitely at the estimated amount for cost and 
neither lose nor make a cent except through errors in cal- 
culation. Not a desirable ambition, to be sure, but a pos- 
sibility. 


your management is defective. In a correct cost system 
every item of expense must be borne by the productive hour, 
and as every item of expense must be shown on the monthly 
report of cost of production (9H) and be divided over those 
productive, or perhaps we had better say sold, hours, all 
such items must be paid for. 

This brings up the thought that needs attention in some 
cost systems — the productive hours are taken from the 
workmen’s time-tickets and used in getting the average, 
when the actual sold time should be used and taken from 
the individual job-ticket for each job. When a job has taken 
more time than is charged for, the reason for the excess, 
or for the failure to charge the proper time, should be 
noted on the job-ticket and only the part actually charged 
for used in making up the monthly average. 

The thorough estimator should inform himself as to 
which customers habitually make slight changes that seem 
too small to charge for, and those who make a fuss over 
alteration charges and refuse to pay, and insert in the 
estimates for them a charge to cover this cost. This is a 
legitimate cost item in the estimate and should be included 
when conditions warrant it. 

This distinction between estimates and bids (or tend- 
ers) should be kept in mind, and to facilitate its working 
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all estimates should be made at cost and a definite profit 
added. This would also facilitate some such plan of paying 
salesmen on the basis of the profit they made for the house, 
as outlined in the Cost and Method Department in our May 
issue. 

Just Pulled Through. 

Here is a case where the printer made a price that 
barely allowed him to pull through with a whole skin, pro- 
vided his customer did not have any alterations in the 
proofs and no accidents happened in the handling of the 
job. This kind of work is what is keeping the printer poor 
and preventing the growth of the industry. 

But to our story, which is a short one. Our estimate is 
made for handling the job with such facilities as should 
exist in a small city in which there was at least one good 
cylinder press; the job was actually done in a country 
plant in which the cylinder was not good enough to be used 
on the cutwork and therefore it was run in fours on a job 
press, which would add at least $10 to the price. 

Our correspondent’s letter says: 

We are enclosing herewith a twenty-page booklet which we recently 
printed. Our price for the work was $85 for 2,500 copies. Will you 
be kind enough to give us an estimate on the job? Cuts were charged 
for extra. 

Our estimate in detail is as follows: For pamphlet, 20 
pages and cover (4 pages), saddle-stitched, trimmed to 
552 by 8% inches. 2,500 copies in black ink. Consisting of 
a number of square-finished half-tones and 8-point type. 























Composition : 
Machine, 10,000 ems 8-point, 4 hours, at $1.70.......... $ 6.80 
Hand, display and make-up, 10 hours, at $1.20......... 12.00 
$18.80 
Loek-up: 
1 form, 16 pages, 24 by 36, 2 hours, at $1.20........... $ 2.40 
1 form, 4 pages, 12 by 18, % hour, at $1.20............. 60 
1 form, cover, 4 pages, % hour, at $1.20............... -60 
3.60 
Make-ready : 
1 form, 16 pages, with half-tones, 8 hours, at $1.25.....$10.00 
1 form, 4 pages, with half-tones, 2 hours, at $1........ 2.00 
1 form, cover, with half-tones, 2 hours, at $1.......... ". 2.00 
14.00 
Stock : 
3 6-20 reams S. & C., 24 by 36, 50-pound, at 5 cents....$ 8.25 
14-20 ream tinted coated cover, 25 by 38, 80-pound, at 10 
DEE: Ucise uns bubuSsenenvs ora asbabeeeeewe ne seke aes 5.60 
ey SN OO BPN 655s bob eeu scn ens sssanes 1.40 
15.25 
Press Run: 
2,500 impressions, 24 by 36, 3 hours, at $1.25........... $ 3.75 
5,000 impressions, 12 by 18, 6 hours, at $1............. 6.00 
9.75 
Ink: 
De SPINE Gus os aacd babes sabSedvesanckans 2.25 
Binding: 
Cutting cover-stock and 4-page section before printing.$ 0.50 
Folding 16-page form, 3 folds, at........ $1.25 per M. 
Folding 4-page form, 1 fold, at......... -40 per M. 
Folding 4-page cover, 1 fold, at......... -40 per M. 
Inserting, 3 pieces handled.............. -75 per M. 
Wire-stitching, 2 wires, 11%4 hours, at 75 
SA. seunikae bie newieesss anaes near 1.00 per M. 
Trimming, 4-5 hour, at $1.............. -80 per M. 
$4.60 per M. 11.50 
ee i SRO, onan an ccce in cnscerctonecscenns’ 1.50 
13.50 
A IE i OR yoo nono 6s dc veces csc eextncune $77.15 
Add for Proht, BE Per GONE. 2.2.00 cccccecccccccasscccescove 19.29 
$97.44 


eT TT TT Te TT TTT Terry 

This shows that a fair price for this job would be $98, 

or if one wanted to be very exact, $97.50, and that our corre- 

spondent who sold it for $85 was dangerously close to the 
cost mark. 
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Perhaps he thought he had a lower cost than the big 
city shops and looked at the figures that have been pub- 
lished from time to time as the upper limit instead of the 
lower limit, as they have been. The prices used in making 
this estimate are not the average of the city plants for 
recent months, but of a number of well-managed plants in 
which the cost system means something for over a year, 
and many of them were country shops. To-day the cost 
in nearly all the plants of the United States will average 
five to ten per cent higher than the figures used in this 
calculation, and there is little likelihood of their getting 
any lower in the near future. 

Better use the average that is being found by the vari- 
ous organizations, and especially the national ones, than 
guess your cost; and, better yet, install the Standard Cost 
System and know. 


INSTRUCTION IN COST-FINDING AND ESTIMATING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE OFFERED PRINTERS 
OF WASHINGTON. 


Two courses for the master printer — cost-finding and 
estimating —— are announced in a leaflet that is being dis- 
tributed by the extension division of the University of 
Washington. The publication is devoted entirely to busi- 
ness courses that are available to the people of the State, 
by correspondence. 

“There is a general tendency to improve the business 
administration of the printing-plant,” the announcement 
runs, “and it is the aim of these courses to supply that 
need in the State of Washington. The cost-finding work 
is based on the standard cost-finding system, which has 
been approved by the Printers’ Cost Commission. This 
renders the system one uniformly used and applied by most 
successful printers in this and foreign countries. The esti- 
mating course is based on work produced by The Master 
Printer, and has been compiled after many years’ experi- 
ence and at great cost. 

“The need of a more complete and accurate system of 
caring for the printing business has brought as a corre- 
sponding need the better education of the employing printer. 
Four years ago the percentage of printers making a profit 
was so small it could hardly be computed. To-day it is a 
fact that more than sixty-two per cent of these same 
employers are not only making a profit, but are living as 
many other business men. The standard of education nec- 
essary for a successful printer should place him above the 
average employer, and this movement has been a great 
power in accomplishing this end.” 

In connection with the work offered through the exten- 
sion division, the instructor, Professor F. W. Kennedy, will 
from time to time visit districts where there are sufficient 
groups of employing printers for the purpose of studying 
office conditions and needs, if the printers so desire. 





BREAQUING IT GENTLY. 

“We begin the publication of The Roccay Mountain 
Cyclone with some phew diphphiculties in the way. The 
type phounders phrom whom we bought our outphit phor 
this printing-ophphice phailed to supply us with any ephs 
or cays, and it will be phour or phive weex bephore we can 
get any. We have ordered the missing letters, and will 
have to get along without them until they come. We don’t 
lique the loox ov this variety ov spelling any better than 
our readers, but mistax will happen in the best regulated 
phamilies, and iph the ph’s and the c’s and x’s and q’s hold 
out we shall ceep (sound the c hard) The Cyclone whirling 
aphter a phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us 
— it’s a serious aphphair.”— Everybody’s. 
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DIGEST OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN CLUBS 
OF AMERICA. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


(%] EETING this year in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 21 to 24, at the Hotel Alexandria, the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America had to face a year’s record of 
progress made under rather adverse con- 
ditions. As explained in the report of the 
president, Arthur W. Finlay, the organiza- 

tion has felt the depression due to the decreased mechan- 
ical pay-rolls of its membership. Consequently it had been 
his object to curtail activities in proportion to the reduced 
income. In 1912 the dues had been reduced to one-fourth 
of one per cent, and in the present condition of business 
the president could not advocate an increase. 

The first vice-president, C. D. Traphagen, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, referred to the efforts of the Council toward 
establishing a standard rate of depreciation upon build- 
ings whose ownership was vested in those engaged in the 
printing industry, and whose occupancy was for that pur- 
pose — an action which had received favorable recognition 
from the National Government. 

Steps had also been taken toward greater codperation 
with the Census Bureau, for the improvement of the statis- 
tical standing of the trade. 

Mr. Traphagen felicitated the Chicago committee upon 
the successful issue of its efforts to unite the various organ- 
izations of master printers in the city so as to make the 
Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago an accomplished fact. That 
committee’s work, he said, was an example to other commit- 
tees, for they had formed the largest local Typothetez, hav- 
ing a membership of 212. 

In spite of the fact that a material increase in member- 
ship was recorded, financial considerations had seemed to 
necessitate lessened expenditure on field work. The field 
force was now below normal, and it could not be increased 
without an increase in dues, which he most heartily favored. 
Income should be provided to make possible the enlarge- 
ment of this department. 

The Price-List Committee had made valuable additions 
to the Standard Price-List. This invaluable work was 
limited in extent only by the inability of the committee to 
devote more time to the work. 

The Composite Statements of Production Cost, issued 
by the Cost Commission, emphasized the value of the Stand- 
ard Cost-Finding System. They had been compiled from 
reports of the most progressive and efficient plants in the 
membership, and were therefore rather below average costs. 
The installation of cost systems had now become a source 
of profit to the Association. 

Owing to the fact that allowances for reduction by the 
federal officials in Income Tax returns on printing equip- 
ment were frequently at variance with those determined 
by the Association, efforts had been made toward stand- 
ardizing them and securing official recognition. They had 
been so successful that the Association’s allowances had 
been accepted as fair and reasonable, and had been acted 
upon by the collectors. 

Mr. Traphagen protested against the seemingly growing 
disposition on the part of members to raid the national 
headquarters by taking their attachés, developed and 
trained to their peculiar requirements, for the purpose of 
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building up their own administrative organizations. That 
had become a menace to the welfare of the Association. 

He also pleaded that whenever the convention thought it 
desirable to create any department, division or committee, 
for any special purpose, it should, in order to avoid confu- 
sion, make it subordinate to the executive authorities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Traphagen asked whether they should 
not assure industrial peace by the adoption of an arbitra- 
tion agreement. 

The secretary, P. P. Tyler, of Chicago, reported a 
healthy condition as to membership, the status of which 
was as follows: 


Members in good standing, August 31, 1914............. 0. cee eeee 1,691 
Additions during the year 


I Ot UII a oat ts bane Sales ceceu dubdawboeencuowe: Oe 
Members in good standing, August 31, 1915...........0.0eeeeee 1,852 


The largest number in the history of the organization. 

The suspensions and resignations were due to trade con- 
ditions, and had been kept at a minimum by the efforts of 
the administration. 

Local Typothetz had been established in twenty-seven 
new cities or districts. Additional members had been 
reported from thirty-two previously existing local Typoth- 
etz, and individual memberships had been received from 
115 cities where no locals existed. 

The national office had been greatly handicapped by the 
reductions in staff, including the resignation of E. E. Lax- 
man,-.the assistant secretary, to connect himself with a 
printing-house in the East. He was a distinct loss. A. A. 
Palmateer and C. L. Jones, organizers, had resigned, and 
M. J. Beckett, field auditor, had joined a printing-house 
on the Pacific coast. Joseph A. Borden, who had repre- 
sented the organization in the western field since Decem- 
ber, 1914, had been most successful. 

Great progress was reported with the Standard Cost- 
Finding System. The experts frequently made special 
examinations of cost-finding, accounting and efficiency 
methods, in addition to installing the Standard system. 
Many letters had been received from printers in this and 
other countries, and requests for counsel and assistance 
from other trade organizations were indicative of their 
activities. Of the total number of plants submitting state- 
ments for the Composite Statement of the Cost of Produc- 
tion, ninety-eight per cent were shown to be operated under 
the Standard system. 

The Service Bureau at the national office received 3,250 
requests for service during the year. It now maintains 
fourteen departments which might be called the cardinal 
features of the organization. They are as follows: 

Employment department; Estimating department; 
Standard Price-List; Printing-House Insurance; Trade 
Schools and Vocational Training; The Monthly Bulletin; 
Selling and Publicity; Cost-Finding and Accounting; Effi- 
ciency Standards; Statistics and Data; Credits and Col- 
lections; Field Men’s Service; Local Association Service; 
General Information. 

A successful printing manager was one who could best 
avail himself of the composite experience of others, and 
the work of the Service Bureau was to collect experiences 
and make them available. 

Interrelated with the Service Bureau was the official 
organ, the Bulletin. Foremost among the topics discussed 
during the past year had been creative selling and direct- 
by-mail advertising. The tabulation of bindery-production 
records was also advocated. There was a steady growth in 
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the Bulletin’s circulation, and it was becoming more and 
more valuable as a medium for the interchange of expe- 
riences. 

From the report of the treasurer, Arthur E. South- 
worth, it appeared that the organization had a surplus of 
$13,510.82, and total resources of $19,484.77. The total 
disbursements for the year were $65,991.63, and the receipts 
totaled $64,594.48. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was pre- 
sented. It did not propose any resolution on President 
Finlay’s report because the Executive Committee had 
appointed a special committee of seven to report on the 
question of increased dues, that being the only part of his 
statement coming within their purview. 

Vice-President Traphagen’s complaint regarding “ raid- 
ing the organization ” was made the subject of a resolution 
condemning the practice. 
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the appropriation of a sum cf money for it. An appropria- 
tion was also proposed to be approved for text-books, and 
the last resolution directed the attention of the member- 
ship to the opportunity provided by the Carnegie School 
of Technology. 

A resolution on the Price-List Committee’s report called 
for the full and complete codperation of all the member- 
ship. It was also proposed to endorse the Golden Rule as 
the true measurement of commercial exchange. It having 
come to the knowledge of the committee that some manu- 
facturers were not conforming to previous resolutions sug- 
gesting that all sales by machinery manufacturers should 
limit the deferred payment to two years as a maximum, and 
that at least twenty-five per cent cash payment be required, 
it was demanded that the committee’s wishes in this matter 
be complied with; and further, when cases were found 
where unusual and notorious terms had been given, that 
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A resolution adopted in Philadelphia was put forward 
by the committee, reading as follows: 

“That all paper-houses issuing price-lists, when the 
prices are net, are requested to print on the title-page, or 
cover, or both, the following: ‘ Wholesale price-list for 
printers, lithographers, publishers and stationers only,’ to 
the end that the interests of the crafts be protected by 
construing this as a notice that the prices contained therein 
are for this class of buyer only and are not to be quoted to 
the consumer.” 

Resolutions were proposed on the report of the Cost 
Committee, endorsing the compiling of a composite 9-H 
form data, and urging the membership to codperate in 
every way. 

On the report of the Committee of Apprentices it was 
proposed to endorse the agreement effected with the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration for the 
education of students in the printing business. It was also 
proposed to approve the attendance by the committee at a 
conference with the vocational-training commission of the 
International Typographical Union. A further resolution 
proposed the establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Apprentices, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the existing committee. A resolution appealed for support 
for the Indianapolis School of Printing, and approved of 


full accounts of the terms of sale and the name of the 
manufacturer be reported to the Trade Matters Committee, 
which was directed to write him, and upon his refusal to 
discontinue the practice, that the Executive Committee be 
advised. 

It was proposed to authorize the preparation of a uni- 
form indenture, to be approved by the executive officers 
and issued officially, so as to secure uniformity of appren- 
ticeship indentures. 

The exhibit of printing, to be held each year in connec- 
tion with the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
was endorsed, and members were recommended to furnish 
specimens. 

It was proposed that the standard rate of depreciation 
and obsolescence of buildings in the printing industry 
should be five per cent annually of the original cost, repairs 
and maintenance not to be included. 

It was recommended to discontinue the promulgation by 
general publicity outside the national and local associa- 
tions of average costs of production, especially of hour- 
costs by manufacturers of printing machinery and supplies. 

Whereas the burden of convention badges had grown 
almost too great to bear in volume and variety, as well as 
in vividness, and believing that their use added in no way 
to the dignity and impressiveness of the proceedings, it was 
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proposed to adopt a button designed from the organiza- 
tion’s coat-of-arms, and that no other should be recognized 
at all their gatherings; and that the issue of various badges 
by local Typothetz be discontinued. 

It was proposed to request that the addresses and papers 
of the convention be discussed before the local Typothete, 
and that the contributors be tendered the grateful thanks 
of the convention. 

The final resolution tendered the usual vote of thanks 
to the printers of the Pacific coast, and particularly the 
Los Angeles Typothete, for their hospitality. 

The report of the Cost Commission was presented by 
H. W. J. Meyer, of Milwaukee. The more liberal response 
to the request for cost data for the composite statement for 
1914 was evidence that the first statement presented at the 
last convention was of interest and benefit. The total num- 
ber of statements received was 201, about three times the 
number received in 1913. Still the response ought to be 
very much greater, seeing that the membership was 
approximately 1,900 firms. 

The 1914 statement represented a total expenditure 
of $5,614,321.79, exclusive of expenditure for equipment, 
paper-stock, etc., or work done outside the plant, which 
under the Standard system were treated as merchandise 
items. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the statements were prepared 
according to the Standard system, and only these, 150 in 
number, were used in preparing the composite statement. 
Of these 150, the city of Minneapolis contributed the larg- 
est number, namely, 7, and Boston contributed 6, including 
the Boston composite statement. Chicago, New York city, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles contributed 5 each. Of the 
total number received, 75 statements show the percentage 
of productive time. It seemed reasonable to suggest that 
the hour-cost shown in the composite statement for 1914 
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be accepted as standard until the next yearly composite 
statement was made. It showed an increase in costs as 
compared with 1914. 

The composite statement was made by totaling all items 
of expense of the individual reports. Thus they had not a 
report of average costs of many plants, but a composite 
report as of one plant. The individual reports had been 
carefully analyzed and found to be accurate, and had been 
submitted by the most progressive and efficient plants in 
the country. The composite statement was therefore a 
guide to every printer in America. The Commission had 
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also given some thought to advanced cost-finding methods, 
but definite action had been postponed until each recom- 
mendation could be considered by the whole council, and 
the revised recommendations presented at an annual con- 
vention. The work must go on, as there was real demand 
for it. The treatise on the Standard Cost-Finding System, 
and blanks prepared by the Commission for finding cost, 
were daily sent to all parts of the United States. 
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Walter C. Bleloch, assistant western manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, at the left, and Ashton G. Stevenson, inventor of the 
Lino-Tabler system, on the brink of the Canyon in front of El Tovar 
Hotel. 


The Committee on Apprentices presented a preliminary 
report, it being announced that the full report would be 
sent later to every member of the organization. 

It was reported that Director Hamilton had been 
instructed, as soon as possible after the last convention, to 
go to Indianapolis to aid in the reorganization of the school. 
As a result, the resignation of Mr. Climer was accepted 
and T. G. McGrew, his assistant, was made acting superin- 
tendent. Subsequently the committee unanimously elected 
him to be superintendent. Mr. Glossbrenner was appointed 
to act as local treasurer or trustee for the committee in 
addition to assuming general charge. Various changes 
were made. Technical instruction was abandoned and the 
school became simply a trade school. By arrangement with 
the city school authorities, about twenty Indianapolis high- 
school boys were admitted in two groups of ten for half- 
day instruction. The school year of 1914-1915 was the best 
the school had experienced. The term was ended in better 
financial condition, and the additional $1,000 voted for its 
use was not required. A ten weeks’ summer course for 
instructors in printing and public schools was established 
with success. As the result of the report of an efficiency 
expert, important changes were being made, including the 
establishment of a separate apprentice department for the 
Technical High School students. Negotiations had been 
entered into with various machinery manufacturers for 
the loan of necessary machinery. The Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company had lent keyboards, casters, etc., for a 
monotype department. In due time an appeal would be 
sent to members for codperation in the matter of further 
equipment. 

The committee had kept in touch with the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The second year technical print- 
ing class promised to be larger than the first, and contained 
the sons of several members including President Finlay. 
Director Hamilton’s advice on behalf of the committee had 
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been well received, and the school received unqualified 
commendation. 

An agreement had been entered into with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration to provide 
higher education for the printing industry. A degree from 
a college or technical school was required for admission. 
The subjects had mainly to do with business administra- 
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tion, such as accounting, merchandising, commercial law, 
etc. The courses in printing were intended to furnish a 
point of contact between this knowledge and the printing 
business. A graduate was supposed to be intelligent about 
the business, but not to have any proficiency in actual 
printing operations. The course covered two years. 

The committee believed it was now possible, as a 
result of its efforts, to obtain any kind or degree of train- 
ing that schools could convey for the more important posi- 
tions in the industry, whether on the producing or on the 
administrative side. 

The preparation of text-books had gone steadily for- 
ward. In order to raise funds, pre-publication orders had 
been requested at the low price of $25 a set, of sixty-four 
volumes, including a metal book-rack. Request was also 
made of the trade press to bind a reprint of this announce- 
ment as a special insert, without cost to the committee. 
The following papers agreed: The American Printer, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, The Master Printer, The Pacific Printer, 
The Printing Art, The Graphic Arts, The National Printer- 
Journalist. These papers were thanked for their assis- 
tance, and for helpful articles on printing-trade education. 

A conference on the training of apprentices was called 
in New York last March, consisting of three representatives 
of each of the following bodies: The National Association 
of Manufacturers, The National Founders’ Association, 
The National Metal Trades Association, The National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, The United Typothetz 
and Franklin Clubs of America. 

These organizations employ normally over five million 
persons. The Typothete was represented by President 
Finlay, and Messrs. Fell and Porter of this committee. 

A permanent conference board was created. Several 
subsequent meetings were held and much accomplished 
toward establishing a national apprentice training system, 
largely following the lines of this committee. 

The work of the committee and of the various schools 
connected with it were shown by means of screens at the 
annual convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, held in June at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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The report proceeded to refer to what was described 
as “a so-called ‘Commission on Vocational Training,’ ” 
appointed by the International Typographical Union. A 
conference had been held at which the Typothetz’s com- 
mittee had been enabled to present some important phases 
of apprenticeship training for the consideration of the 
I. T. U. Commission. It had been unanimously agreed that 
the following principles be accepted by both organizations: 

1. Indentures were desirable, and their real effect was 
strong, although they were not generally enforceable at 
law. The conference was inclined to believe that the period 
of apprenticeship should be five years. 

2. The conference was deeply impressed with the evils 
which appeared to be inseparable from vocational indus- 
trial training as now being introduced into the schools, since 
it meant the elimination of responsibility for the industrial 
future of the pupil. There were many secondary objections, 
such as the commercialization of the school shops. Both 
organizations ought to make it compulsory on apprentices 
to take a certain amount of continuation work in academic 
subjects related to good craftsmanship. 

3. It should be made the definite duty of some one in 
the shop to see that the apprentice had instruction and was 
enabled to fit himself for his regular advance under the 
conditions of his indenture. 

It was agreed that further conferences be held to fur- 
ther develop a definite apprentice policy. 

The committee was glad to record that a most excellent 
report was submitted to the I. T. U. convention, in conse- 
quence of which a permanent Committee on Apprentices 
was appointed, and other action taken that was enlightened 
and progressive. 

Appreciation was expressed of the services of Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Hamilton, the national apprentice director. He 
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had felt compelled to tender his resignation owing to his 
election to an important office in the Masonic fraternity, 
but an arrangement was made whereby he continued to give 
time to the committee’s work. 

The committee’s total disbursements for the year 1913-14 
were $3,583.60, and for 1914-15 (August 31), $5,704.69. 
The balance remaining from the sum voted for the year 
1913-14 was $1,416.40, and the balance for 1914-15 was 
$295.31, making a total balance to its credit of $1,711.71. 
Bills approximating $700 awaited approval, and there was 
a considerable amount of unbilled work done upon the text- 
books, which it was intended should be paid for out of 
receipts from sales. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Ammonium Bichromate or Potassium Bichromate. 


“ Lithographer,” New York, asks: “Can I not use 
potassium bichromate in place of ammonium bichromate 
for sensitizing grained zinc plates for offset printing? I 
am accustomed to potassium bichromate in _ photolitho- 
graphic transfer making, but have been told that I must 
use the ammonium salt for prints on metal.” 

Answer.— The writer’s experience with both processes 
leads him to believe that the potassium bichromate is bet- 
ter in photolithography, and the reason for it is that there 
you require an acid solution, while in sensitizing zinc the 
solution must be neutral or it will etch the metal. Bichro- 
mate of ammonium or sodium are neutral salts, and by the 
addition of a few drops of ammonia they are made to lean 
more to the alkali state and thus become more sensitive to 
light. 

Poster-Stamp Advertising. 


J. B. Pritchard, New York, writes: “ From THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S observation, does there seem to be much of a 
demand throughout the country for advertising stamps? 
What results do advertisers report as coming from their 
use? Into the hands of what class of persons do they 
usually fall? What does the design and engraving cost 
for a set of plates for a single stamp in four printings? ” 

Answer.— On account of the last question these queries 
have been referred to this department for reply. The cost 
of the design depends on the value of the idea and the artist 
who designs it. The price will vary from $5 to $50 for a 
set of four-color plates. A line key-plate and Ben Day 
color plates on zinc will cost about $5 only. There is a 
demand for advertising stamps which is likely to increase, 
now that the business depression is over. A notable thing 
about it is that those who have tried this form of adver- 
tising are repeating orders for new designs, which would 
indicate that they have found poster stamps profitable. The 
mail demand for these stamps comes largely from collectors, 
who are usually young persons. 


Collodion That Turns Red Immediately. 


Albert Exel, Canton, Ohio, writes: ‘“ Will you solve a 
little mystery for me? I am a half-tone operator and am 
having trouble with my collodion. It turns a dark red right 
after it is mixed. I do not think it can be the negative 
cotton. I think it is the ether, so I would like to know what 
is wrong with the ether.” 

Answer.— In the absence of complete specifications as 
to the composition of the collodion, it might be said that 
the cause of the red color might easily be charged to the 
cotton’s being acid. To free guncotton from acid is one of 
the important requisites in its preparation, and, unfortu- 
nately, this is not as thoroughly done as formerly. When 


the cotton arrives in the wet state it should be tested with 
litmus paper, and if it shows the slightest acid reaction 
it ought to be washed in running water until it is abso- 
lutely neutral to the test. Another reason for collodion 
turning red is the use of brown iodid of ammonium, the 
excess of iodin in which darkens the collodion almost imme- 
diately. 


Half-Tone Printing on Rough Paper. 

“ Printer,” Chicago, writes: “It has occurred to me 
that it would be an easy matter to print half-tones on rough 
paper if the space on the rough paper was first hot-pressed 
smooth by using a blank metal plate such as is used by book- 
binders. I can see that it might be practicable to use this 
plan only on small sheets for supplements. Anyway, I give 
the idea, which you may think worth while publishing.” 

Answer.— Many years ago the publisher of one of the 
great magazines told the writer that he had applied for a 
patent on that very idea. A practical application of the 
idea would be this: To use a blank metal plate as 
“ Printer ” suggests, but instead of hot-pressing use the 
blank metal plate to print a flat tint of yellow, buff, orange, 
blue, green, pink, or any appropriate light shade of ink. 
When dry, this would not only press down the grain of the 
paper, but would leave a smooth surface on which the 
half-tone could be printed. By printing this tint larger 
than the half-tone, so as to leave a slight margin around 
the latter, the effect would be most pleasing. This method 
need not be confined to small inserts, but could be used on 
a form of any size. It is partly the reason the offset 
printer always uses two printings at least. The first 
impression leaves an ink surface, which prevents the sec- 
ond one from sinking into the paper. 


Enamel for Both Zinc and Copper. 


Arthur J. Pryor, Melbourne, Australia, writes: ‘ Some 
years ago while passing through the United States I noticed 
that in Boston, I think it was, all the zinc-etchers used 
enamel solution for sensitizing zinc plates. I talked with 
one of the men in a shop there and he said that it was just 
as easy to use enamel on zinc as on copper, and as I under- 
stood him to say, they made use of the identical enamel 
for both metals. Now I have no trouble with a fish-glue 
enamel on copper, but I can not make it adhere to zinc 
through an etching, so I write to ask THE INLAND PRINTER 
to enlighten me on the subject.” 

Answer.— It is characteristic of Boston etchers to brag 
about the wonderful enamel they have for zinc, and it is 
true they use it very successfully, though not in the same 
manner as they use it on copper. The secret of making 
enamel a resist for nitric acid during the etching of zinc 
lies in the proper preparation of the zinc surface for the 
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enamel, then in the use of a hardening solution for the 
enamel coating on the zinc, and, lastly, the avoidance of 
washing the plate under the tap except when absolutely 
necessary. The zinc surface must be given a slight grain- 
ing by treatment for a few minutes in an acid-alum bath, 
and the oxid of zinc washed off completely before flowing 
with the enamel solution. After printing and development, 
the zinc plate is laid for from three to five minutes in an 
enamel-hardening bath made of, say, ten ounces of water, 
one ounce of alcohol, one-half ounce of ammonium bichro- 
mate, and a quarter of an ounce of chromic acid. On 
removal from this hardening bath, rinse the plate under 
the tap, whirl until dry, and burn in. Exposure of the 
enamel to sunlight for a time before etching hardens the 
enamel! still further. 


Offset or Photoengraving for Portraits. 


“ Publisher,” Springfield, Massachusetts, writes: “I 
am contemplating the publication of several hundred por- 
traits, 7% by 10 inches in size. The question arises as to 
whether better results will be secured by the offset process 
than by half-tone engraving. Quality, price and quick 
delivery figure in the matter. The first edition will only 
be 1,200 copies, and future editions will depend on the 
success of the enterprise. Do not print my address, for I 
am not ready for the undertaking yet and do not want to 
be bothered with correspondence on the subject at this 
time.” 

Answer.— This would appear to be an order that could 
better be handled by photoengraving for several reasons. 
Half-tone engraving has the advantage of giving crisper, 
sharper and more brilliant results. The likeness is better. 
For the first edition the cost will be greater, but the pub- 
lisher owns the plates, and with later editions only the cost 
of paper and printing will figure. For quick delivery, half- 
tone can not be beaten by any of the photomechanical 
processes. Offset printing, on the other hand, can be done 
on paper of a more permanent and artistic character, and 
for long runs the cost is less, though several superimposed 
printings are required to get the strength of color obtained 
in a single printing from a half-tone. After a run from 
offset plates it is not customary to save the plates, so that 
for future editions they would have to be made over. The 
way to judge results on a job of this kind is to have the 
same portrait reproduced by both methods, then if per- 
manency of paper is not a factor it will be done by the 
half-tone process. 


Rotary Photogravure in an Amateur Way. 


“ Progressive,” Pittsburgh, writes: ‘ Since my return 
from the Photoengravers’ convention at Chicago I have 
been running over in my mind the paper on “ Rotary Pho- 
togravure,” by Charles W. Beck, and the address of Mr. 
Gage advising us engravers to wake up to the rivalry that 
rotary photogravure is going to bring into our business. 
I have a general knowledge of this new process from read- 
ing closely all that has been published about it in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. These questions I would like to ask: 
Can a combination page be made up of several negatives, 
line and ordinary negatives, as we do in photoengraving? 
Can reétching be done on the cylinder as we do in copper 
half-tone work? Would it be possible to start practicing 
rotary photogravure in an amateur way?” 

Answer.— It is not practicable to begin at rotary photo- 
gravure in a small way; several firms have already failed 
on that account. The equipment must consist of a large 
camera, 20 by 24 inches at least in size, with a lens to cover 
that size of plate, and half-tone screen, printing-frames 
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and entire outfit to match plates of that size. One should 
be a good dry-plate photographer and have had experience 
with the carbon process before attempting rotary photo- 
gravure. Sometimes combination pages can be made up 
from several negatives, though it is customary to make 
up the copy in pages just as it is to appear when printed. 
One of the most important features of the best rotary 
photogravure is the retouching which is done both on the 
negative and on the positive. For this work the air-brush is 
used in addition to the crayon and retouching pencil. 
Reétching can be done to a limited extent on the cylinder, 
and it will become more and more the practice as etchers 
become familiar with the process. 


Work for the International Association of 
Photoengravers. 

An ordinance passed by the aldermen of the city of 
New York makes it a misdemeanor to publish false or mis- 
leading advertising, the violation of which brings a fine 
of from $25 to $250, or from five days to six months in 
prison. There are even stronger enactments in other 
States, like Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Texas and Washington. Still New 
York publishers and printers are misled by circulars with 
misleading statements like these: ‘ Every photoengraver 
and printer in the world has known the need for improve- 
ment in the half-tone process. The new process which has 
just been discovered and patented, and which is now used 
by the P. D. Q. Company, which company has the exclu- 
sive trade rights for Greater New York, does away with 
every defect heretofore known in half-tone process. 
Reproducing a combination of wash and line drawing with 
one negative or operation, doing away with all patchwork 
or joining of negatives, and the resulting platework is 
without the flaws and errors that so often accompany hand- 
work. Greater detail and modeling is obtained in the half- 
tone plate; also the linework is snappier and sharper than 
the photoengraving of heretofore. The new process 
will be adopted by every city in the world, etc.” Naturally 
publishers and printers receiving such circulars get the 
impression that the reliable engraver they are dealing with 
is not up-to-date. Of course the “ Business Troubles ” 
columns of the newspapers publish this notice later: “ The 
P. D. Q. Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $20,000 and assets of $150, while the injury 
they have done to the engraving industry is incalculable in 
dollars. It would seem that this is work the national and 
local associations could handle readily and thus protect 
our industry from at least a frequent disturbing element. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

R. Ischiyama: Can not récommend a school at which 
to Jearn photoengraving. 

“ Magazine Publisher,” New York: Do not know of a 
firm supplying electros of half-tones for illustrating. If 
there is such a firm it should advertise. 

J. W. Rich, Boston: ‘“ Hichrography ” is the name given 
to F. E. Ives’ method of three-color photography on paper 
which is now being put on the market. 

“Engraver,” Montreal: They are called half-watt 
lamps because they use but half the electric current of the 
ordinary lamp. They are not powerful enough to illumi- 
nate copy for wet-plate photography. 

Envelope Company, Brooklyn: The only difference in 
engraved plates for printing in gold ink is that they should 
be etched deeply and without shoulders, as the ink is rather 
thick and would soon fill up a shallow plate. 
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AN APPRECIATION FROM INDIA. 


Among the world-wide circle of readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, who are to be found wherever the English lan- 
guage is printed, we are gratified to count the government 
printers in the State of Mysore, Southern India, a circum- 
stance which has resulted in our receiving a mark of royal 
favor. The superintendent of the Government Press, at 








Personally Signed Portrait of His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore. 


Bangalore, Mr. C. H. Yates, writing in the semi-official 
Mysore Economic Journal for July, on “ Printing as a 
Profession for the Educated Youth,” thanks us in antici- 
pation for permission to use two illustrations, taken from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. One of these shows the residence 
of Edward T. McGarey, ‘the Daily News foreman, at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and it bears the subscription, “ An Amer- 
ican Printer’s Home.” Mr. Yates, in the course of his 
article, says: 

“In turning over the pages of English and American 
technical journals, one is interested at seeing how high the 
business of printing ranks in those countries, not only as 
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regards the employer, but also as to the employee. Good 
wages are earned and comfortable houses are lived in. 

May the time soon come when we shall be proud to 
pablish the picture of an equally pretty Indian bungalow 
occupied by our printers.” 

The other illustration reproduced is Carl Scheffler’s 
drawing of the reception by Juan Turrecrematee, Abbot of 
Subiaco, of Conrad Schweinheim and Arnold Pannartz. 

Mr. Yates sends us the following letter, accompanying 
the copy of the Journal, together with the signed portrait 
of the Maharaja referred to: 

GOVERNMENT PRESS, BANGALORE, 
S. InpIA, August 28, 1915. 

DEAR SiR,— I am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of the spe- 
cial number of the Mysore Economic Journal, in which you will see I 
have lifted two of your illustrations. On page 36 I have thanked you 
in anticipation for the use of them. I hope I have not taken too great 
liberties with your excellent journal. 

In case you may be noticing the copy sent you, I send by this post, 
registered, a photo of the illustration which forms the frontispiece, which 
you may possibly like to use. His Highness the Maharaja has very kindly 
signed it. Your many readers all the world over will, I am sure, be 
glad to have a portrait of our beloved Maharaja, who is referred to on 
page Ixxviii as an “ enlightened prince.” 

May I take this opportunity of thanking you for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is always brim full of useful and interesting matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. H. YATES, Superintendent. 
A. H. McQuilkin, Esq., Editor, ‘‘ The Inland Printer,” 

632 Sherman street, Chicago, U. S. A. 

THE INLAND PRINTER greatly appreciates this mark of 
royal favor from the foremost Hindu ruler. His Highness, 
whose State counts second only in importance among the 
native States of India to that of Hyderabad, which has a 
Moslem ruler, has the reputation of being one of the most 
progressive and liberal-minded princes in the Indian 
Empire. He rules over a population of nearly 6,000,000, 
in a territory covering 29,444 square miles. His full title, 
“His Highness Sir Krishna Raja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I.,” may be translated “The Grand Ruler, King 
Krishna Wadiyar the Brave.” He is thirty-one years old, 
and was invested with full ruling powers under the Vice- 
Royalty of Lord Curzon in 1902. Unlike too many of 
India’s Feudatory rulers, he takes a real interest in the 
affairs of his State, and does not spend all his time in social 
pleasures in London and on the continent of Europe. He 
has done much for the economic and educational progress 
of his people, among whom he lives and works. He is an 
orthodox Hindu. 





FIVE REFORMATORY INMATES ARE STUDYING 
JOURNALISM. 

Five inmates of the reformatory at Monroe, Wash- 
ington, are taking correspondence courses in journalism. 
Seven have enrolled, one completing the work and one drop- 
ping out. These members of the “ University of Another 
Chance ” make use of their instruction in newspaper writ- 
ing in the publication of The Index, the reformatory peri- 
odical. Their average age is twenty years. The student 
who completed the work has been dismissed from the 
reformatory, and is succeeding in newspaper work. 





ANOTHER FLIVVER STORY. 


A junk-dealer in Joliet shipped a consignment of tin 
cans and scrap iron to a Chicago handler. The shipping 
bills got mixed and the shipment was sent to the Flivver 
automobile factory. A week later the junk-dealer got this 
letter from the famous Flivver president: 

“ We are shipping you a new Flivver to-day. Yours was 
the worst wreck in our experience.— Green Book Magazine. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge whatever attached to the service. It is 
entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privileges under the same terms. The “ get-together ”’ 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be panied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “ The Inland Printer.” They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 








Seeks Position as Manager or Editor or Will Lease. 

(3278) A man, having over twenty-two years’ experience in country- 
newspaper work, and familiar with all details of the business, is seeking 
position as manager or editor, or would lease a good office. Has owned 
and operated newspaper plants and built up several run-down papers. 
Gives highest references as to character and ability. 


Printer, Lithographer, Ruler and General Office Assistant Seeks Opening 

(3279) Young man, with ten years’ experience in estimating on 
printing, lithographing, ruling and general office management, seeks 
position. 





Foreman of Composing-Room Seeks Change. 

(3280) Composing-room foreman, with ten years’ experience on all 
classes of work, seeks change of location. Prefers north of Ohio river 
and east of Mississippi, but will consider other locations. First-class 
references. 


Art Manager Desires Position with Publishing, Printing, Photoengraving, 
Advertising or Newspaper House. 

(3281) Young man, thirty-four years of age, having practical expe- 
rience in all branches of commercial art, photography, half-tone and the 
rotary photogravure process, also a general knowledge of advertising 
and printing, seeks opening. Nominal salary to commence. Highest 
credentials regarding business ability and personal character. 


Stoneman or Hand Compositor Seeks Change. 

(3282) A young man, twenty-five years of age, with ten years’ expe- 
rience at the trade — six months as linotype operator, over a year as 
Gordon and assistant cylinder lock-up man, and the remainder of the 
time as hand compositor — seeks change to position in first-class shop. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Change. 

(3283) A union man, thirty-nine years of age, good education, fast 
operator and steady worker, desires to change from night to day work, 
or night work under better conditions. Prefers Ohio or the East. Best 
of references. 

Foreman of Printing-Plant Seeks Position. 

(3284) Over twenty years’ experience in both city and country 
plants, the last four years as foreman, seeks opening either in the South 
or Southwest. Good habits. 


Seeks Opening as Foreman or Pressman. 
(3285) Has had several years’ experience with type, make-up and 
general management of printing-plant; also understands embossing and 
paper-box manufacturing. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman Seeks Opening. 
(3286) Man having thirteen years’ experience on color and half-tone 
work seeks steady position. Willing to go anywhere. Union. Married. 


Seeks Position as Assistant in Editorial Department. 

(3287) A young man, twenty-seven years of age, with nine years’ 
experience in the various branches of trade-paper work, seeks position 
as assistant in editorial department. Capable of writing advertising 
copy and making layouts. Good habits. Best of references. 


Seeks Position as Copy Editor or Head Proofreader. 

(3288) At present editing all copy for a Virginia book publisher, 
with twelve readers, and also has charge of proofroom, but on account 
of climatic conditions desires to make a change. Seeks position as copy 
editor or head proofreader with good, reliable house. Best of references. 


Job-Printer Seeks Position. 

(3289) Five years’ experience on machines in small plants where 
operator has to care for machines; has also taken care of plant, thus 
gaining theoretical and practical experience. Can set a good string and 
a clean proof. Capable of taking care of plant of three machines or 
under. Member of I. T. U. Prefers position in Chicago, but will con- 
sider steady position elsewhere. 


High-Class Foreman or Superintendent Seeks Opening. 

(3290) Printer, thoroughly experienced in all branches of printing, 
desires foremanship of composing-room in an up-to-the-minute plant, 
or where an improved quality of work is desired. Do you want a practi- 
cal man who knows how to handle men, how to get out the highest grade 
of work with no loss of time, how to lay out work, one who will not fall 
down on estimating, and who will work for the interests of the concern 
and not for his own glory? Would take supervision of all mechanical 
departments. Can give as reference one of the best authorities on print- 
ing, and also one of the best printing concerns in the United States. 


Platen Pressman Seeks Opening. 

(3291) Eleven years’ experience on all classes of work, and also 
accustomed to locking up forms, cutting stock, and general work around 
pressroom. Seeks opening in country office as platen pressman, or as 
all-around man in pressroom and bindery. Will go anywhere, provided 
steady position is offered. Good references. 


Newspaper Editor Seeks Change. 

(3292) Thoroughly trained newspaper man, thirty-eight years of 
age, now engaged as editor of Minnesota newspaper, seeks change about 
January 1, 1916. Especially adapted to assuming responsibility of edi- 
torial management or city editor’s desk, and capable of obtaining desira- 
ble results with limited force under him. References the best. 


Seeks Opening as Bindery Foreman, and Finisher. 

(3293) Would like to get in touch with firm having an opening for 
bindery foreman. Applicant has had fifteen years’ experience as a 
practical workman in all branches of the printing business, and thor- 
oughly understands bindery machinery, folders, ete.; also estimating. 
Willing to take a combination position, such as finisher and foreman, 
in a smaller shop. Good references. 


Stoneman Seeks Change. 

(3294) Thoroughly familiar with all better patent-block bases, with 
make-up or imposition for folding on machines as well as by hand, and 
also experienced with the make-up and register of colorwork in high-class 
shops. A good compositor, and able to handle men. 


Country Printer Seeks Position. 

(3295) Young man, twenty-five years of age, having learned his 
trade in a country office, understanding presses and considering himself 
a good country printer, desires position in the country. Graduate of 
I. T. U. Course; also took linotype course. Can handle the average 
country-machine job and care for the machine. References. 


Pr Seeks Opening 
(3296) A man, thirty-five years of age, with about twenty years’ 
experience on flat-bed and web magazine presses, seeks position. Capable 
of doing the highest grade of magazine work, and willing to locate any- 
where. Best of references. 





Compositor Desires Change. 

(3297) Compositor, twenty-three years of age, having just finished 
apprenticeship, seeks a change. Has worked in large and small estab- 
lishments and has held position as foreman for the past three months. 
Has had limited experience in presswork and cutting. Is willing to go 
anywhere for steady position. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Permanent Position. 
(3298) Linotype operator would like a permanent position with a 
publishing house. Can operate a Model 8 or Model 5. 


Young Lady Apprentice Seeks Change. 
(3299) Young lady apprentice on the linotype, twenty-one years old 
and a high-school graduate, seeks change in order to secure better oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


Hand Compositor and Make-Up Man Seeks Opening. 
(3300) A first-class compositor and make-up man, experienced in 
both book and job work, and also in stonework, seeks change from the 
South to the West. Good habits. Best of references. 


Opening for Executive with Money to Invest. 

(3301) <A firm, capitalized at $20,000, situated in Ohio, is desirous 
of procuring the services of an executive capable of taking care of the 
financial end of the business. Having a knowledge of linotype and 
monotype composition would be a big asset. Would be willing to give the 
controlling interest or a good block of the minority in return for an 
investment of from $3,000 to $7,500. 
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Slur Corrected on Platen Press. 


(1737) A northern New York printer writes: “ Re- 
ceived your letter, and after following the instructions as 
to taking out the slur of the press, which we asked you 
about, we find a big difference. Our pressman made the 
same suggestion, but I was afraid to let him disturb the 
set-screws. The press is now in perfect condition.” 


Celluloid Printing-Plates. 


(1736) A Cuban printer asks to be referred to a maker 
of a non-metallic printing-plate, as described in “ Stereo- 
typing.” 

Answer.— The method of making printing-plates of cel- 
luloid had been practiced in the United States some twelve 
or fifteen years ago, but was abandoned. There were sev- 
eral reasons for so doing: First, the danger of fire from 
stored plates; second, the poor service rendered by these 
plates as compared with those made by the stereotype proc- 
ess. These plates were used by Kellogg newspapers for 
patent insides, but have been wholly abandoned in favor of 
stereotyping, after giving the process an extended trial. 


Column-Rules Cut the Sheet. 


(1738) A Georgia printer submits a magazine page 
having four columns of machine composition. The column- 
‘rule works up and cuts the sheet. He writes, in effect, as 
follows: ‘“ Would like to have you suggest a remedy for 
the cutting of the sheet as shown in specimen page here- 
with.” 

Answer.— To obtain immediate relief, you should 
remove all of the column-rules and, with a heavy, pointed 
instrument, score both sides of each rule below the center. 
Two or three lines may be scratched into the rule in order 
to raise a burr of metal. This should be done on both sides 
and will serve to broaden the rule a trifle, which will tend 
to prevent its rising. The form should be locked fairly 
tight by the foot quoins, and lightly by side quoins. A per- 
manent remedy is to procure the special rules made by 
typefounders for the purpose. In ordering, send along 
several of the slugs. 


Printing on Satin-Finished Aluminum. 


(1742) <A novelty concern writes: “ We would con- 
sider ourselves under obligations to you if you will give 
us information in regard to printing half-tones or elec- 
trotypes on satin-finished aluminum.” 

Answer.— The first step toward producing acceptable 
work on aluminum will be to secure a deeply etched half- 
tone plate. Procure a stiff job-black ink, or a bookbinders’ 
black. Have hard, smooth rollers. Use a hard tympan 
made up of a few sheets of hard paper, and have one sheet 
of aluminum, brass, or tin, just beneath the top sheet. Use 
a strong mechanical overlay. Use just enough ink to give 


a solid color to the shadows. Have the temperature of the 
room not less than seventy degrees. Lay out the work 
singly, do not pile — standing the sheets on edge is the 
better way. 


Printing Slides for Moving-Picture Shows. 


(1734) “Some time ago you were kind enough to give 
me certain information without delay, and herewith please 
accept my thanks. Now I want some more if it will not 
take too much of your time to give it. It concerns the 
mechanical overlay. I read your answer in a recent issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, but failed to grasp the idea. What 
is a mechanical overlay, and how is it made? If it is a 
secret process, or one which can be bought, where can one 
obtain full particulars couched in language that a country 
printer can understand? I have a faint idea of how to 
make a metallic overlay, that is, by taking an impression 
on thin zinc, smearing it with dragon’s-blood and treating 
with a solution of nitric acid, but that seems to be too much 
monkey business and surely can not be used on a cylinder, 
anyway. But the principal cause of my difficulty this time 
is this: I have been printing slides for the moving-picture 
shows by transferring the impression from a job-press 
roller onto the glass. Have had good luck, too, but would 
like to know where I can obtain some ink to pull off some 
stunts. Can I get red and green ink which will be trans- 
parent on the glass and print smoothly and evenly? For 
instance, I have found by experimenting that I can print 
a line of type on glass and have the light show through 
where the letters are, with ink all around. I don’t know 
how to state it any better. I run the roller over the type, 
over and over, washing the type between times until the 
place where the type strikes the roller is perfectly clean, 
and then transfer to the glass. But the ink looks smeary. 
Also would like to know what kind of ink to use to make an 
opaque letter.” 

Answer.— Mechanical overlays are patented processes 
which are in no way secret. It does not take much time to 
learn how to make these overlays. They are widely used 
both for cylinder and job presses. We will furnish addresses 
of manufacturers to any one desiring shop rights. In 
regard to transferring to glass slides, if you use a good 
grade of job-black ink it will cover properly if used right. 
Some prefer gold size. To do this you should have a fairly 
hard, smooth roller to distribute the ink on the slab, and 
then onto the type-form, and another similar roller to take 
the ink from the type and transfer to the glass. The glass 
should be cleaned off with alcohol or gasoline before apply- 
ing the transfer from the roller. To make the design more 
opaque, take fine gold bronze on a piece of cotton wool and 
dust over the design. This gives the best results. There 
is another method which we believe will appeal to you. 
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Instead of using glass, print direct on a piece of gelatin; 
if open letters, such as Cheltenham Outline, are used in the 
design, they may be filled in by using a solution of red or 
green copying-ink. The results are more easily achieved, 
and the cost is slight. The following method will give you 
satisfactory results: (1) Lock up the form for platen 
press. Use a hard tympan and make the form print up 
evenly. (2) When this is done and guides are set, ink the 
form with gold size and pull an impression on the tympan, 
then feed a sheet of gelatin to the guides and pull another 
impression. Bronze the sheet on both sides, and after it 
is dry carefully dust off the surplus bronze. (3) If red is 
desired, take some carmine writing-fluid, add a few drops of 
water, and with an ordinary pen trace in the color. If 
green is desired, use copying-ink or Diamond Dye and cut 
in alcohol and dilute to the desired tone. Quite a variety 
of transparencies can be arranged with these colors by 
using a frisket or stencil and by doing “splatter.” The 
colors being transparent, the transmitted light on the 
screen will be tinged in proportion to the density of the 
color used. The prepared or printed sheet of gelatin is 
enclosed between two pieces of glass which are bound at 
the edges with gummed paper. If you care to invest in a 
machine for producing glass slides, write Edwin H. Farr, 
Whiting, Indiana. 


Gold Ink Does Not Cover Well. 


(1740) Submits three sheets of plate-glazed label- 
stock on which a solid border, twenty-four points wide, is 
printed in gold ink. The printer writes: “I am sending 
you three sheets, one was run through first and then another 
impression on the same sheet after the first impression 
was dry. This one looks the best. The other two sheets 
were run with one impression. This job was first tried 
on a cylinder, and the result was not good. It was then put 
on a Universal press, with better results. I have mixed 
the ink several ways, first as thick as I could use it, and 
then I mixed it a little thinner, and so on until I have used 
it as thin as the varnish. I used banana oil in some of the 
bronze powder and this gives a slight difference. Is it the 
ink that is causing all this trouble, or is it in my working? 
I have used every roller available for distribution, and still 
this does not help any. I have pasted strips of cardboard 
on the tracks to bring the rollers up to an even impression 
on the plate, and still the results are the same.” 

Answer.—In printing with gold ink, have the room 
quite warm. Seventy degrees will not be too much heat. 
The rollers should be medium; that is, new rollers will 
be too soft, old hard ones too hard, and medium will be the 
best for the ink. It will be impossible for us to state just 
how stiff to have the ink. For large, flat designs, run it 
with the maximum of powder, for it is the powder that 
gives the covering qualities. If you make it thin, then you 
have comparatively little gold and considerable vehicle. 
For fine lines the ink will need to be thinner. Make the 
tympan hard and use just as little impression as possible. 
This can be gaged by experimenting, withdrawing sheets 
gradually until the proper pressure is given. Too much 
impression will cause the squashing out of the ink, leaving 
it in a mottled state. If you have the room warm, even 
hot, the ink will act better than if the rollers, plate and 
ink are chilly. You should not run the press rapidly. Six 
or eight hundred sheets an hour will be doing fairly well 
if you hope to get a well-covered print. There is a great 
difference in inks, although the base of all gold inks is the 
same. The principal thing is the vehicle. A vehicle that 
will carry the greatest amount of powder is desirable, so 
that one may use as much metal as possible. Hence, in 


mixing your inks avoid thinness of body. If it becomes 
necessary to run two impressions, carry more impression 
on the first and about two sheets less on the second. Also 
carry less ink on the first and double this amount on the 
last impression. Among essentials for good work wiil be: 
Rollers that will give off the ink well to the plate; warm 
or hot atmosphere; hard tympan and as weak impression 
as possible; slow speed is quite important, as the film of 
ink is not readily imparted from speedy rollers. Ink: This 
element is of prime importance, but as you are to mix it to 
suit a set condition, it is in your power to vary the density 
of the ink at will. We would advise the use of ink as heavy 
as possible. 


Offsetting Caused by Too Much Ink. 


(1735) An Iowa printer submits four specimens of a 
box-label printed in black ink on a flat writing-stock. All 
of the specimens that showed offsetting were printed with 
too much ink and too little impression. Only one sheet 
showed proper impression and ink. The letter reads: 
“Enclosed are several copies of a job. No. 1 has very 
good impression. In order not to have it offset, it was run 
light in color. On No. 2 the ink covers, but offsets. No. 3 
has a little more impression and a little less ink, but still 
offsets. No. 4 has strong impression and just enough ink 
to cover, and in the lot none offset. Which do you prefer? 
On the other hand, if there should be no sign of impression 
on the reverse side, and yet covered with ink, how is a man 
to prevent offset? Or, how can a nice, clean, clear impres- 
sion be made without a strong impression? I do not mean 
embossed, but nevertheless noticeable on the reverse side 
of the sheet.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that if you carried less 
ink and spread the stock out as printed, there would be but 
little offset to complain of. We believe that work of this 
kind can be printed with a medium grade of job-ink, using 
hard rollers. As the stock will not pick, some drier may be 
used in the ink if it shows a tendency to dry slowly. In 
making ready for such a job, have the sheet of hard pack- 
ing placed just under the top sheet. The sheet may be thin 
pressboard, or it might be brass or tin, but it should not 
be indented. The principal thing is to use hard rollers where 
the ink is stiff. There are ink specialties made to hasten 
the drying on such work if rapid delivery is necessary. 
Spreading out the work is important in every case. The 
showing of the impression-marks on back of sheet is of 
secondary interest, especially on a label. Do not try to 
print with ink only — have plenty of impression. By using 
a relatively hard tympan, and all the rollers possible, they 
being fairly hard and smooth, the work will be turned out 
in better shape. If a slow-drying ink is used, the stock 
should be spread out so that the pressure of the stock will 
not cause offsetting. Do not expect impossible things from 
the ink, for the best ink will offset if the freshly printed 
sheets are piled. 


Type Wearing on Page Edges. 


(18389) A Connecticut printer sends several circular 
folders printed in three colors. The type in black shows 
wear on page edges. The amount of impression on edges 
shows incomplete make-ready. The letter reads: “Am 
sending you under separate cover a sample of a job that 
I am having more or less trouble with. The tint and red 
ink were printed on a pony, and the black I am now run- 
ning on a large cylinder. I am having trouble with the 
type on the bottom and both sides of the cut, the top run- 
ning all right. I can run only a few hundred impressions 
and the type becomes worn down. I have a soft packing 
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on. Also note the edges of cut for impression, as I have 
to carry a heavy impression to make it print. I have two 
sheets of thin newspaper under cut, it being type-high. 
Have I too much impression on the ends, causing the type 
to wear, and how can I run less impression and get the 
edges to show up? Or, does the cylinder need resetting? 
You will see on the enclosed sheet the way the type has 
been wearing.” 

Answer.— We judge that the electrotype mounts, if of 
wood, were warped, as the center appears quite low on 
some of the pages. The make-ready is not carried very 
far along, as the impression shows too strong at edges. A 
tympan of light book-paper, about six or eight sheets on 
top of the hard packing, would be sufficient. On this could 
be pasted your spot sheets. On top may be stretched a 
hard manila, and on top of this about two or three sheets 
of thin news-print paper. Covering all should be your top 
sheet of manila, oiled on both sides. When the job starts 
you may find that it indents the stock a trifle, but when 
about a thousand have been printed you may loosen the 
top sheet and take out one of the print-sheets. This will 
lessen the impression somewhat. The only reason for the 
type wearing that we can see is that you carried too much 
impression. You can determine if the cylinder needs reset- 
ting by testing the contact between cylinder bearers and 
those of the bed. Place a heavy form on the press. Put 
on the correct amount of tympan. Lay a strip of thin 
paper on each bed bearer (which should be clean). Turn 
cylinder to impression position and then draw strips. If 
the cylinder is set down properly, you will be unable to 
withdraw the strips of paper. The remedy for weak con- 
tact will be to lower the cylinder. 


Erasure of Lithographic Ink from Real Parchment. 


(1741) <A western publisher of lithographic diplomas 
on parchment submitted a section of a diploma on parch- 
ment and desires a means of erasing without damaging 
the surface of the skin. We submitted several experiments, 
which it appears do not equal the method he had been 
using. He writes: “I thank you very much for your 
letter relative to the erasing of lithographed matter from 
parchment by means of a glass brush. Unfortunately this 
method of erasure will not prove satisfactory in my case. 
I doubt if any abrasive of that character would do. I 
have tried practically every means of erasing that I know 
of, on lithographed diploma work, during the past ten years, 
and have found but one eraser that could be depended 
upon for satisfactory work, and that is the common emer- 
ald-green eraser. On the sample you prepared for me the 
erasing done was upon the back side of the parchment 
and naturally did not show the erasure as much as it would 
on the right side. I made two erasures on your sample 
with an emerald-green eraser (No. 211), one on the face 
and one on the back of the parchment, and you can see 
that the erasure on the back does not raise the fibers of 
the parchment as the erasure on the face does. I enclose 
a portion of one of the diplomas on which the erasing is 
to be done, if you have any other suggestion or experi- 
ment that you would like to make. My own idea is that 
I might be able to procure some solvent that would loosen 
the ink sufficiently to permit its removal by the emerald 
eraser.” 

Answer.— We had not given much attention to ink 
solvents, fearing a deteriorating effect on the parchment. 
One of our first experiments, which has proved a fair suc- 
cess, was the use of Adams & Elting’s Adelite, applying 
it with a piece of cheesecloth and rubbing vigorously. It 
seems to remove the ink very readily. After rubbing it 
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we laid the sheet between blotters on a radiator to evap- 
orate the solvent. By examination under a glass, only the 
finely shaded parts seem to retain the ink. This experi- 
ment may help to solve the problem. The liquid Adelite 
may be secured in one-half pint cans for 25 cents from paint 
dealers. The volatile (and inflammable) body is combined 
with what we believe is oxalic acid. On this latter point 
we are not quite certain. 





SELLING BY TELEPHONE. 


Large stores all over the country are awakening to the 
fact that the telephone is something more than a register 
for delayed deliveries. Telephone courtesy and telephone 
salesmanship require a great deal more than ordinary abil- 
ity. Remember that the customer is not aware that you 
have not had your eight hours’ sleep the night before. 
Speak slowly and distinctly; use the mildest tone of your 
voice; when you lift the receiver, say, “ Lewis’ 
department”; do not take for granted that the customer 
knows she has the Lewis store, nine times out of ten she 
may, but the repeating of the fact that this is your par- 
ticular section in the Lewis store will firmly establish it in 
her mind. Always name the section or desk at Lewis’ drap- 
ery department, etc. 

Please do not say “ Hello”; 
information and wastes energy. 

Remember this: The customer is impressed only by 
your voice. Train yourself to answer the call in a very 
pleasant manner, much more pleasantly than you would 
if you greeted her in person. Be sure to throw all your 
greeting into your voice, for the customer can not see your 
smiling face. 

In taking orders, as a last precaution, read the name 
and address just before ringing off, making three times in 
all — once when the customer spells the name and address, 
once again when you read it back, and lastly just before 
you ring off. 

Do not hang up the receiver before the customer. She 
may have some further instructions to give or desire infor- 
mation from other departments. 

Do not answer the telephone like an explosion of dyna- 
mite. The ear is a very delicate instrument and you 
impress your customer only through it. Those who answer 
the telephone should see that the party inquired for answers 
the call promptly. Minutes are hours when you are hold- 
ing a receiver. 

Study telephone salesmanship; in a few years you will 
not be able to get a position without it.— Notions. 


it does not convey any 





SUSPICIOUS. 


Detective “ Billy ” Burns returned the other day from 
a tour through the country in the interest of the Bankers’ 
Association. He was profoundly impressed with the merits 
of western Pennsylvania as a place of residence. 

“ Nothing like it for a man that’s inclined to be a bit 
low-spirited,” said Mr. Burns. “They don’t take any 
chances with you there at all. Why, if you go into a store 
and ask for a bit of clothes-line the storekeeper will open a 
big book. 

“¢ What do you want this rope for? ’ he asks. 

“¢ The old woman needs it to hang the wash on.’ 

“¢ And what’s your name?’ the storekeeper asks. 

“« Herman Wilhelm Pfeifer.’ 

““¢ G’wan,’ says the storekeeper, closing the book. ‘ You 
can’t get no rope here without a prescription.’ ” — Cincin- 
natt Times-Star. 
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CLIPPINGS AND COMMENTS. 


From “A Line o’ Type or Two,” by B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 


The O. F. Copper Dome, Etc. 


The preliminary work for the excavating for the paro- 
chial school has been begun and operations will soon be in 
full swing. The building will be surmounted by a copper 
dome and real gold leaf finished cross. In every other 
respect it will be strictly up to date— From the Odebolt 
(Iowa) News. 


“ WOMAN Has Ten-Foot Corn.” — The W. G. N. 
A giraffe with tonsilitis is no worse off. 


Attention, Purps! 

Many vicious dogs are biting or attempting to bite 
almost daily persons in different portions of the city, hence 
I issue a proclamation forbidding all dogs not muzzled 
running at large in the city from August 12 to September 
12, 1915. All unmuzzled dogs running at large will be 
declared a nuisance and will be caught by the dog catcher, 
John Turner, and will be impounded and killed. Respect- 
fully, F. E. BELL, Mayor.— From the Mattoon Journal- 
Gazette. 

How to Make Money at Home. 


Start a saloon in your own house. Be the only customer 
(you'll have no license to pay). Go to your wife and give 
her two dollars to buy a gallon of whiskey, and remember 
there are sixty-nine drinks in a gallon. Buy your drinks 
from no one but your wife, and by the time the first gallon 
is gone she will have eight dollars to put into the bank and 
two dollars to start business again. Should you live ten 
years and continue to buy booze from her, and then die 
with snakes in your boots, she will have enough money to 
bury you decently, educate your children, buy a house and 
lot, marry a decent man, and quit thinking about you 
entirely — From the Illinois Steel Company’s Safety Bul- 
letin. 


In Which Attic Philosophy Retires to a Basement. 


The Philosopher Press printing-office, owned by the 
Philip V. O. Van Vechten Co., has been purchased by Edwin 
Steckel and has been moved into the basement of the 5 and 
10 cent store.— From the Wausau (Wis.) Pilot. 


“YOUNG reporter wanted with $1,000 cash.” — Pub- 
lisher’s Auxiliary. 
There ain’t no sich animal. 


Personalities. 


Remarking on the beauty and order of the machines, 
loud cries arose for “Taylor! Bert Taylor!” After a 
moment’s delay a short, stocky, very red-faced man with 
rather a fussy manner came forward.— From the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

[Mr. Stewart Edward White, the author of the story 
from which the foregoing is extracted, is a tall, loose-jointed 
man with a purple nose and large, spreading ears. Ichabod 
Crane was a beauty in comparison. ] 


An Iowa Orgy. 


It seems as though, at times, even in some of the smaller 
communities, that there are occasions of momentious 
import. Every delight of an evening party was expe- 
rienced by twenty-four couple who last week were privi- 
leged to enjoy the proverbial and typical hospitality of 
Mr. Paul, of Blairstown. There was the charm of the 
lovely home, the wit and infectious repartee of the guests, 
the dainty service attending an elaborate collation, with 
exquisite serving by prettily gowned women, and all the 
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other pleasures which combine for an occasion when the 
votaries of the illustrious game of chess met to pay homage 
to its shrine. With the pleasures of the chess tables the 
assemblage lived in an atmosphere of chess. The occasion 
was one long to be remembered, frequently to be recalled, 
in fact a most lasting impression was produced.— From 
the Marengo Republican. 

TAKE it from the Crawford theater ad. in the revered 
W. G. N., “ The Moonstone ” was written “by Wilkie Col- 
lins, ex-chief of the U. S. secret service.” 


Excitement in the Green Mountains. 

While driving from Barre Sunday afternoon a tire went 
down on the car of Burt Smith causing the machine to slide 
around a little but after putting on a new tire he was able 
to continue home. The report was started that one wheel 
was broken but such developed to be errcneous.— F'rom the 
Montpelier (Vt.) Argus. 

We used to do the locals for the Argus, which evidences 
a falling off in style since we left it flat on its back. 


A Forehanded Man. 

Milton Liggett was in Des Moines seeing about the lease 
for the erection of an elevator on the C. R. I. & P. right of 
way. While there he purchased a fine new hearse.— From 
the Seymour (Iowa) Democrat. 


THE delightful Bloomington Pantagraph speaks of “ an 
attempted effort,” a tautological gem of p. r. s. 


Otherwise No Havoc Was Wrought. 

The recent tornado wrought havoc with the Newtown 
church, tearing off a considerable section of the roof, raft- 
ers and all, and throwing the west end gable down upon 
the pulpit and nearby furniture of the interior. The belfry 
was demolished, and the bell thrown into the yard. The 
house is otherwise in a fairly good condition. From the 
Journal and Messenger. 


Surely Something Ought to Be. 

A sidewalk up the river bank is all that is now needed. 
In wet weather a lady hardly knows whether she will reach 
the top without her feet slipping from under her or not. 
When she does reach the top, it is on her last breadth. 
Surely something can be done to remedy this.— F'rom the 
Fort Frances (Ont.) Standard. 


No Profligate Old Girls Need Apply. 
Wanted, a wife, sixty years of age, American preferred. 
Address P. O. Box , Latimer, Iowa. Must be a good, 
straight lady.— From the Dubuque Times-Journal. 





AN inspired comp. on the Daily News made it “ federal 
injury under Sec. Redfield.” 


The Second Post. 

Gentlemen,— Please cancel my order for pork loin and 
plate of beef for next week, as I intend to kill myself. 
Resp., etc.— Received by Armour & Co. 

[Although not superstitious, Armour & Co. canceled the 
order. ] ; 

The Commercial Artist. 

Sir.—In the August Hearst’s the text of “Susan 
Lenox ” mentions a “ colored waiter . . . wearing a soiled 
white jacket,” who “ bowed like a prince when Susan tipped 
him a dime.” Now, how does Mr. Christy illustrate the 
incident? By representing a hero-like appearing individ- 
ual with straight hair and Caucasian features, wearing an 
immaculate white jacket, pressed trousers, and an A. B. 
Wenzell shoe-shine. JIMSON WEED. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of 





hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


yo tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Casting a Line without Spacebands. 


An Indiana operator writes: ‘“ We have had an argu- 
ment in the shop here that I would like you to decide. Here 
is the proposition: Is it possible to cast a line 30 ems or 
15 ems long without a spaceband on a No. 1 linotype, when 
the matrices used measure exactly 30 ems and 15 ems? Is 
there any danger of damaging the machine in making such 
a cast, and are the chances of getting a squirt any greater 
than when spacebands are used? ” 

Answer.— It is possible to cast a line as described with- 
out mishap. It is quite a common practice to cast borders 
in that way by using border matrices. A 15-em line of 
nonpareil borders will take thirty characters. These will 
just fill the space between the right and left vise jaws and 
will cause the right-hand jaw to operate the pump-stop. 
In case recasts are to be made from such a line, you should 
see that the yielding finger, or line stop, is set to have con- 
tact with the last matrix on the left end of the line. 


Operator Makes Wrong Diagnosis of Trouble. 


An Indiana operator writes: “ Here are a couple of 
questions on which I would like to have your advice: 
(1) On our Model 8 there was so much play in the mold- 
turning pinion that I had considerable trouble getting the 
ejector in the mold when changing measure. Therefore, I 
underlaid two sides of the square block so that it rested 
flush on cam No. 3. It is easy to get the ejector into the 
mold now, but each time, just as the mold disk locks on the 
studs, there is acrash. What should I do? (2) I am some- 
what delayed by the ejector slipping out of the mold after 
the slug is ejected. I have tightened the spring on the 
ejector lever at the left-hand side of the keyboard, but it 
does not help much.” 

Answer.— As there is a mold-registering device on 
many Model 8 machines, it would only be necessary for you 
to draw forward on the mold-disk pinion, which would cause 
the pin to enter the hole in pinion, thereby giving the mold 
disk a fixed position, which would permit the blades to enter 
the mold without interference when you drew forward on 
the ejector-lever rod. You should not have underlaid the 
facing on the bevel-gear pinion. When there is abnormal 
play between the cam shoe and the facing of the bevel- 
gear pinion, as the cams stand at normal, you should adjust 
the cam shoe closer to the facing by the screw bushings 
under the shoe. _To do this, back the cams from normal 
position so that the screws can be removed from the shoe 
forward of the first segment, then turn in a trifle on the 
screw bushings, replace the screws in the shoe and bring 
the cams to normal position and test for play. Repeat oper- 
ation until trouble is corrected. It is not advisable to have 
the shoe too tight against facing. In your case, remove 
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the underlay from beneath facing, and correct as directed 
herein. The clutch and pulley surface should be kept free 
from oil and gum so that it can release promptly when the 
cams reach normal position. Try cleaning the clutch for 
the second trouble you refer to. If this gives no results, 
increase the stress, by stretching, of the ejector-lever rod 
spring. 
Peining a Second-Elevator Lever. 

A Missouri operator writes: “I have a second-elevator 
lever on a Model 10 machine that is sprung out of place 
about one-eighth of an inch to the right (when you are 
standing behind the machine). In peining it back, should 
I hold the block directly on the other side from where I 
pein, or should I hold the block about five or six inches 
lower? Also, how hard should it be pounded? I worked 
on it about ten minutes the other day, but did not much 
more than tap it for fear I would break it. I did not get 
it so it looked any straighter, but I graphited the upper 
guide and went on setting type. Occasionally, just before 
the machine comes to normal position, the second-elevator 
bar plate flops sidewise instead of going into normal posi- 
tion as it should. I am almost certain this is caused by the 
crooked second-elevator lever.” 

Answer.— If the upper end of the lever does not match 
the guide block it may be peined with a ball or pein-headed 
hammer. Hold a pig of metal against the lever on the 
opposite side from where you are going to strike with the 
peining hammer. The peining should be done about ten 
or twelve inches upward from the lower end of the lever. 
In pounding, hold the pig of metal tight against the oppo- 
site side and do not pound too hard. Just keep it going 
and test occasionally. Be certain that the operation is nec- 
essary before trying it. 


Trouble with Distributor Lifter Cam. 


A central Illinois operator writes: “Have an old 
Model 1. The cam on the end of the back distributor screw 
is badly worn, and I put on a new one; in fact, I got two 
of them. Neither of them had the depression identical 
with the old one. However, I put one on. Now the matrix 
is sometimes lifted too quickly, and shoved up so the screws 
move it and bend the upper corners forward. Has the 
shape of this cam been changed in the last few years? 
Seeing that the cam is held in place by a pin through the 
end of the screw and through the holes in the cam, how 
can the position of the cam on the roll be changed? I do 
not understand the explanation given in the mechanism 
book.” 

Answer.— In regard to the application of the matrix- 
lift cam (G 242), the directions given in “ The Mechanism 
of the Linotype,” page 73, line 20, are adequate for attach- 
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ing a new cam. Observe the position of the old cam and 
its relation to the point of the thread of the screw. When 
the new cam is put on, a short 8-32 screw is threaded into 
the shoulder, and the depression of the cam is brought 
into the same relative position that the old cam occupied, 
then the screw is tightened. Try a few lines of thin and 
thick matrices after setting the lifter. If the taper-pin 
hole in the shoulder of the cam does not align with the pin 
hole in the end of the screw, it will be necessary for you to 
drill a hole through the end of the screw and then taper the 
hole with a reamer so it will take the taper pin. While 
the book does not give all details, it furnishes sufficient 
instruction to enable one to apply the cam correctly. 


Bar Point Interferes with Matrices. 

A Michigan operator-machinist submits a matrix hav- 
ing a bent lower front ear. The bottom of the central 
groove shows a mark supposedly produced by engaging 
the distributor-box bar point. The accompanying letter 
in part reads: “ The enclosed matrix was bent on a Model 
K. The machine only bends matrices occasionally, about 
six or eight a day. I put in a new distributor-box bar and 
thought that when it went through the first day without 
bending any the trouble was over, but it has started again 
and at about the same rate. I had tried a new bar point 
on the old bar and it helped some. It did not bend them 
so often. Would like your help.” 

Answer.— In examining the matrix we have noted that 
in the center groove, where the bar point is supposed to 
clear, there is a mark as if the matrix caught in lifting. 
This would suggest the possibility of the bar point not 
being in alignment with the center of the lower rail, or it 
may be a trifle too long. This condition would not neces- 
sarily affect all matrices. Another thing, be sure that the 
safety spring on the front upper rail has sufficient pres- 
sure against the sides of matrices to prevent their mov- 
ing outward when the distributor shifter moves outward. 
Examine the matrices as they are being lifted, and note 
if the ears clear the rail at least one-thirty-second of an 
inch. Possibly you have done all of the foregoing and found 
everything normal. If so, see if the points of all of the 
distributor screws are in the same relative position. We 
have found on several occasions that the points of screws 
did not engage the matrix ears at the same moment. A 
close examination may be necessary before the cause is 
revealed. We advise that you send in lines of thin mat- 
rices, turn the screws slowly by hand and note the action 
of lifter and screws. Perhaps you can discover the cause 
in that way. 


Misadjusting of Trimming-Knife. 

A Maryland publisher writes: ‘“ We are herewith 
enclosing a copy of our paper wherein we have marked 
several extreme places where slugs have fallen over. This 
fault can be seen in almost all columns where linotype 
slugs are used. The matter, after running about fifty 
impressions, has a tendency to shift toward the bottom of 
columns. We print the paper, 22 by 31 inches in size, on 
a pony Miehle, and have secured perfect results for the past 
three or four years. The forms are placed in the press 
with the bottoms of columns to the grippers. We have 
had this trouble for the past three or four months and have 
found no remedy after much experimenting. Have had 
our press overhauled by a first-class pressman-machinist; 
have had the linotype gone over by an expert; have bought 
various new parts for the machine; have put in sharp 
knives; had our metal analyzed by the Blatchford Lab- 
oratory, from whom we bought temper-metal and mixed 
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with our old stock. We are enclosing a sample slug which 
appears slightly larger in the body at the top than bottom. 
However, the ribs are perfect in the micrometer. The 
pressman lowered the cylinder on the press so that it rides 
evenly on the bed bearers. Have also marked the cylinder 
and bed, and find they travel evenly together. We have 
on the cylinder a pressboard of about six-ply and five sheets 
of regular oiled tympan-paper, including drawsheet. It was 
our first impression that the trouble was in the press, but 
after doing everything possible to remedy it, we concluded 
the fault was in the linotype slugs. As stated above, we 
have done everything we could think of to adjust both 
machines and avoid the trouble, but are still in the air and 
do not know whether it is in the press or slugs.” 

Answer.—- If all of the slugs are like the one you sent 
us, the fault very likely lies with the misadjustment of the 
left trimming-knife. By examining a slug you will observe 
that there is a slight overhang from the face of the slug 
on the smooth side. The operator should set his left knife 
toward the right a trifle. The ribs of the slug may meas- 
ure correctly, but that measurement will not include the 
overhang from the face. We find the measurements on the 
top and bottom of the ribs to be correct, but when we apply 
the micrometer to the top of rib and include the face of the 
slug, there is a difference of .001 inch. From this you will 
see the cause of your trouble. The multiple error in a 
column makes over .152 inch difference between top of 
slugs and base thereof. This will account for the top shift- 
ing. It is especially noticeable in columns that are not 
fully spaced out. It may be of some help to you to have 
the special column-rules that are made thicker at the base 
than at the top in order to conform to the shape of the 
slugs, which, as you know, are a trifle shorter at the base 
than at the face. These column-rules need not have a 
printing-face. They may be procured from the Keystone 
Type Foundry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or from F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. It 
may be well to make a test to determine closeness of con- 
tact between cylinder bearers and bed bearers. When you 
have a heavy form on, lay a strip of French folio on each 
bed bearer and then let the press come to printing position. 
Try drawing out the strips. They should be held tightly 
by the bearers. If you can withdraw either or both strips 
the cylinder is not low enough. Do not lower it while the 
press is standing on the impression. 

X. Y.— The function of the transfer-slide releasing 
lever is to hold the transfer slide back until released by 
the screw on the second-elevator lever. 









NEWSPAPER ARTWORK TAUGHT AT UNIVERSITY. 

Practical training in freehand drawing and printing 
design for newspaper reporters will be given this year in 
the manual-arts department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. By means of it, a reporter may acquire a graphic 
language by which he can express his ideas in a few strokes 
of a pen or brush instead of through words. 

The student will be given experience in sketching actual 
events both from memory and from sight. Later drawing 
from life will be introduced. The technique of setting type, 
making cuts, and reproducing his drawings, will also be 
studied, as well as cartooning and commercial advertising. 
The department has its own printing-press and type for the 
reproduction of students’ work. 

The work, it is hoped, will assist reporters to illustrate 
their own stories and will enable them to make rough 
sketches which more skilled artists can make into finished 
illustrations. 
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LEARNING THE PRINTING TRADE IN A NEWS- 
PAPER OFFICE. 


BY WILLIAM H. SEED. 








HERE is scarcely any subject of greater 
importance to the future of printing than 
that of the training of apprentices. Fol- 
lowing on the interesting account of the 
work being done in this department by the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., of Chicago, 
THEMEN which appeared in our September issue, 

it may be well to consider the system in 
operation in a daily newspaper office, where the conditions 
are necessarily very different, from almost every point of 
view. With this idea in mind, I visited the office of the 
Chicago Daily News, where I understood particular atten- 
tion had been paid to the subject, and a scheme had been 
adopted which was being imitated in other daily-paper 
offices. Obviously where speed is a prime necessity, one 
would expect the difficulty of training boys to be more acute 
than anywhere else. Here, if anywhere, the foreman is 
justified in pleading lack of time to attend to apprentices. 
Yet, so far as I could discover, the evil was not greater 
than in most book and job offices. It was minimized by 
the strict application of the principle of allotting duties to 
the apprentices by rote. Here is the actual practical course 
the boys are put through: 
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Boys entered as apprentices in this office must be in good health, of 
good character, over sixteen years of age, and have grammar-school 
education or its equivalent. 

Three weeks’ trial will be given in the proofroom as copyholder. If 
at the end of three weeks the boy is considered favorably, he will enter 
his apprenticeship, progressing as follows: 

First Year.— On proof press, galleys and trucks. 

Second Year.— Dead forms, ete., as directed. 

Third Year.— Make-up and correction bank. 

Fourth Year.— Ad.-room. 

Fifth Year.— First six months, in ad.-room, subject to call to other 
work; second six months, on linotype. 
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Daily News Apprentice Card 
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G—Good F—Fair P—Poor. 











Card Used for Keeping a Record of the Apprentice’s Work. 


During the last year the apprentice will occasionally be assigned to 
assist linotype machinist, thus giving him some education as a machine- 
tender. 

Wage schedule covering entire term of apprenticeship kept by pay- 
roll clerk. 


Each apprentice is supplied with a card similar to the 
one shown in the accompanying illustration. From this it 
will be seen that there is an efficient check on dawdling, 
and any boy who, from whatever cause, is not making good 
is immediately brought to account. Thus the danger of a 
foreman neglecting a boy on account of the exacting nature 
of his own duties is more than counteracted. Indeed I am 
inclined to conclude that the system is an even greater 
check upon the foremen than upon the boys. 

I was informed by Oliver W. Butts, of the composing- 
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room, that the office carries six apprentices to its hundred 
journeymen. Copy-boys have been taken on in the past, 
but of late years more education has been required than 
is usually to be found among this class. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding plenty of grammar-school boys who fancy 
they would like to learn to print. There are numerous appli- 


Learning to Operate a Linotype Machine. 


cations, in fact, and apprentices are carefully selected from 
the applicants. There is no picking up any boy who happens 
to be hanging around, running errands, or what not. Mr. 
Butts shared the usual point of view of foremen that boys 
have a liberal dose of original sin, but upon the whole he 
wanted to have more of them in the office, and rather com- 
plained against the Union ‘restrictions, which made mat- 
ters difficult when it came to a question of sickness or 
absence upon vacation. The four foremen constitute a 
board to adjudicate upon applications and generally work 
the system. 

“We ought to have double the number of boys,” he said, 
“ because we have both a day and a night course.” 

Mr. Butts also took a comparatively liberal view of the 
question of general education for apprentices, but they 
should get it out of hours, he contended. “ The right kind 
of boy will get it somehow, in hours or out, without any 
more provision than exists at present.” 

At the Daily News I should say the system of practical 
training in the office, without academic training of any 
kind, is carried out to as great a degree of perfection as 
possible, and it would appear at first sight unjust to say, 
in such a case, that a boy takes “ pot luck,” or “ muddles 
through.” The fact that the responsible foremen are con- 
stituted a board, and have to report upon each boy’s prog- 
ress periodically, compels them to take seriously their 
duties toward their charges. So far as the actual mechan- 
ical work is concerned, there is nothing haphazard about 
it. But if we aim at making intelligent printers instead 
of mere automata, then everything is left to the night 
school or some one of the trade or technical schools. The 
apprentice is taught the actual processes in the office, but 
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he is given no intelligent grasp of principles. If he learns 
at a school, well and good. Then he stands a chance of 
being a foreman some day, perhaps. But if not, he will 
become an ordinary journeyman — a very ordinary one in 
some cases. As Mr. Butts said, “It all depends upon 
the boy.” 

The man to whom the trade owes the Daily News sys- 
tem of training is A. B. Adair, the superintendent. In 
conversation with him I was impressed by his appreciation 
of the need for academic as well as workshop instruction, 
which was in strong contrast to the outlook of too many 
responsible printers. 

“We must first of all pay great attention to the kind 
of boy we take on,” he said to me. “ We have got to make 
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Ellis, the head proofreader, and Mr. Davidson, one of the 
floormen. The last named does the headlines, the sporting 
extra, and so on. They all come in contact with him a 
good deal, and he reports on their deportment and general 
deportment within the office. If the committee reports that 
the boy is not making progress, inquiries are immediately 
made as to why. If we become satisfied it is the fault of 
the boy himself, and we are convinced we can not make a 
good printer out of him, he is let out. I have had occasion 
to let three or four boys go, and I ought to have let sev- 
eral others go. I have not been as strict always as I should 
have been.” 

I reminded Mr. Adair of the objections commonly urged 
against foremen as instructors, as regards their lack of 


“Daily News”’ Composing-Room Apprentices. 


Standing, left to right: Albert Home, fifth year; 


year. Seated, left to right: 
Miller, first year. 


a study of his physical condition as well as of his mental 
aptitude for the trade. If it is simply a financial question 
with him, he is not likely to be anything like so good as 
the boy who comes into the business because he likes the 
work. But in any case you have got to look after the boy. 
You can not throw him into the office and expect him to 
be other than a boy. You must take control of him so far 
as you can. I make it a rule he must not smoke or chew 
tobacco except in those cases where his parents seem to 
approve of it; in that case I never interfere. 

“In putting a boy through the different departments of 
the paper you will find that he will develop an aptitude for 
some particular line, and his idea then is to stick to it. You 
have got to rout him out of that and see that he goes 
through all the different phases of the work, making him 
apply himself to those he doesn’t like as well as to those 
he fancies. We have a committee made up of Mr. Butts, 
of the composing-room; Mr. Garner, of the ad.-room; Mr. 


Oliver Chamberlain, third year; 
Henry Zimmerman, second year; 


Otto Kasper, fourth 


William Marquardt, third year; Russel 


time and frequent lack of interest in the boys. In a daily 
newspaper office most of all, I said, these objections would 
apply very forcibly. Indeed I have heard it seriously urged 
that a daily paper is not rightly entitled to any apprentices 
at all. 

“The foreman left to himself in the ordinary way can 
not do what is required,” admitted Mr. Adair, “ but with 
some such rule as we have here in regard to our committee 
the danger is avoided. It makes the men themselves, as 
well as the foremen, take a more serious interest in the 
boy. The men especially, in default of such an arrange- 
ment, are much more inclined to have fun at the boy’s 
expense than to instruct him. With it they seem to feel 
that they owe him some obligation, and he ceases to be the 
butt of every joke and to be sent on fool errands as I 
used to be.” 

Admitting the excellence of the Daily News arrange- 
ments for training boys in the office, I asked Mr. Adair 
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what arrangements were made, if any, for academic train- 
ing, and whether he considered such training necessary. 

“Tt is certainly necessary,” was the reply. “I require 
the boys here to study at the night school, and several have 
availed themselves of the Crane technical school. There 
they study not only the practical side of printing, but proof- 
reading also, and the principles of the English language. 
Two of our boys have taken up an I. T. U. Course. I have 
three men here now who have taken the I. T. U. Course, and 
it has been very helpful to them. They are really good 
printers, and I think their studies have had a great deal 
to do with it. 

“T require that a boy shall have at least graduated from 
the eighth grade at the grammar school, and if he has had 
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“So the conclusion of what you have said, Mr. Adair, 
would appear to be that you take every care under your 
system that your boys get a thorough practical grounding 
in the actual work of your office, and you insist upon them 
getting a sound academic training elsewhere. Now I am 
anxious to know just how you overcome some of the diffi- 
culties which beset the path of every apprentice in the 
apparently unconducive atmosphere of rush which must 
beset every daily-paper office. For instance, while I quite 
see your system constitutes a check upon apprentices and 
foremen alike, I do not see so clearly how the foreman is 
to find the time to tell a boy very much in his daily fight 
with the clock, whatever might become of your carefully 
arranged system as a result of his failure to do so.” 


Assembling Display Advertisements. 


a year or two in the high school so much the better. That 
is as much as we can well demand in the way of prelim- 
inary training, and at that the boys come out of the eighth 
grade without being able either to read or write properly. 
They address letters to me, written by themselves as they 
are required, and composed by themselves, stating their 
age, whether they have done any work before and for what 
wages, and whether they are living at home, contributing 
to the support of their parents, and so forth. Some of 
these letters are a joke. The poor boy does not know how 
to punctuate, to spell, or to construct the simplest sen- 
tences grammatically. When I find a boy like that showing 
particular brightness, I can only conclude either there is 
something wrong with the system in our public schools, 
or that the boy has not been properly handled by some par- 
ticular teacher. If he is taken up and held to his work 
he will turn out all right, as I have found in several 
instances. I don’t turn a boy down on that ground, if upon 
examination he turns out to be naturally a bright boy, 
because under discipline he will take up these other studies, 
and he is, in fact, required to do so.” 


“We can do it here all right.’ The elasticity at this 
office is very great, more so than is the case with most 


dailies. At this very moment, if eight or ten men were to 
drop out, from illness or any other cause, it would not even 
cause a flutter in the office. We should simply close up the 
ranks by calling men up from this room [the ad.-room]. 
That is an unusual condition that does not generally pre- 
vail, and the sudden absence of so many men would make 
a difficulty in some offices. I can take an apprentice away 
from his regular apprenticeship work and put a man up 
there to do the boy’s work. By that means we give the boy 
a training which costs the office nothing. So, generally 
speaking, by our elastic conditions, we ease the strain 
of the fight with the clock. We always have work here 
which can be left aside in case of need. We have a lot of 
advertisements that need not be set to-day, but which we 
shall set if nothing happens. We also have copy in the 
office which will not be wanted for a few days, and it can 
be set at leisure.” 

“So your plan would not work in many offices? ” I said, 
feeling a little disappointed. 
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“ Oh, yes, it would,” was the confident reply. “ It would 
not be difficult. You would simply have to move the boys 
around and move the men in at the back of them. There 
is a lot of distribution, care of the material, and slugs to 
put away. A boy may be busy killing the dead matter, but 
if necessary a man can do that and let the boy do his work.” 

“Tn other words, you think there is generally enough 
elasticity in an average office to make your system work- 
able? ” 

“T do. Now, another point: The Union, in my judg- 
ment, makes a mistake in trying to legislate in the matter 
of apprentices’ wages. Their concern should rather be 
with teaching the boy the trade. His wages should be 
altogether a secondary consideration. The Union now 


helps the boy to take the I. T. U. Course, and indeed insists 
upon his doing so. There he pays something to learn what 
he can have taught here for nothing. Why, then, should so 
much notice be taken of the question of apprentices’ wages? 
I would be prepared to pay the Daily News for teaching 
my son to be a good printer. Of course it is desirable that 
a boy should be self-supporting, but his training comes 
first, or should, and perhaps with less insistence on the 
wages employers would spend more time and money on their 
apprentices.” 





MANUFACTURE OF WOOD-PULP AND PAPER IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

New regulations relating to the leasing of government 
land for the manufacture of wood-pulp in New Zealand have 
been issued. There seems to be a fair outlook for the pro- 
duction of wood-pulp and the manufacture of paper in New 
Zealand if ‘sufficient capital can be interested to install a 
plant. The timber has been thoroughly tested, according 
to reliable information, and is said to be of a high grade. 
A syndicate has a concession covering thirty thousand acres 
of wood-pulp timber lands, with more available. In connec- 
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On the Proof Presses in the Ad.-Room. 












tion with the timber concession, they have a water-power 
site capable of generating about four thousand horse-power 
to operate the plant. 

The New Zealand government is interested in the devel- 
opment of this industry and has offered to remit all rents 
and royalties on the first five hundred tons of pulp, and even 
to go further if it seemed advisable. 

A limited amount of paper has been manufactured in 
this country from imported wood-pulp, mostly from Canada 
and Scandinavia, but freight rates are now high and the 
supply restricted almost entirely from Canada, hence this 
seems an opportune time to develop the industry. During 
1913 the imports of print-paper amounted to 14,512 tons 
and wrapping-paper to 996 tons. Print-paper from United 














Kingdom and possessions is admitted free and is subject to 
a duty of twenty per cent ad valorem when imported from 
other countries, and on wrapping-paper the duty is $1.21 
per hundredweight from United Kingdom and possessions 
and $1.82 per hundredweight from all other countries.— 
Consul-General Alfred A. Winslow, Auckland, in Com- 
merce Reports. 





PREPARING A FINISH. 


“ That feller Morgan Buttles is terrible unpopular,” said 
one mountaineer. 

“ We'll have to get rid o’ him somehow,” replied the old 
moonshiner. 

“Yes. But we don’t want to do nothin’ in a way that 
ain’t legitimate an’ customary. You know he has p’litical 
ambitions.” 

“T’ve heard so. But he ain’t got no pull.” 

“ Yes, he has. An’ you an’ your relations want to stand 
back o’ me when I put the case up to our congressman. 
We'll git Buttles app’inted a revenue inspector an’ then let 
nature take its course.”—-Washington Star. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS.* 


BY WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE. 


PACA HE personal element in the printing business 


i= of is no mean element. It is either the spicy, 


popular, talented, long-lived stimulant that 
HNRBANARED 





makes for success, or it can be unsavory 
enough to relegate one’s business to the 
scrap heap. But what is this “ personal ele- 
ment”? It is that competent part of the 
individual character behind the business — 
the greatest attribute of all— and it is nothing less than 
personality. The mere word “ personality” is very gen- 
eral, and is often confused with the word “ individuality,” 
whereas there is an unmistakable difference in meaning. 
Personality is that which characterizes a person. Indi- 
viduality is that which particularizes a person. 

Personality, therefore, can be favorable or unfavorable, 
popular or unpopular, agreeable or disagreeable, stable or 
unstable, and inasmuch as each and all are deeply concerned 
in building and retaining our business, it is certain that 
“ personality ” of a favorable and praiseworthy nature is 
essential to conspicuous and reputable business identity. 

It is a safe assertion that in every city and town where 
printing establishments have an excuse for existence, that 
there are a sufficient number already on hand to meet the 
apparent demand. This is also true of doctors, lawyers, 
retail stores, and the like. Let me give you an example: 

Suppose a new printer comes to town. What of his 
bread and butter, to say nothing of the sustenance of those 
who were there first? And what of the difference in the 
patronage which will eventually distribute itself between 
them? Does it mean that the new printer to exist must, of 
necessity, be a parasite on the others? Does it mean that 
the assumed increased competition compels each and all to 
subjugate commendable personality to the reprehensible 
habit of price-cutting, substitution, and a resort to any 
means to bid for trade? 

As a matter of fact, first and last, each printer has got 
to stand or fall on the quality of his own personality, which 
can be positively good or negatively poor, and according to 
the personality of the new printer or any printer, which, 
by the way, dominates his business, so shall his strength be. 

Any printer can buy presses, paper and type, and must 
needs hire men — hence in those regards the fundamental 
necessities of each shop are alike save in quality and num- 
bers. (Of course I am granting that printing knowledge 
exists.) So that, given the same tools and the same grade 
of help, the difference between one business and another is 
the difference between the characterization of each — the 
difference, if you please, is the “ personality.” 

And in the printing business, which is a business of 
creations, a business allied with the arts, this matter of 
“ individual personality ” is of greater importance than in 
most any other line of business, because what you print 
represents no more, no less, than exactly what it portrays 
to the human eye. Your business is an open book with no 
secret formule, since you deal in effects, and the product 
either attracts or repulses, whether those who read and 
examine it are able to give the reasons for their likes or 
dislikes, or not. 

There is no such thing as printing art without the artist, 
and there is no starving competition between printers if art 
predominates, if imagination and good taste are displayed, 
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* An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, held at Los Ange- 
les, California, September 21 to 24, 1915. 
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if originality and a sense of the fitness of things bless the 
personality of the printer. 

To answer one of the opening questions in the case of 
the new man inatown: He may try to feed out of the same 
trough with those who were there before him, to the tem- 
porary injury of all concerned, and the hurt to the printing 
business in general, or he may see the advantage of an unde- 
veloped field and build for himself, by dint of strong “ per- 
sonality,” an independent line of trade without infringing 
upon the accrued welfare of those less progressive. 

The foregoing simple description is but a sample of 
what can be done, and illustrates a state of affairs ever 
present among the old-established printing-plants. 

Now, there are different kinds of good printers. Some 
specialize in expensive grades of work, some in cheaper 
work, and some are prepared to fill any kind of an order. 
But whatever the case, and whatever the job, “ personality ” 
of some sort must prevail to get the order at all, and to give 
the business atmosphere. 

Every job of whatever grade should be a “ personality ” 
job, as it carries with it a matter of importance to the 
buyer, as it supplies some need, and a need should never be 
neglected. 

In the last analysis, the favor we confer is not in the 
printed matter we sell, but rather the benefit we bestow 
through the use of the printed matter. In other words, we 
sell a benefit if we are successful, and, as a matter of fact, 
the benefit is the only thing in which a purchaser is inter- 
ested, and nothing but “ personality” can properly and 
suitably deliver the goods. 

“ Personality,” in the preferred sense, in the stand- 
ardized sense, enables the printer to protect his profits; 
enables him to sell his goods on the basis of merit; enables 
him to sell his wares and not his money; enables him to 
maintain self-respect, and assures to him a trade-mark of 
dependability. It all resolves itself into a special grade of 
work as well as it can be done, by injecting something into 
it besides just ink, type, paper and words. 

“Personality ” can be strong, weak, queer, indifferent, 
winning, antagonistic, or just blank, but I need not empha- 
size here which kind is essential to good salesmanship. 

The right kind of “ personality ” is in reality a talent, 
which may be natural or acquired, to meet existing circum- 
stances, but it must be admirably well defined to be noticed 
and to be favorably remembered, otherwise it is not an 
asset. 

“ Personality ” and the things it effects are numerous, 
for it not only manifests itself outside the shop, but in it, 
and it pays large dividends. 

But who is going to admit any flaws in his “ personal- 
ity,” and who will not object to criticism thereof? 

Who will not say that mine is mine and his is his, and 
that nothing can be done to alter it? 

Be that as it may. I am working no rules, but reciting 
what is evident to all. The difference in the success between 
A and B is no mystery. The fault is in the person or his 
work, and the latter is a reflection on the former. 

“ Personality ” exhibits itself in every conscious act, and 
no one can discount the need of it if a growing, pleasurable, 
helpful, profitable business is the object of desire. 

For what is the use of being a slave to a business yield- 
ing inadequacy in everything, when by standardizing “ per- 
sonality,” the establishing of greater confidence, popularity, 
ability and patronage follow as the night the day? 

There is “ personality ” in the printing business, and of 
a high order, but there can be more of it; more of the right 
kind, as it is the supreme quality which counts and makes 
work a pleasure. 














VENUSTIANO CARRANZA. 


A reliance on the good faith of the United States, and the sincerity of the intentions of the American people 
for the welfare of Mexico and the Mexican people, would solve the Mexican problem in a short time. But there 
is no man in Mexico with vision enough or power enough to take this high and patriotic means to save the 
country from itself. A European power, if in America’s situation, would have stamped and whipped Mexico into 
order drastically and ruthlessly — but Mexico would thereafter cease to be a nation. The problem of America’s 
administration is to save Mexico as a nation by the power of America and at the same time save the name of 
America and the republic of Mexico from monopolistic greed.— A. H. M. 

Copyright, 1915, by The International News Service. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publish of ne 





desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Association Activities. 


No man can be a success in the newspaper profession 
without contributing to the success of the profession as a 
whole, and no man can be a failure without bringing a 
certain degree of odium upon all others engaged in the 
same line of work. “ No man liveth to himself alone.” For 
that reason it is only intelligent self-interest that impels 
every progressive publisher to be a member of one or more 
good, live editorial associations, both for what he may 
give and for what he may receive of those things which 
contribute to individual success and make for the general 
betterment of the profession. 

In the first place, a publisher should establish a sensible 
relationship with his competitor or competitors so that 
each is free to devote his time to building up his own busi- 
ness rather than wasting any time tearing down the other 
man’s business. The other man usually knows a few 
things about the tearing-down game himself, and the 
tearer may be badly torn himself before the end of the 
journey. The intelligent readers of this department do 
not need to be told’ that competition should be healthy 
without being destructive, and that relations with competi- 
tors should be cordial without being violative of the anti- 
trust laws, and it is easy to define what the relationship 
should be in such generalities, but to settle the relation- 
ship in definite terms is difficult. It is pertinent to observe, 
however, that the people of a community usually place 
about the same estimate upon the members of the news- 
paper profession that the editors place upon each other. 
If each regards the other as a horsethief the community 
will settle to the opinion that they both are, and if they 
engage in the unbusinesslike practice of trying to kill off 
one another, they can not expect to have the esteem of 
other business men. But if each devotes his attention to 
bettering the community and building up his own business 
in a businesslike way, each will be esteemed as a mem- 
ber of an honorable profession and will find his business 
prosper. 

Competing publishers should have an agreement to 
maintain prices for legal and official printing at statutory 
rates, and should have subscriptions and advertising rates 
on a basis that is harmonious if not identical. It is up to 
the editors of the town to set and maintain the standards 
for the profession. The patrons will never do it. 

A good working unit for an editorial association is the 
county. A county association need not have formal meet- 
ings with carefully prepared addresses, but it can lay the 
county printing ghost, and when that is once disposed of 
the editors will find their association useful in ironing out 
various little difficulties. 


The best association is the one embracing several coun- 
ties, and including either some artificial division like a 
congressional district, or some natural division of the 
State. District associations are usually large enough to 
get away from petty differences, but yet small enough to 
meet at an easily accessible place, have an effective but 
somewhat informal program and command the interest 
and attention of a goodly portion of its constituency. 

But the state association is really indispensable. Here 
the really big things of interest to the whole craft must be 
worked out. Here business and editorial problems can be 
most adequately considered and most properly solved. The 
States where the newspaper business is in the best condi- 
tion are the States with the livest and best state editorial 
associations. 

Yet, with a few notable exceptions, the membership of 
a state association includes only thirty to fifty per cent of 
the editors of the State. Why this is so, it is hard to say, 
because regular attendance at state association meetings 
is as much a duty as the regular preparation of copy, and 
as legitimate an expense as the purchase of print-paper. 
Yet as one sees how many there are who will not take the 
time and the money to associate themselves with their fel- 
lows, one is inclined to echo the jeremiad of the down- 
state editor who asked: “ Are the editors here simply to 
eke out a mere pittance doing work at starvation prices, 
unable to get out among our associates for either knowl- 
edge or pleasure? ” 


Newspaper Day. 


A movement started in California two or three years 
ago sets aside one day as “ Newspaper Day” —a day on 
which each newspaper of the State should perform some 
special service to its community. 

In a practical way the day is observed by nearly every 
newspaper of the State, issuing on that day (or week) a 
special edition setting forth the advantages of the State 
and its own community as a place to live and work. These 
special editions are then mailed by the subscribers to 
friends and relatives in other States. California editors 
this year observed October 1 as Newspaper Day, and some 
most creditable special editions were published and sent 
into every part of the country. 

Through the efforts of H. C. Hotaling, of the Mapleton 
(Minn.) Enterprise, the Minnesota editors adopted the 
idea, and set aside the week of October 10 to 16 as “ News- 
paper Week.” More than half of the newspapers of the 
State published special editions during that week, and 
some most creditable editions there were in the lot. It is 
estimated that upward of a million copies of Minnesota 
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newspapers left the State that week, setting forth the 
advantages of the North Star State. 

The modus operandi was simple but effective. A com- 
mittee of the state association was appointed which first 
secured pledges from the newspapers of the State to pub- 
lish a special edition on the date given. John E. Kienitz, 
of the Cambridge Jndependent-Press, secretary of the com- 
mittee, and who also serves the State in the office of the 
Commissioner of Immigration, had prepared three pages of 
plate matter concerning the resources of the State, and sup- 
plied these to the publishers at regular rates. The indi- 
vidual publishers then sold advance copies of this special 
edition to subscribers in lots of tens to hundreds, and with 
the plate matter as a basis and such special local articles 
and illustrations as the volume of business warranted or 
the ambition of the publisher dictated, made their contri- 
bution to the great publicity campaign. 

Parenthetically, it may be observed that some of these 
editions were a real community service, or community dona- 
tion, for the publisher could not possibly have been reim- 
bursed for the expense incurred. It is a fine thing to publish 
an elegant special edition, but the burden of the expense 
of the same should fall on the community and not on the 
publisher. The special editions before me could properly 
be the subject of profitable study in the cost of production 
and the various sources of revenue which were tapped, but 
all that is another story. 


Appreciation Week. 


President Rickter, of the North Dakota Press Associa- 
tion, has planned for an “ Appreciation Week” during 
November, similar to the “ Newspaper Week ” of the Min- 
nesota editors. The plan is to have the publishers of the 
State issue special editions at the same time. About three 
pages of short and crisp matter, setting forth the advan- 
tages of the State, will be run, and from one to a half a 
dozen additional pages boosting county and local conditions. 
The matter has been taken up by the North Dakota edi- 
tors primarily because of the failure of the immigration 
measure, which was referended. 


Recognition Day. 


The South Dakota editors have asked their subscribers 
to codperate with them in another way, asking support for 
what they have done in the past rather than for something 
in the immediate future. Irwin D. Aldrich, acting presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Press Association, has issued the 
following proclamation: 


WHEREAS, The newspapers of the State of South Dakota, at the 
request of various citizens, have extended a large amount of publicity to 
secure the observance of special days, such as Arbor Day, Mothers’ Day, 
Clean-Up Day, Booster Day, Seed Corn Day, Go-to-Church Day, ete., and 

WHEREAS, It is unseemly and beneath the dignity of self-respecting 
citizens of the best State in the Union to accept courtesies of this char- 
acter without making some attempt at a proper appreciation of them, 
in order to relieve our friends of any possible embarrassment and to 
give them an opportunity to restore to themselves their self-conscious 
equality as coéperating citizens of the commonwealth, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Irwin D. Aldrich, as acting president of the 
South Dakota Press Association, do hereby proclaim Thursday, October 
21, as “‘ Recognition Day,” and I call upon all good citizens to pay 
up their subscriptions to the country newspapers on that day, and I 
especially urge all citizens who have been benefited by the publicity given 
to the preceding special days named above, to pass the word along, and 
give active assistance in making Recognition Day as successful and as 
widely observed as any special day in the year. 


This naive appeal certainly sets forth an unrecognized 
and unremunerative public service which the editors are 
constantly performing, even though it may not be the best 
way to collect subscription accounts. 
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Advertising Advertising. 

The suggestion comes to me from W. E. Verity, of the 
Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer Journal, that the state associa- 
tion might well undertake to place a speaker upon the 
programs of the annual meetings of the various associa- 
tions of retail dealers, this speaker to urge the advisability 
of proper advertising in the local newspapers as the best 
and most efficient method of combating catalogue-house 
competition. The suggestion is a most excellent one and is 
not copyrighted. 

Every state association contains many publishers who 
are most excellent speakers, and nothing would be more 
fitting than that as representatives of their craft they be 
assigned to meet with the associations of retail dealers, 
there to present the relationship of the country publisher 
to the other business interests of the community, where 
such relationship can be viewed in a large way and apart 
from the personal and local issues that may becloud the 
mind of the retail merchant. Merchants who are progres- 
sive enough to attend state meetings are likely to be big 
enough to look upon their own business in a broad-minded 
way—not as a profit-grabbing proposition, but as an 
important link in the chain of distribution — and would 
therefore be of a type to properly appreciate the service 
of the country publisher when called to their attention. 
The status of the country publisher is none too well estab- 
lished, but here is a method that should assist materially in 
fixing it. 

‘“‘Bulletin’”’ of Fremont ‘‘Evening Tribune.”’ 


Something definite along the line of fixing the relation- 
ship between the merchant and the publisher has been done 
by the Fremont (Neb.) Evening Tribune. Harvey C. Ken- 
dall, the advertising manager, sends us copies of two of his 
publications. One is a “ Bulletin of Advertised Lines of 


Goods,” printed in the form of a seven-column folio, and 
giving the advertising cuts of the national advertisers 


using the Evening Tribune. This bulletin was mailed to all 
dealers within the paper’s territory as a means of acquaint- 
ing them with the fact that they should profit by this adver- 
tising which the manufacturer was doing. 

The other publication is The Link, and is intended to 
be mailed to advertising agencies monthly, and will contain 
information relative to the territory in which the Tribune 
is circulated. The current copy describes the city of Fre- 
mont and the counties in which it circulates, gives the 
wealth of these counties in bank deposits, agricultural 
products and automobiles, also something about the Trib- 
une’s circulation. 

The “ Bulletin ” appeals to me as a particularly happy 
idea. It shows a willingness to codperate with the general 
advertiser without becoming a sales agent for him, and is 
of service to the dealer in pointing out to him goods for 
which a demand is being created, which demand it will be 
profitable to him to satisfy. The Tribune management evi- 
dently believes in making the paper useful in a commercial 
as well as in an editorial way. 


Country Paper with Four Editions. 


Alfred F. Isham, of the Brighton (Colo.) Blade, sends 
us a circular in which he states that the first week in Sep- 
tember the paper issued four editions in order to give each 
part of the county its local news. “ That kind of a news- 
paper acquires a bunch of live readers,” says Mr. Isham. 
“It is the kind that every advertiser likes to patronize.” 
The Blade has 1,250 circulation weekly. 

But the most interesting point was a sentence on the 
rate-card, stating that he “ awarded $5, January, 1915, to 
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one who would merely count names mentioned in the Blade 
and some other paper. The Blade for January 21 contained 
965 names; the Brighton competitor, 453.” That $5 must 
certainly have been well invested in advertising the news 
service of the paper, and a country paper containing 965 
names is certainly giving some news service, of which it 
may be justly proud. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 

Republican, Delavan, Wisconsin.— We can make no suggestions for 
the improvement of your paper, for every feature of its production has 
manifestly been in especially capable hands. 

W. E. STRANGE, Greenfield, Ohio.— The full-page advertisement for 
The Gray-Wolfe Company is nicely paneled and the display is very good 
indeed. The border, a twelve-point plain rule, is too heavy, however, 
overpowering to some extent the strength of the display. 

News, Covington, Georgia.— Orderly make-up is the most praise- 
worthy feature of your paper, although the advertisements are very well 
composed. If you had but one series of display type and used a uniform 
style of border around all advertisements, the appearance of your paper 
would be materially improved. 

News, Osage, Iowa.— You publish an excellent paper in all respects, 
and as a newspaper it is all that could be desired. From a purely artistic 
point of view, the twelve-point rule borders should not be used, but it 
is an injustice to judge a newspaper according to the standards of job- 
printing, for the demands of customers must be met, at least to a rea- 
sonable extent. 

Sheaf, Warren, Minnesota.— If you could discard some of the old and 
battered type-faces and substitute for them a uniform series of some 
good face, the appearance of your paper would be materially improved 
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With bold headings and light-face headings intermingled in a dis- 
orderly manner, the appearance of the page is not pleasing. There are 
too many large headings over stories of minor importance. 


You seem to use a very poor grade of ink, and a little too much of it, 
for, in drying, it spreads considerably, giving the paper the appearance 
of being dirty. However, presswork is much better in sections two and 
three of the special county edition, which is in every way a commendable 
piece of work. Make-up is very good indeed. 

Enterprise, Estherville, Iowa.— The Enterprise is one of the most 
attractive weekly papers we have seen in some months, the make-up 
being particularly good and the advertisements perfectly satisfactory. 
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Plain rules as borders about all advertisements would improve the gen- 
eral appearance of the pages, giving the paper a more uniform, harmo- 
nious appearance. 

Journal Observer, Redfield, South Dakota.— Your clean first page, 
made up as it is in such an orderly manner, is commendable indeed and 
is reproduced. We can find no fault with the copies sent us. They are 
all deserving of commendation. 
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Highly attractive first page of the Redfield Journal Observer, which 
illustrates better than words the advantage in a first page free from 
advertisements. 


W. L. Davis, Suisin, California.— The theater and automobile adver- 
tisements are satisfactorily composed, but the border is a trifle too heavy 
for the type used with it. The Heermance advertisement is unsatisfac- 
tory because the heading, set in light-face italic, is too weak compared 
to the bold type used for the body and signature. The main strength 
should be at or very near the top in all advertisements. 

D. C. WALKER, Wichita Falls, Texas.— Your advertisements are all 
very satisfactory, the best, in our estimation, being the two-page display 
for the Kahn’s Company. This in particular is nicely arranged and well 
displayed. In the P. B. M. Company page, which appeared in your issue 
of January 17, the display at the top is altogether too weak in comparison 
to the size of type used and the strength of display at the bottom. 

Leader, Frederick, Oklahoma.— Your paper is very attractive in 
appearance and gives one the impression that it is ably edited as well. 
A symmetrical arrangement of large headings on the first page would 
improve that feature wonderfully. For the benefit of other readers, we 
will state that the Leader features news from every nook and corner of 
the county, one hundred and ten correspondents being required to furnish 
these county items. 


Grand Valley Times, Moab, Utah.— The fountain of your press was 
irregularly set when the copy you sent us was printed and the ink was 
unevenly distributed. A little less ink and a trifle more impression, we 
believe, would improve the presswork. There should always be more 
space between the ends of display lines and the border surrounding the 
advertisements than between words in those lines. LEditorially, your 
paper appears to be maintained at a high standard. 

Index, Greenwood, South Carolina.— You could make a far more 
attractive paper if you would eliminate all advertising from the first 
page. A half-page advertisement at the bottom of the first page breaks 
up the page into disagreeable proportions. It is a mistake to use so 
many type-faces in an advertisement, as you do in some cases. There is 
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also a tendency to crowd into the advertisements the largest type possi- 
ble. The booster edition is an especially good issue. Presswork is good, 
but a trifle too much ink was carried on the copies sent us. 

ONE of the most attractive special editions it has been our good for- 
tune to feast our eyes upon is the Centennial Number of the Jour- 
nal, Ithaca, New York. Resplendent with half-tone illustrations of 
scenes of interest and notable men, past and present, faultlessly printed 
on a good grade of smooth boox-stock, the impression the reader gets 























Cover-design of handsome Centenary Edition of The Ithaca Journal, 
printed for the most part on smooth stock, especially adaptable to the 
printing of half-tones. 


is that Ithaca is a very fine city and the Journal a thoroughly up-to-date 
paper. Then, too, much space is given over to stories of old-time Ithaca, 
which surely proved interesting to old residents and former residents 
who received the paper. Presswork, composition and make-up are so well 
done that no opportunity is offered for suggesting improvements. We 
show herewith a half-tone reproduction of the first page. 

WE have received from William B. Brown, superintendent of the 
printing department of the University of Kansas, a copy of The Uni- 
versity Daily Kansan, a publication in the interests of the students and 
issued mainly by student help. Presswork could be improved — the ink 
appears to be a trifle thin — but the advertisements are satisfactorily com- 
posed. The feature which we most admire is the orderly make-up, both 
of the first and inside pages. It is a model in that respect. 

VoL. 1, No. 2, of the Levering Local, an attractive little four-column 
paper published at Levering, Michigan, has been received by this depart- 
ment. The advertisements are composed in an excellent manner, and 
presswork is very good. Personally, however, we prefer papers with 
pages of larger dimensions, even though not so convenient as the smaller 
size. Then, too, the publisher of a four or five column paper is handi- 
capped both in the size of advertisements he can accept and also in tak- 
ing care of those he secures. 

Journal, Ione, Oregon.—- Your paper appears to be ably edited, but 
you are unfortunate in having such a variety of type-faces, the compul- 
sory use of which gives to your advertisements a very unattractive, 
inharmonious appearance. In the copy of the issue for September 15, 
the arrangement of the cuts is rather disorderly. In such cases it is a 
good plan to strive for symmetry, that arrangement in which a perpen- 
dicular axis divides the two sides into similar halves. Such arrange- 
ments give an impression of order. 

HAvRE COMMERCIAL COMPANY, Havre, Montana.— While we admire 
the neat appearance of your rug advertisement, which is nicely arranged 
and “stands out” prominently because of the large amount of white 
space between type and border, we note a weakness in the display at the 
top, especially so inasmuch as the prices toward the bottom are set in 
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type so much stronger than the heading. It is always a good plan to 
have a comparatively strong display at or very near the top of every 
display advertisement, and especially when there is display toward the 
bottom. 

Courier, Minden, Nebraska.— Your ‘ Dollar Day” edition is an 
admirable one and reflects credit upon the advertising department for 
securing such an array of large display advertisements. The series of 
cuts used by you is a good one, and we believe other publishers could 
work up among the local merchants a “ Dollar Day ”’ which would prove 
productive to merchants and papers alike. Mechanically, the paper is 
well executed, but the ink is not evenly distributed and some of the 
advertisements are overdisplayed and too elaborate in the use of needless 
underscoring rules. 

Advocate, Greenville, Illinois— Your Centennial Edition, commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Greenville, is 
a commendable issue, characterized in a mechanical way by especially 
good presswork. The half-tones, even though printed on ordinary news- 
stock, show to excellent advantage. The issue is made up of nine eight- 
page sections of six-column pages, as follows: Section one, regular 
news, together with Centennial stories and pictures; two, pioneer sec- 
tion — early history; three, military history — men prominent in wars 
of the nation; four, wanderers’ home-coming section, made up of items 
about men who have left the community; five and six, items about promi- 


nent people; seven, historical news, with pictures; eight, industries, 
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Attractive first page of special edition, although rather elaborate in 
rulework. The Gering Courier, which issued this edition, deserves com- 
mendation not only for its attractive appearance, but for the comprehen- 
sive showing it gave the county. 


with pictures; nine, history of press and sketches. Such a comprehen- 
sive array of interesting stories will cause copies of the edition to be 
treasured for years to come. All having a part in the production of this 
edition deserve highest praise, for they have set a pattern which will be 
difficult to duplicate. 

Courier, Gering, Nebraska.— The Prosperity Edition of your paper, 
published under the auspices of the Scotts Bluff County Exhibit Associa- 
tion, is one of the most handsome editions of like character we have ever 
seen. The composition of advertisements is good — even though in some 
eases highly ornamental —the make-up attractive and the presswork 
excellent. The manner in which the sections of the county and the 
county's products were handled could not be improved upon. We regret 
that we can not go further into details for the benefit of our readers, but 
those who intend getting out a special edition can find no better pattern. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 


The Inland Printer Company 


will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


*““The Glue Book. ”’ 


This is a short, practical little manual. The author 
gets through with his “ high-brow ” stuff about the history 
of the subject in the first two chapters, and in the remain- 
ing four he tells pretty nearly all the ordinary glue user 
needs to know about glue. In a short paragraph headed 
“ Bookbinding ” he recommends a low-grade bone glue for 
pasting covers and a high-grade hide glue for rounding 
and backing. A large part of the volume is taken up by 
describing tests which may be tried for determining the 
character of any given sample of glue, other than the simple 
one of trying it for the purpose the user has in view. 

The volume is small in compass and beautifully printed 
in large type. One small defect for which the binder is 
responsible is the absence of the title on the back of the 
cover. The consequence will be that, instead of the neat 
specimen of the printers’ art, the cover will be disfigured 
by somebody’s clumsy hand-formed characters. 

“The Glue Book — How to Select, Prepare and Use 
Glue,” by J. A. Taggart, Toledo, Ohio. Published by The 
Republican Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Price $1 
postpaid. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


‘“*The House Organ — How to Make It Produce Results.”’ 


The development of the house-organ in recent years 
has been one of the most notable features of advertising. 
It interests not only advertisers, but printers and jour- 
nalists as well. To the advertiser it is a development of 
direct advertising; to the journalist, a new branch of 
his profession. The printer, however, is frequently the 
entrepreneur who brings together the journalist and the 
business man, because so many business houses put out the 
editing as well as the printing of their house-organs, and 
the printer generally engages a practical technical writer 
to take charge of a bunch of house-organs entrusted to 
his establishment by firms of widely different character. 
Thus Mr. Wilson, in the book under review, claims to have 
prepared house-organs for more than thirty widely sepa- 
rated lines of business. We are under the impression that 
most house-organ editors have had their previous training 
in general journalism, though precise information covering 
so large a field might be difficult to obtain, for it would 
appear to require real journalistic omniscience to write 
intimately on so many subjects, all presumably more or less 
technical. 

As this book claims to be the first to deal with the sub- 
ject, it is interesting to note that the greater part of it is 
devoted to helping the house-organ editor keep his peace 
with his printer, who is frequently his employer. Assum- 
ing his journalistic origin, this is precisely the advice which 
might be most useful to him, the ordinary newspaper writer 
being often separated from actual contact with the printer 


by the copy reader and the make-up man, whose functions 
he must now add to his own. He must be an expert in 
headlines and know how to achieve an attractive mechan- 
ical appearance, be something of an expert in typography, 
in the art of illustration, and in the preparation of copy 
for the printer. On all these vital questions the author 
has a mass of practical advice to offer, and his book will 
doubtless be found of material assistance to any one who 
has to get up any kind of little magazine or pamphlet, 
whether a house-organ or anything else. Only six and 
a half chapters out of fifteen are devoted to practical 
details not directly connected with the printing and 
mechanical get-up, and of the remaining chapters one is 
historical in character. The printer thus claims seven and 
a half chapters to himself. The printer who places this 
volume in the hands of a house-organ man may therefore 
hope to get pretty satisfactory results, so far as a book 
could conduce to that end, assuming of course that the 
recipient of it has to begin with a well-developed journal- 
istic sense, combined with a tolerable idea of business. 
These qualities, by no means frequently found in combina- 
tion, would seem to be the sine qua non of the house-organ 
editor. 

“The House Organ — How to Make It Produce Results,” 
by George Frederick Wilson. Published by Washington 
Park Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 
$2.10, postpaid. May be obtained through The Inland 
Printer Company. 


‘“‘Projective Ornament.” 


Like every other artist, Claude Bragdon is concerned 
at the absence of any art which can truly be said to be 
native to our own age and country. In this respect Amer- 
ica differs not at all from Europe, nor from any country 
colonized by Europeans. If there is any exception it is 
in the Orient, and of that one may be doubtful. Mr. 
Bragdon has his remedy for the evil, and so far as one 
important department of it is concerned he expounds it 
in very interesting, though not always very convincing, 
fashion in this beautiful little book. Certainly the fact 
that he has produced a book which is rendered beautiful 
chiefly by designs worked out on his own principles is 
proof enough that there is something in his idea. That 
idea may be expressed in one word: Geometry. His 
designs are all easily decomposable into squares and tri- 
angles, with an occasional curve. There are no flowers and 
leaves. His effects seem to be largely produced by draw- 
ing the usual figures of solid geometry, such as the mathe- 
matical student is familiar with, and combining them 
artistically. Their beauty seems to arise from the success 
with which the eye is deceived into regarding them, not as 
plane figures, but as transparent solids, so that one seems 
to be looking at a collection of beautiful crystals. 
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Where one has to criticize Mr. Bragdon rather adversely 
is in his wholly unwarrantable claim that his work has 
something to do with the mystic “fourth dimension.” If 
there is an element in it which can not be reduced to the 
terms of plane and solid geometry, as ordinarily under- 
stood, it is simply the artistic sense, which enables him to 
know what forms are pleasing to the eye and can be made 
to express the feeling of the artist, and, on the other hand, 
what forms are inharmonious, meaningless — in a word, 
inartistic. It may be that modern art must, in a sense, get 
away from nature, because most of us are dwellers in cit- 
ies, and we “know nothing of buckwheat except in pan- 
cakes, of cotton except as in cloth or in the bale. Corn 
in the can is more familiar to them [city dwellers] than 
corn on the cob, and not one smoker in ten would recog- 
nize tobacco as it grows in the fields.” The author refers 
to our lack of originality in architecture, and although he 
does not say so, he seems to have given the real key to 
the probable usefulness of geometry in art. If there is 
one kind of building really typical of modern America it 
is surely the “skyscraper,” and there are some truly 
beautiful specimens of these buildings in nearly all large 
American cities. They consist of huge cubes, with oblong 
windows, set between straight lines. They are built on the 
square and their stability and beauty alike depend more 
obviously upon mathematics than is the case with almost 
any other style of building. They are “higher develop- 
ments of the square ” in another sense than that in which 
Mr. Bragdon uses the phrase. The ornament most appro- 
priate to them would naturally consist of straight lines, 
with very few curves. The tall towers of old Gothic build- 
ings show plenty of straight lines in their ornamentation, 
although their designers were familiar with nature in her 
multifarious forms. But we may be compelled to try what 
beauty we can extract from geometry for other reasons 
than the structural character of our buildings — that is to 
say, from the mathematical character of our whole lives, 
and the fact that nearly everything with which we sur- 
round ourselves is laid out with T-square and compass. 
Certainly we think there is some gold in the shovelful the 
author has turned up, but we think the statement of his 
theory would be all the clearer without any reference to 
the fourth dimension, although perhaps he would consider 
it would be like Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

“ Projective Ornament,” by Claude Bragdon. Published 
by The Manas Press, Rochester, New York. Price, $1.60, 
postpaid. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. 





MORE AND BETTER ADVERTISING. 


That the general purpose of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World is to make more and better adver- 
tisers, was brought out forcibly at a meeting held at The 
Cleveland Advertising Club on September 20, to signalize 
the uniting of two organizations, the Associated Clubs and 
the Advertising Affiliation of Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Rochester. 

The speeches showed the great scope of the work of the 
Advertising Clubs. President Herbert S. Houston, of the 
Associated Clubs, said that honest advertising laws had 
been placed on the statute books in thirty-one States. The 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World was an en- 
deavor to translate their great emblem, “ Truth,” into com- 
mercial practice; and they were doing that, not merely 
by putting laws on statute books, but through the work 
of their national and local Vigilance Committees. The 
Associated Advertising Clubs stood squarely for the pres- 
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ent retail distributing system in America. They believed 
the retailer should not be crushed out on one side by great 
department stores, or mail-order houses or other great 
organizations. These had their place, but the American 
retailer represented a great commercial movement that 
they should undertake to serve, and they were trying to 
educate him. They were engaged in educating the Ameri- 
can public as to the service rendered to it by advertising. 

The work of the Retail Division was explained by 
Frank A. Black, its chairman, and advertising manager 
of Wm. Filene Sons’ store in Boston. He said that the 
retail department now had five thousand members, almost 
half the membership of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
It was the intention to print retail news, and they expected 
to put on the editorial board twenty or thirty men, repre- 
senting all branches of retail. They would ask each mem- 
ber to furnish practical advertising stories, plans, things 
to do, what they cost, and what they were worth. They 
wanted to make this about as nearly a monthly advertis- 
ing text-book as could be done. 

John Clyde Oswald, president of the National Trade 
Press Association, and an officer of the Associated Clubs, 
said he should like to tell how trade papers were now used 
in the curriculums of many colleges and universities; how 
they were subscribed to by the great departments of the 
Government; and how frequently they were quoted by 
the bureaus, giving the authentic information they supplied 
at very great expense. It was the boast of some of them 
that they spent more upon their editorials than was paid 
by the magazines. He believed the percentage of members 
in this organization was larger among the trade papers 
than in any other division. 

The educational work of the Associated Clubs was 
explained by L. E. Pratt, chairman of the National Edu- 
cational Committee. He said that the committee brought 
out at least one great book on advertising a year, usually 
a text-book. It had also begun the publication annually 
of a year-book to chronicle all the great achievements in 
advertising. Then it issued a course of instruction for 
retail merchants in book form. 

For advertising clubs it issued a course of instruction 
and a lecture course. It was inducing libraries to establish 
business-book departments, and was aiding colleges and 
Y. M. C. A.’s to establish advertising courses. Advertising 
clubs were supplied with programs which would make their 
meetings interesting. A research committee investigated 
business conditions each year, through all the members 
of the Associated Clubs, and made a report in January. 
This commercial report was quoted at length by the best 
newspapers and trade papers. 

P. S. Florea, secretary and treasurer of the Associated 
Clubs, stated that more than one hundred clubs were now 
members, and efforts were being made to organize clubs in 
ninety other cities. 





A LONG FAREWELL. 


Private Doherty was six feet four in his socks; the ser- 
geant was much shorter. The sergeant looked along the 
line. “ Head up, there, Doherty! ” he cried. Doherty raised 
his head. “ Up higher,” said the little sergeant. ‘“ There, 
that’s better. Don’t let me see your head down again.” 

“Am I to be always like this? ” asked Doherty, staring 
away above the little sergeant’s head. 

“ You are.” 

“Then I’ll say good-by to ye, sergeant, for I’ll never see 
yez again.”— New York Globe. 
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Michael A. Donohue. 

Chicago printing and publishing circles have lost an 
old and much-respected personality by the death of Michael 
A. Donohue, of the firm of M. A. Donohue & Co. Mr. Dono- 
hue passed away at his residence, 4543 Grand boulevard, 
Chicago, on Tuesday, October 5. Although the funeral was 
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Michael A. Donohue. 


a private one, a large congregation filled Corpus Christi 
Church, where the funeral service was held on Friday, 
October 8. The pallbearers were William C. Foley, John 
E. Murphey, Joseph Sirvatka, James J. Hill, William Gruf, 


Patrick Ward and James White. The solemn requiem 
mass was sung by Rev. Fathers Weber, J. Nawn and J. K. 
Fielding, and Father Nawn preached the funeral sermon. 
The deceased was one of the founders of the church in 
which the service was held. 

Michael A. Donohue was born in Gort, County Galway, 
Ireland, on September 25, 1841. He came to America alone 
when a boy of eight to join his father in Philadelphia. In 
1856 he came with his father and stepmother to Chicago, 
where he continued to live until the day of his death. He 
commenced to learn bookbinding in the shop of Mr. Scott, 
on the river bank at Clark street, and worked at the trade 
until 1861, in which year he became a member of the firm 
of Cox & Donohue, bookbinders. This firm was for years 
a landmark in the city, but its premises were completely 
destroyed by the great fire in 1871. At its commencement 
the city had a population of only 100,000, and Mr. Donohue 
saw Chicago grow from a quagmire to its present impor- 
tance. 

Immediately after the fire Mr. Donohue joined the firm 
of Donohue, Wilson & Henneberry, which afterward became 


Donohue & Henneberry. In 1893 he purchased the inter- 
est of Mr. Henneberry and continued in business as M. A. 
Donohue & Co. For many years he conducted the business 
himself, with his four sons each in charge of a department. 
At the present moment the huge building at the corner of 
Dearborn and Polk streets constitutes a monument to his 
industry and ability. He remained at the head of its affairs 
to the last. 

For a number of years Mr. Donohue made his home in 
the suburb of Hinsdale, and although he was never a poli- 
tician, he was frequently the recipient of its political honors. 
He acted as treasurer of the town until business affairs 
compelled him to relinquish the office. Always an earnest 
Catholic, he was a generous supporter of the Church and 
a liberal patron of charity. 


Daniel Malotte Houser. 


Newspaperdom of the Middle West has lost a notable 
figure by the death of Daniel Malotte Houser, president of 
the Globe Printing Company, of St. Louis, which occurred 
early in the morning of October 10 at his residence, 4545 
West Pine boulevard, St. Louis, at the age of eighty years. 
He had been suffering from a complication of diseases for 
the last two years, and his demise was not unexpected. 

Mr. Houser has been connected with St. Louis journal- 
ism since 1851, when he was an employee in a minor capac- 
ity on the old St. Lowis Union. His duties were to carry 
proofs of editorials from the office to the residence of 
Senator Thomas H. Benton, whose organ the Union was. 
He was born in Washington county, Maryland, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1834, and went with his parents to Clark county, 
Missouri, in 1839, and to St. Louis in 1846. 

By March, 1853, when the Union was absorbed by the 
Missouri Democrat, young Houser had developed into a 
full-fledged clerk, and he was appointed bookkeeper with 
the Democrat. By the time of the next considerable change 
in the management he was manager of the counting-room. 
At that time Frank P. Blair owned a sixth of the stock, 
the biggest holder being William McKee. McKee had been 
the leader of a little band of printers who had owned the 
paper under the name of the Morning Signal. A quarrel 
broke out between him and Blair about the political policy 
they were to pursue. One morning Blair, obviously excited, 
dashed out of McKee’s office and walked quickly through 
the counting-room. Catching sight of Houser, he told him 
he could have his stock in the paper. It is said he parted 
with his share there and then for a couple of hundred dol- 
lars cash and a note for another small amount. 

With every change in the paper’s history, Mr. Houser 
benefited. In March, 1872, it was sold on a court order for 
$456,100. The circumstances were peculiar. There were 
three owners — McKee the publisher, Fishback the editor, 
and Houser the business manager. They disagreed and 
decided to sell the paper, with the proviso that there should 
be no bidders but themselves. Fishback bought it, but in 
the end the other two had the best of the deal. They started 
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the Globe, and in spite of difficulties they were so success- 
ful that they compelled Fishback to sell them the Democrat 
within three years for $325,000, although he had paid 
$456,000 for it. The secret of their triumph was the way 
in which Houser turned their greatest disadvantage into a 
benefit. The Associated Press was then the only consid- 
erable source of news other than local, and Fishback had a 
practical monopoly of it. Houser is given the credit for 
having employed telegraph operators as newspaper cor- 
respondents, and so beating their competitor. He continued 
to be very active in the affairs of the Globe-Democrat until 
compelled by illness to retire. He was also a director of 
the Western Associated Press for many years, a vice- 
president and one of the originators of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, and director and vice-president of the Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition. He was twice married, and sur- 
vived both wives. He leaves four children. 


Frederick Bagley. 


Newspaper and political circles of Cleveland, Ohio, 
received with expressions of deep regret the news of the 
passing away of Frederick Bagley, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Cleveland Leader for the past eight 
years, and one of the most widely known political writers 
of northern Ohio. Mr. Bagley was taken ill with appen- 
dicitis during the past April, and after an apparently 
successful fight for life he left the Huron Road Hospital, 
where he had been confined, on July 28, going to his parents’ 





























Frederick Bagley. 


home in Norwood, Massachusetts, to recuperate. Death 
occurred on Monday, October 4, and came as a shock to 
his newspaper associates, who had been looking for his 
early return to his work, and by whom he was loved and 
respected. 

Commenting editorially upon his passing away, the 
Leader said: 

“A long, brave fight for life has ended in the death of 
Frederick Bagley, one of the young newspaper workers 
that honor their calling and are honored by those who put 
them to the test. As a member of the staff of the Cleveland 
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Leader he proved his ability and his faithfulness in many 
fields of labor, and everywhere he won the confidence and 
esteem of those with whom he came in touch. 

“¢Fred’ Bagley was genial, cheery, full of the joy of 
life. He had youth, strength, a fine presence and ample 
training, not only to the end of his university course but 
in the wider school of practical affairs. All of his advan- 
tages, all his resources, he threw into his work with his 
heart and soul. He had enthusiasm for his tasks, however 
hard. He was of the race of newspaper-makers who serve 
the public without outward distinction, content to do their 
whole duty and find such fidelity their chief reward. 

“ Not only in the Leader office, but in many wide circles 
in and near Cleveland, the untimely death of Frederick 
Bagley will be sincerely mourned. Men of his type are not 
common anywhere.” 

Mr. Bagley became connected with the Leader in a 
reportorial capacity in 1907, shortly after he left the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he had been a student. From 
the beginning of his newspaper career he was interested 
in politics. He covered all the big local political campaigns 
and events during the past six years for the Leader, and 
was looked upon as an expert in his line of work. He num- 
bered among his friends many of the most prominent men 
in public life in the city and State. 

Mr. Bagley was the son of Frederick P. Bagley, general 
manager of the George H. Morrill Company, manufacturer 
of printing and lithographic inks, and was a grandnephew 
of Governor Bagley, of Michigan. He was a member of the 
Cleveland Athletic Club, a director in the City Club, and 
belonged to the University of Wisconsin chapter of the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity. He was also a former president 
of the Sphinx Club. 


John Bishop Putnam. 

John Bishop Putnam, for more than thirty-five years a 
member of the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, book pub- 
lishers, of New York, passed away on Thursday, October 
7, at his home in Rye, New York. He was born on Staten 
Island on July 17, 1849, one year after his father, George 
Palmer Putnam, founded his publishing house in New York. 
In 1868 he entered the business established by his father, 
and twenty-three years ago also became connected with 
the Knickerbocker Press, of which he was president at the 
time of his death. Mr. Putnam was a member of the New 
York Typothetz, and also a number of other business and 
social organizations. He was the author of several books, 
among which are “ Authors and Publishers ” and “ A Nor- 
wegian Ramble.” 





NEWS PRINT SHORTAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Several English newspapers call attention to the grow- 
ing scarcity of paper and notify their distributing agents 
to revise their orders to avoid “left overs.” The United 
Kingdom in 1914 imported 296,000,000 pounds of news- 
paper on reels, valued at $7,000,000, of which 5% per cent 
came from the United States and nearly 40 per cent from 
Newfoundland; also 93,000,000 pounds of paper not on 
reels, worth $3,500,000, of which 41 per cent came from 
Norway and 5 per cent from the United States. British 
imports of paper during the first half of this year fell 
off slightly. Increased purchases of American paper on 
reels were counterbalanced by a decrease in American 
paper not on reels. Full details of the British paper trade 
will be found in Special Consular Reports No. 73, “ Paper 
and Stationery Trade of the World,” for sale at 50 cents 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
— Commerce Reports. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


William J. Wright Now with Latham Machinery Company. 

William J. Wright, formerly connected with the T. W. & 
C. B. Sheridan Company, has severed his connection with 
that company and is now with the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, of Chicago, taking care of the western and southern 
territory. 

‘‘Newspaper Men of the Night.’’ 

A correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER asks for infor- 
mation regarding where he can secure a copy of the story 
entitled “‘ Newspaper Men of the Night.” If any of our 
readers can furnish the information it will be appreciated 
and forwarded to our correspondent. 


“The Linotype Bulletin. ”’ 

The Linotype Bulletin is one of the most distinctive 
specimens of business literature sent out by printers any- 
where. A cultivated taste is evident in all its departments, 
and as an exemplar of what can be accomplished by the 
linotype, it is inspirational in the highest degree. 


Dilks’ Tintlaying — An Economical Substitute for 
Ben Day Work. 

A practical and economical method of laying tints has 
been devised by H. B. Dilks, of the Peerless Engraving & 
Colortype Company, 423 Plymouth court, Chicago, Illinois. 
The new method is applicable to all flat tints from black to 
white, and thus covers eighty-five per cent of the possibili- 
ties of Ben Day work. Further particulars will be fur- 
nished to inquirers upon application to Mr. Dilks. 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company in New Factory. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company has recently an- 
nounced its removal from Brookline, Massachusetts, to 
its new factory at Roxbury, Boston, where it will have 
increased space and facilities for handling its ever-increas- 
ing business. Ground was first broken for the new factory 
on May 1, 1914, and now the executive offices and factory, 
formerly located at Brookline, and the factories that were 
in Boston, have been moved into the new location, thus 
bringing all departments of the industry under the one 
roof. The company manufactures an extensive line of 
electrical devices, including motors for operating presses 
and printing machinery of all kinds. 


The Stansbury Proof-Planer. 

" Printers who have been in the habit of using the ordi- 
nary cloth or felt covered planer for taking stone proofs 
of forms will be interested in the Stansbury proof-planer. 
This planer is the same in shape and general style as the 
ordinary planer, but instead of the cloth or felt covering, 
it has a composition coating about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, which, it is claimed, will wear indefinitely. S. P. 
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Stansbury, who is placing this planer on the market, in 
a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER states that some of the 
planers have been in use in Los Angeles for the past six 
years and are better to-day than when first used. Full 
particulars may be secured by addressing Mr. Stansbury 
at 716 South Grand avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Holiday Cards, Folders and Envelopes. 


Printers who are seeking an attractive line of engraved 
and embossed holiday cards, folders, notes and envelopes 
for the coming season should get in touch with the Stauder 
Engraving Company, 231 North Fifth avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. This company offers a wide range of styles from 
which to make a selection, and is making a proposition to 
printers that should prove attractive. 


Boston Club of Printing-House Craftsmen. 


Members of the Boston Club of Printing-House Crafts- 
men gathered on Thursday evening, October 14, to celebrate 
the first regular meeting and dinner of the new season. 
A subject that is old, yet ever of the greatest importance, 
“The Prime Importance of Brainy Composition in Modern 
Printing,” was presented for the consideration of those in 
attendance, and the general discussion was led by Robert 
Seaver, of the Seaver-Howland Press. 


League of Advertising Women Holds First Meeting of 
Season. 


The League of Advertising Women held its first meet- 
ing of the season on Tuesday evening, September 21, 1915, 
at its regular headquarters, the Rose Parlor, Prince George 
Hotel, and arranged its program for the coming year. The 
plans include a very interesting and comprehensive list of 
subjects. The program will be printed and can be had on 
application at the office of the secretary, Miss Mabel Cras- 
winckel, 381 Fourth avenue, New York city. The president 
is Miss J. J. Martin, advertising manager of the Sperry- 
Hutchinson Company, and the vice-president is Mrs. Caro- 
line L. Overman, of Churchill-Hall. 


Desires to Secure Agencies. 


The Standard Printing Company, 605 West Michigan 
avenue, Tampa, Florida, writes THE INLAND PRINTER, stat- 
ing that, with a view to securing agencies, it would like to 
get in touch with firms manufacturing the following prod- 
ucts: Lithographing, engraving, steel-die stamping, loose- 
leaf books and blanks, sales or order books, sales sheets 
and order blanks, calendars, special ruling and binding 
— in fact, anything that the sales department of a printing 
establishment can handle. Manufacturers of any of these 
products would do well to get in touch with the company 
and forward details of any proposition they have to offer. 
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The Cheshire Book-Gathering Machine. 


Of great interest to the trade in general is the recent 
announcement of the new book-gathering machine being 
placed on the market by the Cheshire Company, 551-553 
West Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois. The principal fea- 
tures of the new machine are simplicity, speed, rigidity 
and durability of construction. It will run without jar 
or vibration at a speed of six thousand revolutions an hour, 
and is always under perfect control of the operator. 

As will be seen by the accompanying illustration, the 
signatures to be gathered are placed in the hoppers, which 
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attached and regulated to alternately reverse the backs of 
the gathered books. 

Complete particulars regarding this new machine will 
be furnished by the company upon request sent to the 
address given above. 


Offset Printing-Presses Increase in Size and in Sales. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, 
has just completed the first of a new series of large-size 
offset presses, the No. 43, with a sheet size of 44 by 58 
inches. This press was ordered by a Chicago firm, which 


The Cheshire Book-Gathering Machine. 


have curved, hinged bottoms and can be adjusted to give 
different degrees of curvature, according to the require- 


ments of the signature to be fed. The hoppers can be 
regulated to take any thickness of signature or any size 
of page, from 4 by 7 inches to 10 by 14 inches, so that the 
machine is practically unlimited in its scope of work. The 
signatures are fed from the bottom, the reciprocating 
motion of the hopper carrying the bottom signature to the 
feed-rolls, thereby permitting the hoppers to be refilled at 
any time and making the operation of the machine practi- 
cally continuous. Should any hopper run empty, the 
machine is automatically stopped. Any section of the 
machine, or any number of sections less than the total 
number, can be instantly cut out, and only the number 
required for the book kept in operation. 

The machine occupies floor space of 37 inches in width, 
and is 41 inches over all. The different sections are 15 
inches from center to center, and the machine can be made 
any length, according to the number of sections that may 
be required. A stitcher can be attached so as to stitch the 
books as they are delivered, and where books are not to be 
stitched on the machine an automatic delivery can be 


already operates eight of the largest Harris presses made 
up to this time. This firm has placed an additional order 
for three more of the larger size, making a total battery 
of twelve Harris offset presses. The large Harris is 
designed to handle at high speed the finest multicolor work, 
and since the announcement of the 44 by 58 inch and 44 by 
64 inch sizes the inquiries that have been received so far 
indicate that these presses will have a very wide sale 
among the large plants of the country. 


The Special Linotype Exhibit at Los Angeles. 

During the week ending September 27 the San Fran- 
cisco agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company had 
a special exhibit at the Alexandria Hotel, and the delegates 
and visitors to the Typothetz convention had a gratifying 
opportunity to inspect the latest developments of the 
machine which has revolutionized the printing business. 
The exhibit included a Model K two-magazine machine 
and a Model 14 linotype with its three standard and one 
auxiliary magazines. This latter machine was also equipped 
with the new Cutler-Hammer electric linotype pot, thus 
representing quite the latest word in multiple-magazine 
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outfits. Manager Van Schaick, of the San Francisco 
branch, Manager Bott, of the New Orleans branch, and 
the popular Walter Bleloch, of the Chicago branch, formed 
a strong committee of entertainment and instruction, and 
their efforts were supplemented by the “ wizard of the 
linotype,” Ashton G. Stevenson, whose special knowledge 
of the tabulating system which he has devised gave so 
much weight to “ reason why” arguments that signatures 
on the “ dotted line ” were inevitable. 


‘““More Money in Folding Than in Printing.” 


Under the above title the American Folding Machine 
Company, of Warren, Ohio, has recently issued an attrac- 
tive booklet which contains a striking analysis of the profit- 
earning possibilities of the various departments of the 
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above criticism. Artistically it is nowhere, because the 
makers had their hands tied by the need of advertisements 
to make it pay its cost —and any plan contemplating an 
exploitation of the advertiser in a souvenir limits the 
resources of discriminating taste. 

The souvenir may be preserved as a record of a great 
hospitality, of a great international exposition, and of 
another milestone in the progress of a great labor organ- 
ization; but more than all it epitomizes to us the sort of 
devotion to an ideal that has made the I. T. U. what it is as 
displayed by the work of H. W. Dennett, manager. 


The Standard Automatic Job Press. 


Convincing evidence is offered that the name “ Stand- 
ard” is well justified by the automatic job press bearing 


Reproduction of Embossed Cover-Design Printed in Three Tones. 


printing business. Incidentally it shows how the American 
job folder enables even the small printer to do his own fold- 
ing at a substantial profit without an excessive investment 
in equipment. Aside from its intrinsic interest, the book- 
let is an excellent example of direct-by-mail advertising, 
and embodies several new ideas in get-up and illustration. 
A copy will be mailed to any printer upon request to the 
address given above. 


The I. T. U. Convention Souvenir. 


Attention to the souvenir of the I. T. U. convention 
was deferred from our report of the proceedings last month 
in order to have opportunity to give that distinguished 
achievement of H. W. Dennett the consideration it so emi- 
nently deserves. 

Souvenirs of this character, in the opinion of many per- 
sons of respectable intelligence in regard to most other 
matters,-are monuments of wasted effort. Under the cir- 
cumstances with which he had to contend, Mr. Dennett has 
again proved himself a skilful organizer, a patient and a 
tireless worker, and the possessor of a resourcefulness that 
should be capitalized and turned to the benefit of his fel- 
low men. , 

According to the values current in the estimating of 
souvenirs, the Los Angeles book is most admirable. Tech- 
nically the typography and illustrations and presswork are 


that name. The impressive list of users shown on the page 
advertising the press in this issue shows that it is proving 
its claims, “easy to buy — easy to learn —easy to keep 
busy — easy to earn big money with.” Forty per cent 
repeat orders make a striking appeal in connection with 
even the partial list of Standard users shown. 


American Association of Teachers of the Printing and 
Allied Industries. 


Joseph A. Donnelly, printing instructor, of Brooklyn, 
New York, is desirous of getting in touch with all instruc- 
tors of the printing and allied industries throughout the 
country for the purpose of organizing a National Associa- 
tion of Printing Instructors. In a circular sent out, he 
states: 

“T feel that the time has arrived for instructors to get 
together. There are many sound reasons why we ought 
to organize, among them the following: 

“ First.— It will better acquaint us with our brother 
instructors, and will establish confidence in each other. 

“ Second.— It will bring about a more friendly spirit of 
cooperation. 

“ Third.— We will have the advice of our fellow in- 
structors. 

“Probably in no other calling is there more need for 
sympathetic codperation than in our position. The cares 
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and worries which must necessarily be borne by the instruc- 
tors are many, but they can be lightened by the brotherly 
codperation of all. By a whole-souled sympathy one with 
another they will reach the point of practical assistance 
in the every-day struggle to overcome apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

“Industrial selfishness should make way for the better 
spirit of trade patriotism. I would advocate better fellow- 
ship between instructors. I feel that all are working for a 
common end.” 

Mr. Donnelly’s address is P. S. 158, Belmont avenue 
and Ashford street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Typewriter Ribbon Refresher. 

Illegible copy comes from the typewriter just as often 
as it comes from the pen or pencil, and the cause is usually 
dried-up ribbons. Removing a typewriter ribbon is rather 
a slow and messy operation, and this is a reason why the 
dried-up ribbon is retained on the machine until it is worn 
through by extra pounding in the effort to make the letters 
print on the paper. Then, and only then, is the ribbon dis- 
carded — when holes are punched through it. 

Now there is always plenty of ink on the ribbon. It has 
dried up on the ribbon when it fails to print. A colorless 
solvent applied to the ribbon will refresh it almost indefi- 
nitely. There will be no need of pounding the keys to make 








Typewriter Ribbon Refresher. 


the letters print, and so the ribbon will not be destroyed. 
The same solvent can be used on ribbons of any color. 

The refresher is a handy apparatus devised by the 
Ribbon Refresher Company, 538 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago, and is illustrated by the cut herewith. The ribbon 
is not removed from the machine, but inserted at the posts 
indicated between the two cylinders and the reel of the 
typewriter turned until the whole ribbon length has passed 
through between the cylinders of the refresher. <A thin 
film of the refresher is enough to liven up the dryest ribbon. 

The refresher should save the printer’s eyes and save 
time and ribbons and profanity. 


E. H. Shartle Purchases Printing-Plant of Spirella 
Corset Company. 

E. H. Shartle, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, has issued an 
announcement to the effect that he has purchased the print- 
ing-plant, rubber-stamp manufactory and multigraphs of 
the Spirella Corset Company and will consolidate them 
with his wholesale paper and office-supplies business. Mr. 
Shartle was formerly manager of the printing and supplies 
department of the Spirella company, but resigned last June 
in order to enter business for himself. The present quar- 
ters will be occupied until after January 1, when the entire 
business will be removed to a new location. 


Rival Printing Methods in One Book. 

The Almanac of The Sacred Heart for 1916, just from 
the press, is a notable exhibit of the printing art from the 
fact that its eighty pages comprise exhibits of typographic, 
rotary photogravure and offset printing. There are half- 
tones in two and four colors, rotary photogravure in one 
and four colors, and examples of offset presswork in one 
and seven printings. This almanac, with its edition of a 
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quarter million, affords an excellent opportunity for one 
to study by comparison the printing methods that are just 
now competing for business. The book can be had for 12 
cents from The Apostleship of Prayer, 801 West One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-first street, New York. 


The New Challenge Rigid-Rim Steel Galley. 


The Challenge Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has recently placed on the market a new galley 
styled the Challenge Rigid-Rim steel galley. As its name 
implies, it is in truth a rigid-rim and also a rigid-bottom 
galley, since the steel is the same thickness as the all-brass 
galley. The channels or rims are electrically welded to the 
bottom, giving double thickness of metal all around the 
edges, thus insuring all the requirements of a working 
galley. 










Challenge Rigid-Rim Steel Galley. 


The Rigid-Rim galley has a smooth surface suitable 
for proof-taking, perfectly square corners and plumb per- 
pendicular sides. It is perfect in construction, neat in 
appearance, and will withstand long and severe usage with- 
out losing its accuracy. While it fills every requirement of 
a working galley, it can be afforded for storage purposes, 
and as such it is far superior to the ordinary storage gal- 
ley, although costing but a trifle more. 





“*Easy to Lift.” 


The half-tone reproduction will give some idea of the 
construction of the Rigid-Rim galley and also illustrate 
the advantages of the heavy flanged rims. These rims 
serve a double purpose by furnishing a convenient finger- 
hold for lifting a loaded galley from the case or stone, as 
well as making the galley rigid and strong. When used 
in connection with steel-run cabinets for storage purposes, 
the wide rims reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
scratching the face of type or cuts on the steel runs when 
the galley is pulled from its compartment. Drainage holes 
are provided in each of the closed corners, a valuable fea- 
ture where forms are lye-washed. 

Rigid-Rim galleys are furnished in all standard job and 
news sizes, also single, double and triple column mailing 
with closed ends. All dealers in printers’ supplies handle 
them. Descriptive circular, giving list of sizes and prices, 
will be sent upon request. 
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Vacuum Cleaners in the Printing-Office. 

The value of vacuum cleaners in printing-offices, com- 
posing-rooms, pressrooms, engraving departments and 
binderies is made evident in many ways — when they are 
put in — but comparatively few printers and engravers are 
alive to what the vacuum cleaner can do in saving material, 
time and health. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that vacuum-cleaner. patents have been in litigation since 
1907. The “ Kenney” patents have been sustained by a 
decision of Judge Mayer, of New York. These patents are 
controlled by the Vacuum Cleaner Company, and the 
National Sweeper Company operates under these and other 
patents. 


‘“‘The Hook.”’ 


The family of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin have chosen 
the significant title of The Hook for a four-page house- 
organ in which to give vent to their pent-up ideas. W. E. 
Fletcher and H. W. Frantz are editors. The price of the 
paper is one ask per copy, and no yearly subscriptions are 
wanted, as “ the life of this rag is uncertain,” a wise pro- 
vision because “ nothing but anonymous communications 
are accepted.” The advertising rates are “arranged 
according to the customer’s need for publicity or necessity 
for suppressing it.” The paper is issued as the spirit moves. 
It is printed, appropriately, on yellow paper. The Hook 
announces that our old friend, J. P. Gomes, Jr., will con- 
tribute anonymously in the next issue, if there is one. 


The ‘‘Printaslide’’— Another Advertising-Slide Printer 
for the Movies. 


W. L. Sloane and James S. Owsley, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, write to this magazine to the effect that they are 
the patentees of a transfer press for printing on glass 
slides or other transparent media for the projection of 
advertising or other printed or pictorial subjects on mov- 
ing-picture screens. The patent papers were filed January 
20, 1909, No. 936,954. The papers disclose an elaborately 
designed machine, and the patentees state that they have 
experimented successfully with inks and can now provide 
these and other accessories to printers who are in a posi- 
tion to enter on this growing and profitable field of enter- 
prise. 


Reorganization of International Typesetting Machine 
Company. 

Based on the very satisfactory showing made during 
the past eight months, and upon the request of committees 
representing holders of large amounts of securities and 
other obligations of the International Typesetting Machine 
Company, Messrs. Edward D. Adams, of 71 Broadway; 
Henry E. Cooper, vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company, and Richard H. Swartwout, of the banking firm 
of Swartwout & Appenzellar, 44 Pine street, acting as 
reorganization managers, have prepared a plan for the 
reorganization of that company. The new company, which 
under this plan will take over the business, will have capi- 
tal to the amount of $1,000,000 without fixed charges. 

Opportunity is given to bondholders and other creditors 
of the existing company, with due regard to their priorities, 
to exchange their claims for stock of the new corporation, 
and, at their option, to subscribe for additional stock to the 
amount of $500,000 in cash. The subscriptions have been 
underwritten, and new interests, not heretofore connected 
with or interested in the existing company, have subscribed 
an additional $500,000, so that the $1,000,000 of cash 
required by the plan is assured. 
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The policies and operations of the new company are to 
be determined and directed by a business management 
selected by a board of directors composed of men of high 
standing in business circles. 

Edward Hewitt, receiver of the company, in an inter- 
view with a representative of The Editor and Publisher 
and Journalist, recently said: 

“Shortly after my appointment I received from the 
bondholders a small amount of working capital, with which 
I undertook to carry on the business for a period of six 
weeks — meantime instituting needed economies. I asso- 
ciated with myself Charles D. Palmer, for many years one 
of the senior officials of the International Banking Cor- 
poration. 

“T succeeded — with the working capital originally 
estimated as sufficient only for six weeks’ operation — in 
carrying on the business until August 1 of this year, during 
which period there were manufactured and sold over 150 
machines, including many models ‘A’ and ‘ B’ and large 
quantities of supplies and matrices. On the strength of 
this I was authorized by the court to obtain further work- 
ing capital by issuing receivers’ certificates to an amount 
of $250,000. 

“ Owing to the small working capital with which I have 
been supplied it has been possible during seven out of the 
eight months to operate the plant to only about thirty per 
cent of the normal volume of its business. On this basis it 
has met its operating charges. To obtain a further prac- 
tical demonstration of its earning power, I operated during 
one month at sixty per cent of its normal volume, getting 
thereby an operating profit of about $19,000 net. Inas- 
much as such restricted operation (even thirty per cent) 
involves overhead charges practically as heavy as those 
required by the full volume, I feel that the original esti- 
mate as to the profitable nature of the business has been 
confirmed. 

“From my investigation of the affairs of this company, 
as confirmed by the result of eight months’ operation dur- 
ing the receivership, I am of the opinion that the company 
has an excellent plant, an efficient technical organization, 
an excellent product and a good market. These, however, 
are only of value to a going concern. To continue this 
business requires that it be supplied with what it has lacked, 
namely, good business administration, ordinary banking 
credit and sufficient working capital. Given these, I esti- 
mate that after providing for all operating and fixed 
charges, the business will soon earn from $400,000 to 
$600,000 net per annum.” 


An Unusual Piece of Advertising Literature. 

Advertising literature in general is fast undergoing a 
complete change, and advertisers are more and more dem- 
onstrating the fact that there is frequently more real value 
in advertising of an indirect nature than in that which 
directly extols the merits of their products. An unusual 
example of the indirect style of advertising has recently 
been issued by the George W. Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany, of Boston, Massachusetts—an example that is 
unusual for more reasons than one. Instead of dwelling 
upon the merits of the various kinds and grades of paper 
manufactured by the company, this piece of advertising 
literature, printed in the form of an eight-page booklet, 
bears the title, “ Joe Tansey — Real Irishman,” and gives 
a biographical sketch of that individual, who is the com- 
pany’s veteran beater engineer and “ general enthusiasm.” 

It is interesting to note that the subject of the sketch 
arrived in this country just half a century ago and imme- 
diately started in the employ of the company, remaining 
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with it to this day. As stated in the booklet, “ when an 
individual has been employed continuously for a half a 
century by one firm, it speaks volumes for both parties.” 
The company has in its mill five men whose years of ser- 
vice total over one hundred and fifty, and it goes without 
saying that retaining employees in that manner has a con- 
siderable effect upon the quality and uniformity of the 
product. 

The booklet is nicely printed on Best Plate Finish, India, 
25 by 38, 80-pound, and shows far better. than could be 
told in a multitude of words the value of the paper for work 
of the kind. The first page bears only the title and a half- 
tone of the subject of the sketch. 


Chicago Typographical Union, No.16,Band to Give Concert. 

On Saturday evening, December 4, the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, Band will give a concert program 
in conjunction with the rendition of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
ever-popular opera, “ The Mikado,” at the Central Music 
Hall, formerly the Whitney Opera House, 66 East Van 
Buren street. This double musical bill promises to excel 
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reproduction of which is shown, manufactured by Hunters, 
Limited, St. Bride street, London, E. C., England. 

A request for information regarding the system in use 
by one of the largest lithograph houses in the country 
brought the following: 

“We are using the Hold-Fast hangers for season- 
ing all of our paper. We find these hangers the most effi- 
cient method of seasoning stock properly and quickly. We 
have installed sufficient hangers for a capacity of 150,000 
sheets. We handle from 50,000 to 90,000 sheets per day. 
We endeavor to hang our paper for a period of forty-eight 
hours before removing it from the hangers. The principle 
of the hanger is, that the sheets, being clamped at one end 
only, permits them to separate so that the air will reach 
both sides of the sheets in the hangers. Of course, we have 
quite an elaborate system of regulating the temperature 
and humidity in our seasoning-room as well as in the press- 
room. This we consider of great importance in conjunction 
with the Hold-Fast hangers. Due to the increase in busi- 
ness in the past few years, we will be compelled to either 
double our capacity of hangers or improve them so that 





Ball Pattern Paper-Drying Rack. 


all past events in the history of No. 16. The encourage- 
ment given the band during its short life has been most 
gratifying. The enthusiastic response of the members of 
the Union who possess musical ability has placed at the dis- 
posal of the leader, Edwin Forrest Teft, excellent material 
from which to develop a musical organization equal to 
many that have been in existence for years instead of but 
a few months. 

Lovers of music who heard the band at the Garrick 
Theater in its Memorial Day program last May will appre- 
ciate this opportunity to hear it again and in a more ambi- 
tious undertaking — the rendering of a carefully selected 
musical program in conjunction with the production of the 
opera. ‘“ The Mikado” will be given by the Chicago Opera 
Club, which specializes in the production of operas sung 
by local talent. The directors of the club are professional 
operatic coaches, and the performance of the opera bids 
fair to equal many of the professional productions. An 
orchestra of professional musicians will accompany the 
opera, the band numbers being given between the acts and 
to open and close the performance. 

The concert is being given for the purpose of raising 
funds for the purchase of uniforms and music, and deserves 
the hearty support of all the members and friends of No. 16. 


Racks for Seasoning Paper Before Printing. 


A recent letter to THE INLAND PRINTER asks for infor- 
mation regarding clamps or hooks for hanging paper for 
the purpose of seasoning before printing. There are sev- 
eral devices on the market for this purpose, among them 
the “ Hold-Fast” hangers manufactured by the South- 
worth Machine Company, of Portland, Maine; Wagner’s 
rapid paper-curing machine, manufactured by the Hormel- 
Wagner Company, Incorporated, 587 Hudson street, New 
York city; and the Ball pattern paper-drying rack, a 


we will have a greater daily capacity. We are now arrang- 
ing to install a small train of horizontal electric fans under 
the paper as it is suspended from the hangers, this train 
to automatically reverse itself so that it will continually 
pass back and forth under the paper and operate day and 
night. No doubt by the increased circulation of air we will 
be enabled to cut down the time for seasoning considerably.” 


Ben Franklin Club of Albany Adopts Long Price-List. 


At the regular business meeting of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Albany, held October 12, the committee in charge 
of the long price-list made the following report for the 
approval of the members: 


WHEREAS, It is a known fact that over ninety per cent of the business 
of the paper-dealer is with the printer direct, it is only reasonable and 
just that the best interest of the printer should be the first consideration 
of the paper-dealer. 

Inasmuch as anybody using paper has been able to buy it from the 
paper-dealer at the same prices charged to the printer, this practice has 
resulted in customers buying the paper direct, furnishing same to the 
printer, thereby saving the printer's profit thereon, and this custom has 
been a great factor in causing the printer the loss of the legitimate 
profit to which his business entitles him. 

It is therefore resolved that this committee recommends that paper- 
dealers should publish and distribute a long price-list, allowing the 
printer a discount from such price of twenty per cent. 

It is also recommended that all the future sales of paper-houses to 
customers not actually engaged in the printing business should be based 
on the prices contained in the long list, and that so far as possible the 
paper-dealers (using their discretion in the matter) should try and elimi- 
nate this class of business and induce their customers to buy paper from 
the printer. 

It is also suggested by the committee that our members demand of 
salesmen of out-of-town concerns that if they wish to do any business 
with Albany printers the long price-list must be furnished. 

Respectfully yours, E. A. Barvoets, chairman; Fred A. Williams, 
Frank H. Evory. F. E. Jenks, secretary. 


After much talk regarding the benefits to be derived 
from the long price-list, also with the dealers from paper- 
houses, in which they signified their intention to issue the 
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list in a manner suitable to the members of the club, a 
motion was made and seconded that the Ben Franklin 
Club go on record in favor of the long price-list, and it was 
recommended that each paper-house should issue the long 
list, allowing the printer a discount of twenty per cent. 
It was also suggested that when the paper-dealers have 
their list ready for press, they meet with this committee 
and go over the complete list so as to have it entirely sat- 
isfactory both to the club and to the paper-dealers. 

The annual election of officers for the ensuing year was 
held at this time, with the following result: President, 
C. M. Winchester; first vice-president, Frank H. Evory; 
second vice-president, R. H. Fischel; treasurer, J. Wallace 
Young; secretary, Frank E. Jenks. 


The Story of ‘‘The American Printer.’’ 


The American Printer has absorbed the Printing Trade 
News, a weekly publication, of New York, and the Master 
Printer, a monthly, of Philadelphia. The purchase of the 
last two mentioned periodicals by the Oswald Publishing 
Company, John Clyde Oswald, president, forms another 
notable period in the history of The American Printer, 
which was founded thirty years ago as the American Book- 
maker, with Howard Lockwood as publisher. Its sub-title 
at that time read: ‘“ A journal of technical art and infor- 
mation for publishers, printers, lithographers, bookbinders, 
blank-book manufacturers, and all others connected and 
interested in bookmaking.” In 1897 John Clyde Oswald, 
taking charge of the publication, changed the name to the 
American Printer and Bookmaker, and in 1900 named it 
The American Printer. 

A handsome publication called the Western Printer had 
been issued in San Francisco by the Stanley-Taylor Com- 
pany, and in 1901 it was purchased and incorporated with 
The American Printer. 

Another attractive monthly publication was issued in 
Philadelphia under the name of the International Printer, 
founded in 1902. This was purchased in 1906 by the Oswald 
Publishing Company and also merged with The American 
Printer. 

The Printing Trade News was established in 1907 as a 
monthly and was made a weekly in 1911. 

The Master Printer was founded in 1904 as an organ- 
ization paper of the master printers of Philadelphia. 

In 1905 the Oswald Publishing Company, publishers of 
The American Printer, brought out the first of its line of 
books about printing and since then has added many 
authoritative volumes. In 1914 it became the publishers 
of the famous works of Theodore Low De Vinne, A.M. 

The American Printer is to be published twice a month 
as a news, technical and business journal for employers, 
executives, and others in the printing, publishing and allied 
industries. 

John Clyde Oswald, president of the company that pub- 
lishes The American Printer, has made a notable success 
of his career as a printer-publisher. He believes in asso- 
ciations and is active in a number of prominent organiza- 
tions. He is president of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, past-president of the Federation of Trade Press Asso- 
ciations in the United States, past-president of the National 
Editorial Association; one of the two American vice- 
presidents of the Press Congress of the World. He is 
prominent in the councils of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America and the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Other memberships include the 
New York Master Printers’ Association, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and various mutual, fire and 
casualty insurance companies. 
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Points of Interest about the ‘“‘ Hartford” Printing-Press. 

“Reason why ” literature is always interesting to the 
buyer. It places him in a position to exercise his judg- 
ment at leisure and keeps him from being rushed off his 
feet by the “ personal touch.” No one realizes the force 
of “reason why” literature more than Mr. S. M. Weath- 
erley, of the National Machine Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, manufacturer of the “ Hartford” printing-press, 
which is illustrated elsewhere in this issue, who presents 
his claims point by point in the Manufacturers’ Circular, 
thus: 

“Ink Distribution.— The unique system employed on 
this press gives a range of variations and gradations of 
ink supply never before attained; it gives to the pressman 
absolute control; he can, with scientific accuracy, adjust 
to whatever form he may have, the precise amount of ink 
necessary to bring out its fullest artistic value, and he can, 
without stopping the press, regulate the supply at will. 

“When we remember that the diameter of the steel 
rider roller plus that of the top form roller equals the full 
width of the chase, and that, therefore, the two lower form 
rollers could actually be removed without detriment in 
printing light forms, we can have some idea of the tremen- 
dous inking power when all these form rollers are in use 
up and down, or when the lower one is tripped, and only 
used on the upward motion. 

“Chase Latch.— This does away with a cumbersome 
treadle and with the tedious insertion of the pressman’s 
foot under a guard. It is positive and simple, easy and 
natural to operate. A slight lift and push with the right 
hand is all that is necessary, and both feet on the floor, 
both hands may be used in removing the chase. 

“No Cam Gear Rolls.— These are entirely dispensed 
with, their place being taken by twin hardened-steel piv- 
oted shoes sliding in the cast-iron cam-way. These, with 
the steel segments inserted at the two points of the cam- 
way receiving the most stress, reduce the wear of the 
cam gear to a minimum, and remove its remilling, or 
replacing, to a remote possibility. 

“Platen Control. We have never deviated from our 
original belief, and our experience has proved, that control 
of the platen should be at both ends, and have retained our 
bridge link connection method, which is strong and simple, 
and does away with additional cams and consequent lost 
motion. 

“Frisket Frame.— Are there any of you that have not 
‘cussed’ the breaking of this at a critical moment? That 
on this press will not break — it is made of steel, and the 
grippers are depressible at any point of the movement of 
the platen, and they grip, too, and keep on gripping to the 
actual point of contact. 

“The Roller-melting Problem.— The metal distributing 
cylinders are positively geared, and do not depend upon 
friction with composition rollers for their revolution — 
hence, melting from friction is impossible. Atmospheric 
influences and local conditions are beyond our control. 

“ Protection.— Note our gear guard, safety floor stand, 
and the ingenious small spring on our counting device. 

“ And all the above, not to make the feeder careless, 
but to prevent accident or injury to man or machine, and 
to produce the highest type of result, efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

“ Minimizing Accidents.— It is good practice in modern 
machinery designing and construction to protect against 
accidents, as far as possible, and make all conceivable pro- 
vision for minimizing their results. This was kept well in 
mind, and vital parts liable to accident have been well pro- 
tected on the ‘ Hartford’ press.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Sample 


Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 


IMrORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests ‘of pusdhinonn, advertisers of mand 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received = Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publicati 
teed. ‘e can not send copies of The Inland Printer free ro ‘kssified 
advertisers. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





WANTED — Party or wnihen to invest $10,000 to $12,000 to assist in 

publishing a law book, or to put in an equivalent in typesetting or 
other work pertaining to the manufacture of the books; work requires 
double-decker linotype machines; author intends to publish the book — 
a large, modern treatise — himself, but needs additional capital; he 
will assure your investment by allowing you to take the entire gross 
receipts of the sale until the sum invested, plus 40 per cent profit, is 
returned to you. N 965. 





PARTNER — Young, able printer, with well-equipped plant and excel- 

lent opportunity, desires a young man —a practical printer, earnest, 
fully capable and diligent — to join with him, relieving him of supervision 
of production, so he may devote more time to selling and a commercial 
illustrating and advertising service; thriving manufacturing city of 
30,000, 150 miles from Chicago; $3,000 cash required. N 955. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped job-printing office, established 15 years, 

good location, equipment all bought new within the past 5 years; 
price of plant, $1,500, and stock at invoice; business from January 1 to 
September 1, $4,400; will sell or rent office building reasonable. O 951. 


NEWSPAPER BARGAIN — Daily and weekly in Kansas town of 7,000; 

circulation, 800-1,500; net proceeds yearly, $7,250; price, $15,000; 
$8,000 cash, balance terms. NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, Box 154, 
Joplin, Mo. , 


BUSINESS FOR SALE — Fully equipped medium-sized job-office sit- 
uated in business district; other interests compel us to sell this suc- 
cessful business. 1850 Liberty st., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PRINTING-PLANT in large city near Boston ; 
mortgage; first-class condition; small but complete; all 
answered; strict confidence. N 960. 


FOR SALE — Half interest in old and well-established printing and sta- 
tionery business in Denver; fine location, splendid opportunity, 
healthful climate. N 959. 


WILL INSTALL AND OPERATE three linotypes, perfect condition, 
with complete equipment, in plant guaranteeing steady work; news- 
paper preferred. N 970. 














price very low, part on 
letters 














PRINTER WANTED with $800 to $1,000 to invest in paying business, 
. earrying salary of $25 per week. ELBERT BEDE, Cottage Grove, 
re. 


ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. Day, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 

















FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere | a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send to us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North Amer- 
ica for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-eutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat similar 
name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All rebuilt 
Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by inter- 
changeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, and 
correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER COM- 
PANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, III. 








PRINTING MA MACHINERY — Printing machinery, consisting of four 

eylinder presses, one newspaper press with stereotyping plant, one 
9 by 12 C. & P. job press with Kirkman feeder attached, four Dexter 
folders, hand-feed, three Seybold cutters, one Ward & McLean looper, 
several Monitor wire-stitchers; complete monotype plant as follows: 
one regular composition caster with keyboard, one regular composition 
easter with display attachment and keyboard; all the above equipped 
with motors, D. C., 220 volts; many other items, such as stereotyping 
equipment, ete.; this property being sold to close a trust; write for 
complete catalogue. GEORGE W. DOLLARHIDE and FRANK E. 
FLOYD, Trustees, 211 W. Georgia st., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


$4.80 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 





YORK 


VISE GRIP 


Free aa” 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE TWO REAL BARGAINS — One rebuilt Camp- 
bell 2-revolution cylinder press, 23 by 29, complete with impression 
trip, has not been run over three months, $525; one rebuilt Dexter 
folder, 22 by 32, folds two and three book-folds, has paster attachment, 
has been used only a short time, $225; both machines guaranteed as 
represented; delivered at your station (within 300 miles from Toledo, 
Ohio) at price stated; offered subject to prior sale; both are REAL 
BARGAINS. THE TOLEDO WEB PRESS MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 46 by 
60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 37 by 52 
bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,” 45 by 60 bed, 
$550; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $400; f.o.b. New York. C. FRANK 
—- successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 17-23 Rose st., New 
ork. 





BARGAIN FOR BOOKBINDERS AND OTHERS — We offer two brand- 

new hand-feed German gluing machines, taking a sheet 20 inches 
wide, at a bargain price for one or both; if you have any possible use 
for them it will surely pay you to communicate with us. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





WHITLOCK 2-revolution press, 27 by 40, printed-side-up delivery; Cot- 

trell, 25 by 30; Campbell, 23 by 30; Campbell, 32 by 46; drum 
cylinders, 5-col. folio to 6-col. quarto; job presses, 7 by 11 to 15 by 21; 
paper-cutters, all sizes; wire-stitchers, ete.; send for list. PRESTON, 
49A Purchase, Boston. 





FOR SALE — One automatic Kidder press, 10 by 15; one 23 by 28 Camp- 

bell pony cylinder; in first-class condition; can be seen running; 
sold at a bargain if taken at once. WAHL PRINTING & BINDING 
CO., INC., Cor. Michigan, 11th and Lockport sts., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





FOR SALE at 25 cents on the dollar: Three Harris Blanker automatic- 

feed P-1 envelope presses; your choice, each, $300; will print 8,000 
an hour; regular price, $1,500; machines in perfect running order. 
MR. FANTUS, 525 S. Dearborn st., telephone Harrison 3673, Chicago. 
FOR SALE — 12 by 18 Toledo ary practically new; 11 ly 17 Auto- 

press; 10 by 15 Kirkman; 12 by 18 Standard automatic press; 8 
and 10 page Duplex newspaper presses; 12 by 18 Faleon automatic. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 








FOR SALE — 00 Campbell press, bed 45 by 62 in., type-bed 40 by 58 in., 

sheet 41 by 62 in.; No. 8 Cottrell press, bed 38 by 55 in., type-bed 
34 by 51 in., sheet 35 by 52 in.; in good order; can be seen running. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, 2239 N. Park av., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One Harris 2-color printing-press; will print sheet 28 by 
42 and produce 5,000 per hour; has been used only 5 months, practi- 
cally new; an exceptional bargain. S 773. 





FOR SALE — Photoengravers’ outfit, 18 by 22 copying camera, 18’ 0// 
camera stand and other accessories; detailed inventory on request. 
Address M. T. FORKER, Meadville, Pa. 





HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





FIRST-CLASS PAPER-RULER to take charge of three-machine depart- 

ment in a iarge western shop doing county, commercial and railroad 
work, loose-leaf forms, ete.; in replying, state age, full experience, and 
give recommendations and salary expected. N 969. 


Composing-room. 


MONOTYPE ‘CASTER \ w rho can invest $2,500 with © services ; established 
plant, Ohio; A-l man only; references. N 958. 





Pressroom. 


PRESSMAN, with little or no capital, to become a partner in small 
Massachusetts job-shop; confidential. N 962. 


Seleemen. 





SOLICITOR for nice, small eastern shop; might make you a partner; 
all letters strictly confidential. N 961. 





INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 18 asians evenings, 5 hours, 

3 evenings a week, $5 weekly; day course, 6 to 9 hours, 12 weeks, 
$80; unlimited course, $150; 9 years of constant improvement; every 
possible advantage; opportunity for printers to earn on tuition; call or 
write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135-137 
East 16th st., New York city. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


POSITION AS BINDERY FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT; 33 

years of age, reliable and good organizer; 16 years’ practical expe- 
rience in the different branches of the business; thoroughly experienced 
on all kinds of high-class work; competent to handle help with best 
results. N 963. 








Composing-room. 





COMPOSITOR (two-thirder), I. T. U. and Supplement Course grad- 

uate, 22 years old, desires position under first-class supervision, with 
a real opportunity to advance; moderate salary to start; can go any- 
where. J. FROEHDE, 4412 N. Robey st., Chicago. 





WwW. and Sup Cm" da + 


HIGH-GRADE PRINTER of wide experience, thorough knowledge of all 

branches of printing, is open for position as foreman of composing- 
room or superintendent of mechanical departments in an _ up-to-the- 
minute plant. Would undertake work of improving quality of product 
in plant desiring to build up reputation for high-class work. If you 
are seeking a practical man, one who knows how to handle men, how to 
lay out and produce the highest grade of work with the greatest effi- 
ciency, can estimate accurately, and will do his utmost to further the 
interests of his employers, here is your opportunity. Best of references 
from leaders in the industry. N 954. 











BUSINESS OR PRODUCTION MANAGER seeks opening with large, 

progressive printing establishment; age 40, married; experience all 
gained in Chicago; absolutely temperate, thoroughly reliable; employ- 
ers’ reference, ‘‘ Efficient in all departments’’; references the best, 
from many sources; I seek a situation in which conscientious work, 
based on thorough experience, will bring responsibility and commen- 
surate reward. N 815. 





SUPERINTENDENT, factory manager; capable executive and system- 
atizer; thoroughly familiar in designing and building special 

machinery; years of experience with automatic roll-paper presses, man- 

ufacturing envelopes, tags and printed specialties. N 964. 

EFFICIENT COMPOSING-ROOM SUPERINTENDENT desires aes 
5 years’ successful executive with present concern, which has a wide 

reputation for first-class work; expert layout man, a past master of 

fine typography ; strictly sober and trustworthy. N 957 


Siesta Men. 


AS A FORMER MANAGING EDITOR I often felt the need of a depend- 

able subordinate at my right hand; now, being out of a managing 
editorship, I offer my serv ices where a dependable man is needed; have 
worked up from “ devil’ to managing editor as proofreader, telegraph 
editor, night editor, news editor, editorial writer, managing editor; had 
several years’ experience as agricultural editor; not too proud to begin 
low if given a chance to work up; don’t drink. N 967. 





WANTED -— Position for a friend; he was for years editor of a 

woman's magazine and farm paper, later owner and editor of city 
paper; has had practical experience in mechanical end also; has a 
splendid education, and knows Greek and Latin; would make first-class 
proofreader; can you offer or suggest anything? N 956. 





Office. 


SITUATION WANTED ks young man al 10 years’ experience in litho- 
graphing and printing business; capable of handling all estimating, 
advertising, correspondence and office detail; also good salesman. N 966. 








Pressroom. 





COMPETENT CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires change; steady and 
reliable; experienced on half-tone and color work; will go anywhere. 
O 940. 


SITUATION WANTED by pressroom foreman; large-size pressroom 
preferred; wages not less than $2,000 a year; good manager. O 931. 








SITUATION WANTED by pressman; can handle all grades of work. 
Address JOS. LOUGHMAN, 214 Theodore st., Scranton, Pa. 

SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman outside of Chi- 
eago; ean furnish good references; union. O 933. 








CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN, union, wishes to make a change; 
married, temperate, conscientious worker. O 938. 





A FIRST- CLASS VIGNETTE CUT AND “COLOR P! PRESSMAN is open 
for a a position ; : capable of taking charge. O 935. 


Salesmen. 


SALESMAN — Single man, 26 years old, now employed, several years’ 

experience handling cost systems and general work in printing and 
lithographing business, would like an opportunity to go out as salesman 
for good, reliable firm; not experienced as salesman, but knows enough 
about business to make good if given fair chance; can furnish first- 
class references. N 968. 





Stockroom. 
PRINTING- HOUSE STOCK CUTTER AND SHIPPER, thoroughly 
posted on paper values and all miscellaneous duties in connection with 
stock and cutting, competent to handle packing and shipping in connec- 
tion; moderate wages; go anywhere. N 847. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Good secondhand 2 a, 3 or 4 color printing- press for enttiom 
flour bags. J. S. WALKER & CO., Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED — Catalogue-looping machine manufactured by Ward & 
McLean. N 773. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes — all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 3-16 

















THE 
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PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “layout ’’— new design each month. 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-16 








Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


R. 2 M hi 








= FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
» New York city ; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Tl. 12-15 








Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 





Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1916; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
afl pads guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 

Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— - See advertisement. 
_Casemaking and Embossing. 
SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0O., COMPANY, 632 inane st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-16 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-16 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 101 Locust 
tf 

















st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cc ae. M a2 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 7 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ ‘Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Seastiaees of piatinn. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 


1-16 





a Cc ons 








eT a EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


aon Stubdie Cabot. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 9-16 











Job Printing-Presses. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 

GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 9-16 
Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 

SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New Took, Electric 


equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 











3-16 

Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. _ 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 


Papeveution. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-16 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 9-16 





Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 
ogue. 





Tribune bldg., 
Send for cata- 
1-16 





INLAND PRINTER 





Write to-day for free 














ls and S pli 

NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 

st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 














Photoengravers’ Screens. 








LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia Pa. 


and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, 





Phila- 
-16 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 





Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-16 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 


Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 3-16 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
Allied Firm : 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
11-15 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-16 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-Office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel rules 
and ease racks for printers; special machinery for printers, etc. 
6-16 








8-16 
3-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, ‘Seattle. 7-16 


Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock ye 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 





























AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—- See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
Punching Machi 
AMERICAN TYPE F FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. oo 8-16 
KEYSTONE '° TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 

Colts Rebuilt Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 9-16 





Roller Embossing Machi 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 


Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 














JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “‘ THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, abies" DAY. 
12-15 





Roughing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 




















































































THE INLAND PRINTER 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
two engraving methods costing only $5 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
yn receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Stippling Machines. 


fHE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, m. 


119 W. 40th 
12-15 





Typecasting Machines. 


UINIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO., 482 Fourth av., New 
York; Transportation bldg., Chicago. 9-16 





Typefounders. 


\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
vood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
o nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
rress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
5 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 28 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
‘10 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 483 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
\ngeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
2 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 

8-16 





K -EYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, ‘wskers of pvintion iene of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
f steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 8-16 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-16 











HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


190-192 Con- 
11-15 





Wire-Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















FOR SALE—ELECTRIC MOTORS 


We make aspecialty of,and have the largest stock of secondhand elec- 
tric motorsand generators in America, and buy and sell, rent,exchange 


REG and repair electrical machinery of all kinds. 
ORY Y: Send for our ‘* Monthly ——— Sheet,” show. 
ing complete stock with net prices. All 

LEGTRICCO. machines guaranteed in good order. 


16TH AND LINCOLN STREETS, CHICAGO 


TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


Every printer should have my 1915 samples of Christmas Cards. Write 
for my specialty of 5-cent cards. You should see my ‘‘ Handy, Neat 
Little Calendar’? —1916 samples all ready for you. Write on your 


trade letter-head. HARRY W. KING 


MANUFACTURER OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 
312 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 














Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing or for all kinds 


of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show ‘you. 


Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 











GUMMED PAPERS 
CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 


are specialties which we have studied thoroughly. They are 
not merely side lines with us. Let us know your requirements, 
and information and prices will be forwarded immediately. 


Beekman Paper and Card Co., 56 Beekman St., NewYork 
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The paste without the water—the 
perfect “‘Make-Ready” Paste. 
In powder form. ‘‘ Does not sour.” 


“JELLITAC” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 

Just sprinkle “JELLITAC” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 

snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 

sample or a dollar box on trial. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 














KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 








Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-ENGRAVI NGS 
te CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


GATCHEL 2 MANNING 


Inte STREE 


PASS PHILADELPHIA [245 


STINSON 














ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





PAUL BROWN | 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE, 
GARDEN CITY, L.1. 








we R hi 99 for the Trade 
ou In aa nate ut ina ROUGHING 

NE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ons rol dodo hy Three-color half- 


tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, Cie work of any 


effect. All wor 


character, is much improved by giving it this s room - y 
orrespondence invite 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 

GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 
940-941 Old South Building 

(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN 








ELF ECLIPSE KALISTA 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 











Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 











COSMO TIME STAMP 


Keep accurate time on every job. Don't guess—don't estimate—it isn’t fair to yourself, your printers 
or to your customers. It's the easiest thing in the world to keep a guz aranteed accurate time account 









2 
4 
< 
s 
«8 
NO 

















of every job if you'll use the Cosmo Time Stamp. - | = 
KEEPS ACCURATE TIME ON EVERY JOB (9 = = 
Shows the exact date—day, hour, minute—jobs started and completed—furnishes evidence that can | = j = 
not be disputed. Our special printers’ and publishers’ time-keeping system is a wonder for simplicity \ o~ S 
and accuracy. Printers everywhere are enthusiastic. 8 ey <4 
vy 








As indispensable in the office as in the shop. Ten Days’ Trial at our risk will prove to you that you 
can not afford to be without Cosmo. Prices very reasonable. Write. 


A. JOSLIN COMPANY 225 West Erie Street, Chicago, III. 















FOR SALE 


PRINTING PLANT—BIG BARGAIN New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 
The best and finest equipped job printing plant in Michigan taken over by present owners 
on foreclosure of chattel mortgage. Inventory about $10,000.00. Present owners not being Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 





printers and having other interests will sacrifice for cash and a quick deal. This plant is a - 
located in a hustling, prosperous manufacturing town of 50,000, and there is unlimited busi- Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


ness in sight for the man who will simply go out and solicit it. To the party who wants to 
go into business for himself,— here is certainly a chance of a lifetime. It will stand the most R. W. HARTNETT CoO., 50 N. 6th Street 
rigid investigation, For full particulars as to equipment and other details, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address A. A. WILLSON, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ils. 


Exclusively 
O S W iz G Cutting Machines 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


MACHINE WORKS Write 










































ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 





Quality Equipment \ ) 
AUTOMATIC. FEEDERS 
VACUUM BRONZING MACHINES 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 
- United Printing Machinery Company 


New York BOSTON Chicago i 


UTOMATIC CARD PRINTING IS 
EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD PAYING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET OF OUR AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING PRINTING PRESS 
S.B.FEUERSTEIN & CO. MANUFACTURERS 542 W.JACKSON BLVp.CHICAGO, ILL. 


All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O C E Se S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
sige which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Electrotyping PER ANNUM.,.$0.72, Post-frees Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers Publishedby AAW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 
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BALE YOUR WASTE PAPER —port t let scattered waste paper accumulate, it’s a big fire risk. 
Don't pay to have it carted away—don’t burn it—it’s like burning money. Make your waste paper pay you a 
handsome profit by using the Me rchants Baler. 

Waste paper baled the ‘‘ Merchants Way” sells readily at a good price. We furnish a list of waste paper buyers. Merchants Balers 
are inexpensive, $10.50 to $15.50, soon pay for themselves and bring in a steady income. Every printing plant, newspaper, pub- 
lishing house—in fact every establishment where waste paper accumulates needs a Merchants Baler. Ten Days Free Trial. Write 


Merchants Balep $10)52,31552 ratncsutsns eset 8 


































































What the Printer Wants 


is always found at the Houses of Barnhart 


Beginning with Superior Copper-Mixed Type, which is ever Superior 
in quality to all others, the printer learns to appreciate that quality tells 
in his output and brings him new business, while retaining the old. 
Barnhart Specialties, such as Brass Galleys, Brass Rules and Corners, 
Leads and Slugs, Electric- Welded Steel Chases, Linotype, Intertype 
and Monotype Metals. These products are of the highest grade known. 
All kinds of Machinery, both New and Second-Hand, can always be 
obtained of best quality with minimum delay. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Saint Louis Omaha 
Saint Paul Dallas KansasCity Seattle 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET IN THE PENCRAFT FAMILY. 


Printers ! here's a 
fine chance to increase your 
income. Take a good simple course in 
Lettering and Design so that you can give your 
customers better service. It will aid you in making layouts 
and dummies. You can make suggestive sketches when 
talking to a customer and land the order. Get more and better business 
FOREMEN AND LAYOUT MEN: 
Increase your value and your salary by being ame. to design and letter. 
Big growth of advertising makes constant demand for this kind of work There is a big field. I personally 
»klet, testimonials, ete. 


THE ROSING se HOOL OF LETTERING AND DESIGN, 971 Union Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio 








Reduce Your 


PRESS-FEEDING COST 
Anway Adjustable 
Quick Adjustment Job Press Gripper 


Stays in Place : saves 90% of your press-feeding troubles. For 
" Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon presses. 
Patent applied for. Send for 4- -page descriptive 

folder telling all about it. 


H. B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


You can earn $50 to $100 a week selling printing if you study the 
Nashville Course in Sales Training 6y Edward P. Mickel. 
You are given a thorough training in salesmanship and can get profit- 
able orders and build upa largetrade. It means a greatly increased 
income for every one who studies it. Send for Booklet D. 


DUDLEY L. HARE 1730 Sansom Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Purchasing direct from manufacturer means a saving 
and prompt service. Let us quote you on your wants. 


FRED’K L. SCHLEY & CO. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








W.N. DURANT CO. 

















ELECTROTYPES OF POULTRY 


Made from line drawings by best poultry artists. 
Liberal discounts to printers and publishers. 
Write for catalog. 

Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. 


Dept. C., Quincy, Ill. 

















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
ed money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout ~eteaaes States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OF FER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





























Meeting a Popular 
Demand 


O produce an effect with 

half-tones which will be 
just a little different, just a bit 
more distinctive than ordinary 
half-tone work, use 


Branch 
Distributors 
Clarksburg,W.Va. 

R.D. Wilson & 


Sons 


Cumberland, Md. 
The Tri-State 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Crescent BLACK 
Montgomery, Ala. Your customers will realize the 
Mercantile 

Richmond, Va. ae ° 

The Richmond or folder. This ink is better 
St. Paul, Minn. than the average, yet at a mod- 
C.1. Johnson Mfg. 

St. Paul, Minn. 3 

Wright, Barrett & and comes packed in the Eco- 
Wahpeton, N. D. nomical Savink Cans. 

Wahpeton Paper 


Denver, Golo DULL- FINISH 
Pig Colorado Ink U- P HALF-TONE 
Paper Co. 

Paper Co. difference in the finished booklet 
Printing Ink Co, 

Co. erate price: 75 cents a pound, 
Stilwell 

Co. 


Send to-day for trial order 


The Ullman-Philpott Co, 
Established 1881 
4811 Lexington Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








/ Enclosed find for which send me Ibs. of 
4 =U-P Dull Finish Half-tone Black. 


f Name 


Address 


























One Minute Only 


to Put in Operation 


A Power Saw 

A Power Saw-Trimmer 

A Power Grinding Machine 

A Power Mitering Machine 

A Power Beveling Machine 

A Power Rabbeting Machine 

A Power Routing Machine 

A Power Drilling Machine 

A Power Broaching Machine 

A Power Jig-Sawing Machine 

A Power Mortising Machine 

A Power Type-High Planing 
Machine 

Each machine equipped with quick- 


acting Pica and Micrometer Point 
Gauges. 





12 Machines in One : : . ; 
Each machine equipped with quick- 


-_ acting locking vises 
Miller Saw 7 
ters Each machine complete in itself, 
A Standardizing _and designed exclusively for the 


Machine for Printers printer’s use. 


You are losing dollars every day 
you run a print-shop without it. 


Ask for a thirty-day Free Trial. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 





KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 










NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 




















Service—Price 


Iv Wn Cre} vol osbot-tele) clue Geek olel-t-yhe] (oun conmy =ior-tau 


*«Satin 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 


All 


Supplies 
and Zinc 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
| fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 


Chicago, III. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 








Engraver’s | 


3 Pemberton Row | 


MAMAN A A 


LOMGREN| 
ROS.& CO. : 


Pe % 
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ESTABLISH! ED 1875 


Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
(Ody BE OP-N 67 @) 
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sWETTER ma 


Appeal to the careful buyer; the one who wants the best; 
the Wetter record of thirty years proves that they stand 
up where others fail. 


If your dealer does not carry the Wetter — do not accept 
a “ Substitute’’— go to the dealer who does sell them. 


ALL DEALERS WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 


255-261 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 











We Are Taking Your Customers 


because you don’t care for all 

Appearance of Our Neat of their business. You prefer to 

Cards in Case have them send their money to us 
instead of paying itto you. That 
suits us all right, but we would 
rather you would supply all your 
customers’ needs, because you 
would soon supply all your cus- 
tomers 


PEERLESS PATENT 
OTEEL COMPANY! BOOK FORM CARDS 


TESuRON.PA and that would very considerably 
enlarge your business as well as 
ours. Wewould mutually profit. 

You may refuse to believe it, but 
the best customers will have our 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office i 
. Pi " whether you believe it or not. Itis a matter ot business with them, and with us, and it 
We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items will be with you if you will investigate. The time for investigation is now. These cards 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. are absolutely unique in card manufacture; carried in book form in a genuine seal leather 


case, they are detached one by one as used and all edges are smooth. Prove it to your- 
self. Send for tab and prices. 








—=—————— err eS Te | 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO The John B. Wiggins Co. 3837" 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


























The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 





























“RINEHART 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 
Pittsburgh White 
Metal Company 


New York Pittsburgh 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


REVOLVATOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
“‘The Revolvator’’ 


N.Y. Revolving 
Portable 
Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Avenue, 


Blomgren Bros. “5 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


CHICAGO 





512 SHERMAN ST. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 
of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 











Jersey City, N. J. 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited, 





Ask for Catalogue 


BOOKS AND UTILITIES 


For Printers, Engravers, and 
Workers in the Allied Industries 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


Waste in Bales Is 


Valuable 


Paper baled by 
the Sullivan 
Baling Press 
brings you 
from $6 to 
$45 per ton. 


Get Booklet 64-F 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY Co. 


122 S. Michigan Ave. - 








CHICAGO 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 




















on’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER | CENT 





ry In Time 

In Labor 

In Trouble 

Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 

ECONOMY QUADS 

SAMPLE FREE ; 

958 Harrison St.,Chicago ‘88 








Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


Ifyou use metallic inks—don’ t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.” Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 





JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
|) DB Os B 9503 BD 6 =) DO L— 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 








$6 to $20 a ton is 


what you get for waste paper 
when you use a “Famous Baler,” 
besides you reduce your fire risk. 


“Famous Balers” are made by the largest 
manufacturers of baling presses in the 
world. There are 20 styles to select from, 
including hand, electric and steam power. 


Find out about our guarantee and ten-day trial offer. 


Address J. L. GLAZE, Agent 
5032 nage one CHICAGO 









































All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the ““Monarch”’ Quoins 


Show this é 


Trace HEMP, “akan | 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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You can now use your 


rollers twice as long and 
have them perfect and clean all the time 


Dawson’s ITSO Mixture 


makes this possible—it is a wonderful 
solution, cheap and practical. 


It was formulated by a practical printer after two years of 
research and experimenting, and a thorough test by several printers 
has proved the following facts: 


It will clean ink off of anything, no matter how long it has dried, 
including ink which is corroded into the fine screens of half-tones 
and in type. @ Its regular use will make your rollers last twice as 
long, and under twice as hard usage and all climatic conditions 
they will have snap and life. 


It is the best all-around cleaner manufactured, and in saving 
your rollers it will pay for itself many times. | There is no other 
cleaner on the market for which these claims can be made— they 
all contain acids injurious to roller composition and they cost 
twice as much. 


A trial order will be sent prepaid to any point in the U. S., and 
we guarantee to refund the full price if a test fails to uphold our 
claims in every respect. J One gallon, $1.50; one-half gallon, $1.00. 
@ You have nothing to lose and everything to gain in sending for 
a trial can to-day. 


DAWSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


SWIFT STREET EDGERTON, WIS. 
PSBH SDDS SHS DS FHHSSOSOSS SS EHOSHOFSIP HOG H HOD 





Isn’t it worth a 
one cent stamp 


to find out about a device 
that will increase the daily 
output of each cylinder 
press 1000 impressions? 


“ROUSE HANDLING 
MAN HANDLING” 


is the title of a handsome booklet 

which contains many facts and 

figures of great importance and 

interest to every printer operating 

one or more cylinder presses. 
This booklet is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send us a post-card to-day, 

requesting a copy. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 WARD STREET CHICAGO 
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All Ye Who 
Seek 
| rotits | 














Know the Monitor 
before you pur- 
chasé a Wire 
Stitcher 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








mEJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


‘ Jaenecke Inks are Made by 
Men Who “‘Know How” 


G, Inks are not generally pat- 
ented. @ Jaenecke’s need no 
patent, for they are well pro- 
tected by the ‘‘Know How’’ 
of long and successful man- 
ufacture. @, We take great 
care as to the order in which 
the different ingredients 
are added. @, Many colors 
are ground from the moist 
pulp to insure brilliancy, 
and all are ground slowly to 
give proper printing quality. 
ro get og G, Certain presses, certain 
BALTIMORE Papers, and certain plates 
CHICAGO may require special ingre- 
DETROIT dients. 
And from We know what is needed in every 


Jobbers case. Get in touch with us and let 
Everywhere us solve your ink problems. 


Branch 
Offices in 


FINE PR 
NEWARK,N.J. 





Quality—Price 


We all know are necessary factors to be con- 
sidered in buying electrotypes, and it is our 
claim that in both of these points we 
have never been outclassed. But 
there is still another point to con- 
sider, which is in some cases 
more vital than the others, 
and it is in this point 
that we excel 
—it 1S 


Service 


We 
have recently 
installed a new pat- 
ented process for making 
the shell, which enables us 
to deliver a finished electrotype 
one hour and thirty minutes quicker 
than any one else. This extra time, 
added to our already quick service, makes 
us your logical electrotyper. Let us prove it. 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


725-733 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








SECURITY 
BENZINE 
CANS 


Look at the Prices 


Cost no more than 


Roberts Numbering | | , 
Machine Company || &# 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. { pint 75 


A better 
built, 
easier to 
operate, 
Under- 


writers 








New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. 


For General Jobwork 








N? 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}4 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches 
of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 














123456 








approved 

can cost- 

ing no 

more than 

old-style unapproved 
and 50c less than 
other labeled cans. 


Operated by a natural 

grip of the handle and 

lever. Does not cramp 
the fingers. 


Approved, Tested and 


Inspected by the 4 QU. 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


JUSTRITE MFG.CO. 
‘No. 327 So. Clinton St. Chicago 


We also make the Justrite Safety Cans and 
Approved Oily Waste Cans. 


unapproved cans — 
reduce fire risk and 


secure lowest 
Insurance 
rates. 
Special funnels 
not required 
Fill rapidly 
through the 


nozzle with 
regular funnel 


No Leakage 
No Waste 


" “4 


{carton $150 











DEFIANCE BOND 


LITHOGRAPHED Letter-heads 
on Defiance Bond mean increased 
business and steady customers for 
the printer using it. 


William Bratter & Co., of New York City, say: 

“‘We are under obligations to you for putting 
Defiance Bond on the market. Some of the largest 
corporations which we count among our customers, 
such as Banks, Insurance Companies, State and City 
Governments, are now specifying Defiance Bond 
where they formerly used a much more expensive 
paper —though not of better quality. 

“We find it uniformly even, splendid in appear- 
ance, and of very high tensile strength. We expect to 
greatly increase our purchasers of the Bond the 
coming year.’”’ 


Made in Buff, Blue and White. Several Sizes and Weights. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
“THE PAPER VALLEY OF THE BERKSHIRES.” 








GUMMED 
PAPERS 


INDIAN 
BRAND 


FOR LABELS, LIES FLAT 
POSTER 3 IS VERY 
STAMPS & EASY TO 
STICKERS 


QUALITY 


ITHOGRAPHING on Gummed Stock is tick- 
lish business. Sending out the printed sheets for 
gumming is oftentimes risky and always expensive. 
REMEDY: Use Indian Brand Gummed Paper of 
Nashua Quality. The imported esparto stock 
forms the foundation for a special process which 
takes out the curl. The gummed side will not stick 
until properly moistened. The priuting side is 
treated to a high machine finish. 


For labels and poster stamps. 
BUY BY THE INDIAN BRAND 


Are you on the mailing list for the new Sample Book? 
Now Ready! 


Learn to Earn More 


in ADVERTISING 


Printers who learn how to write good advertise- 
ments can earn more than most professional men. 
Advertisement-writers are sure of work—the 
demand for trained advertising men always exceeds 
the supply. They have pleasant hours and interest- 
ing, enjoyable occupations. Their salaries increase 
as their ability grows with experience. 


WHAT 44 COPYWRITERS 
EARN IN ADVERTISING 


Advertising and Selling (May, 1914) stated the 
results of an investigation of the average salaries paid 
to advertising copywriters. It found that 44 men, 
chosen at random, earned these annual salaries: 


4. . . $1,800 
$2,300 


$3, 100 
$3,400 


36 Ioaaee 
15 . . $2,600 
om. 
2 
1 $3,500 


Oe DOD DO 


~ $10,000 


These men earn good salaries because they are 
trained— because they know how to do their work 
well. 


Let the I. C. S. Train You for 
Advertising Work 


You, as a printer, are particularly well fitted for 
advertising work. All you need is specia/ training. 
The International Correspondence Schools can 
supply you with this training now—in your spare 
time. They will give you thorough instruction in 
writing copy, preparing layouts, choosing media, 
etc. —everything from the fundamentals of adver- 
tising to the management of a national campaign. 


Mail the Coupon for Full Particulars 


Fill out and mail the coupon zow and learn 
what the I. C. S. advertising course is, and how 
it can qualify you for a better-salaried position. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 


: _ your new and complete Advertising Course. 
Nashua Gummed ae 


and Coated Paper Company Street \ 
Nashua, N.H. ; 








City. State 
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DESIGNING ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
ARTOTYPES 4"P PHOTOGRAVURES 


© F.A.RINGLER CO, 


nm NEW YORK CITY 938 











Founded 1875 


PLATEN PRESSES 


We handle standard makes directly from the manufacturers; also have 
a large stock of rebuilt jobbers covering all sizes. The completeness 
and variety of our stock enables the buyer to secure the machine 
especially adapted to his requirements. 





WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 


A. F. WANNER, Prop. 


Show Room, 703 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Machine Shops, 215 to 223 W. Congress Street, near 5th Ave. 

















We Want to 
Make a Connection With 
a Printer 


One who can guarantee high-class work, promptly 
executed. A splendid opportunity for a plant that 
can handle large runs of booklets, catalogues and 
edition jobs, to tie up with a concern which con- 
trols a large volume of work in the Eastern States. 


Address 














CROUZE BROTHERS 
150 Nassau Street NEW YORK CITY 











MFG. CO. 


SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 









THE TYPE-HI PLANER 


Has become an invaluable aid in 
the number of shops where it is 
now in constant daily use. You, too, 
would find this simple, inexpensive 
machine a great saver of time, 
worry and money. 
Send for complete information 


TY PE-H Lancy 


New Model No. 2 
Ball Bearing 
Hand or Power 


Driven 





































THE EMBOSO PROCESS 


Relief printing either in Embossed or Engraved Effects without Plates or Dies 


Model 1-A 
for Small Shops, 
Stationers and Card 

Printers 


















All machines licensed under our patents, Sold by printers’ supply houses and by the 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 


RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: The Federated Press, Ltd., Montreal 





Not an Imitation but a Revolutionary Development of the Printing Art 





Heat 


Heat 


PRICES 


With Hand Drive, 
Gas, Oil or Gasoline 


$100.00 


With Electric Mo- 
tor, Gas, Oil or Gas- 
oline Heat . $125.00 
With Electric Mo- 
tor and Electric 


$150.00 


Larger Machines 
to Fit Your Needs 
$250.00 to $500.00 





R. G. McLean, Ltd., Toronto 
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Neither the Press Nor the 
Ambulance “Gets” the Feeder 
When He Is Protected by the 


Humana Safety-First Guard 


HIS device attached to platen presses really facilitates 
work, in addition to absolutely safeguarding the feeder 
from what all printers (and 
all feeders) know to be the 
very real danger of smashed 
fingers and injured hands. 








It has been approved by 
Commissioners of Labor 
and Accident Insurance 
Companies. 














In addition to its “insur- 
ance’’ qualities it materially 
increases the amount of 
work done, giving more im- 
pressions through increased 
speed. It is a very real 





money- saver. 


It may be applied to all makes of platen presses. Price f. 0. b. 
Newark $20.00. Ask for our book and additional information. 


MAINA 

The HUMANA Co. 

Offices and Salesroom, Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BUFFALO 








NEW YORK 





BOSTON ATLANTA 





CINCINNATI 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 


A new and completely revised edition 
of the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF 
PRINTING is just off the press. 


This little book fulfills the great need 
of a technical reference book of con- 
venient size and form, and no pains 
have been spared to make it compre- 
hensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken 
throughout to include matter of utility 
only and to reject the obsolete and 
trivial, so that the work in fulfilling its 
purpose will not encroach upon the 
preserves of the regular text-book. 


It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers. An idea of its scope can be 
formed from the following contents: 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, 
Marked Proof, Corrected Proof, Proof- 
readers’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, 
Imposition and Sizes of Books, Sizes 
of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Stand- 
ard, Number of Words in a Square 
Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, Expla- 
nation of the Point System, Weight 
of Leads Required for Any Work, 
Number of Leads to the Pound, To 
Print Consecutive Numbers, To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling, 
Engraving and Illustrating, Stand- 
ard Trade Terms for Engravers, 
Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, 
Relative Values of Bindings, Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright, Correct 
Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, 
Leads for Newspapers, Newspaper 
Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


The diagrams of imposition in the back 
part of the book are the most com- 
plete and accurate ever published. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


Ge INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONgEE 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and 
kindred trades, with many artistic supplements. Manufac- 
turers and dealers in Printers’ Supplies who wish to introduce 
or extend their business on the European Continent will find 
this publication a good medium for advertising. 
Yearly subscription for foreign countries, $3.75— post free. 
Sample copy, 25 cts. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 








THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 








Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Established January, 1894, 





THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 


N5j nS 







Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


123 Liberty Street, New York 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 







































A WHOLE PILE 


of gummed-paper troubles will 
be avoided if you specify and use 
IDEAL GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


Used by printers and lithographers and label 
printers everywhere. Send for sample book to 
nearest address given at left. 














More and Better Work 


press run noiseless 


J.W. TALBOT 





Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Aiso 





Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 
401-405 South Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO 








Set Back Counters 
For Printing Presses 


fialaratiatt 


VEEDER 


Both counters are shown ¥% size. Small Set 
Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys 
$5.25); large Rotary Ratchet Set Back Counter 
$9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best 
instruments made. Discounts for quantities. 
Send for free booklet. 















Makers of 
Cyclometers 
for Bicycles 
and Motor- 
cycles. Odometers 
for automobiles and 
horse drawnvehicles. 
Counters for practi- 
cally every purpose. 
Fine Die Castings. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 
































See the Sights on ~ . 
he Tomahawk Trail | 


7 Map. 
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Printed in quantity, one side showing map of auto 
route, scenery and reproductions of guide-marks, this 


side remaining alike throughout whole run. Other 
side is imprinted with individual card of users who 
gladly pay $3.00 per M or more for this novel idea. 
Entire job run flat-in-the-sheet, backs 
and imprints atone time; sheets sent to us 
for finishing into envelopes after printing. 
See our free Service Book for full in- 
structions, prices and helpful ideas. 


This “‘W,”’ notched under flap, marks 
envelopes of our manufacture 










_Look There! 


Envelope Ideas Like This 


HE ‘‘Reverse Face’’ envelope is full of possi- 

bilities for sale-making ideas. Show your 

customer how it works—the special style of 
cutting that brings the flap and seams all over on the 
address side, leaving the back free and clear to be completely covered 
with type or illustrations. Show every office, factory and store in 
your town how they can add to their advertising force by the ideas 
you will put into their envelopes. It means sales for you. 


See how one printer “‘cleaned up”’ order 
after order in a dozen towns on one of 
the auto routes. Hotels, stores, garages, 
even farmers were glad to buy small lots 
of these envelopes with their own “‘card”’ 
on the address side —thus connecting 
them directly with the travelers on the 
route. Local pride makes the sales easy. 


St. 


Try it out in the towns on the auto trails or routes on which you’re 
located. Your own ingenuity will suggest ideas for the big-run 
side—or send to us for samples and all the help we can give you. 


Western States Envelope Co. 





Independent Makers of Guaranteed Dept.N, Milwaukee 
“Sure Stick” Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 
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‘The MonitorSystem 


Insures 
Complete 
Control 





Just Press a Button’ 


Affords simple but complete control of 
every movement required of any motor- 


driven machine. 


Prevents accidents, saves motor, man 


and machine. 


There is a type of Monitor Controller 
for every need—either alternating or 


direct current. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ttl South Gay Street. Baltimore 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


\ 











Perfect Inking For 
Platen Presses 


Imperfect inkin3, caused by the rollers being, a 
different size from the trucks is one of the 
greatest reasons for poor platen presswork. 
There is one sure remedy for this trouble: 


MORGAN EXPANSION 
ROLLER TRUCK 


Patented 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, ROLLERS, NERVES 
AND MONEY BY THEIR USE 


Make-ready is quicker when rollers are properly adjusted 
—a turn of the wrench instantly makes the truck the 
same size as the roller. The excessive wear is prevented, 
especially on new rollers, when larger than the trucks. 
No dented or uneven roller tracks can be caused by the 
rubber surface of the Morgan truck. The Morgan Expan- 
sion Roller Truck makes the press nearly noiseless and 
saves nerves. Time, rollers, tracks, nerves all represent 
money and every job will be better printed. Our “money- 
back” guarantee is your protection. 





Per set of six, 10x15 and under, $5.00. Per set of six, 
12x18 and over, $6.00. Per set of eight, any size, 
$10.00. Give size and make of press when ordering. 


From dealer or 


Morgan Expansion RollerTruck Co. 


303 East Fourth Street Los Angeles, Cal. 




















they did not do so earlier. 





Knowledge of Mechanism 
of the Linotype 


is a valuable asset for an operator. It makes his work easier, opens 
another avenue to employment, and usually swells the pay envelope. 
Many successful operators have taken courses in mechanism at the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL and all express regret that 


The enterprisin?, operator who studies the mechanism of the linotype 
will be prepared for any opening, that might require that kind of knowledpe. 

You can learn how to operate or learn linotype mechanism entire, or 
study special parts and movements at the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Machine Composition” is a booklet that gives information concerning, the school and some of its $raduates, 
You can have it for the asking. 










































; MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 
e 


66 
How I got |" 
my speed 


develop, handle and make money out of engraving jobs. 
There is always a big demand in every community for 
wedding invitations, book-plates, business cards and 
stationery, seasonable greeting cards, etc.—it is all profit- 
able business, and you are the logical person to get it. 

This is the title of 

a little folder every 

man interested in 

machine composi- 

tion should have. 

Send for one to-day, 

it’s free. 


39 


Now is the time 

to take orders 

— for ‘‘Christmas 

= eee COMMER PLATE 00 PRINTERS Greeting’’ cards. 

PS (RAY icro20€ ranooupmstreer Send for our 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING Garcaco plan to-day. 








HARVEST BOND 


MAKES AN ARTISTIC LETTER-HEAD 
Antique Laid 





WHITE, BLUE, COFFEE, GRAY, INDIA 


17 x22—20, 24 
22 x 34—40, 48 


Ream Lots, llc per Ib. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


AeRIRIRERE 5p enBRaRCRNreammINMaNetBER 
The INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


632 Sherman Street : : : : : CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building es NEW YORK 














Profit on Long Runs 


VERY printing shop has a certain number of 
k jobs, which call for runs of from 5000 impres- 

sions up. Under ordinary shop conditions 
there may be a very good profit on such jobs, for the 
“fixed charges” of getting the business, setting up, 
making ready, etc., become less and less compara- 
tively, as the length of the run increases. 


On such work as this the Stokes & Smith Rapid 


Rotary Press is particularly valuable. Working at its 
guaranteed speed of from 7000 to 8000 impressions per hour, 
long runs are completed in a small proportion of the time they 
would require if printed on ordinary presses. 


Overhead expenses are reduced, and the capacity of the shop 
for such work is practically tripled, with the result that the 
printer is in a position to very greatly increase his profits. 
Or, on the other hand, prices can be figured so low (still 
leaving the regular margin of profit) that printers not 
equipped to run at equal speeds simply can not compete. 


e m@ = =6‘The plant with an S. & S. Press is placed in a commanding 
TO position on bids for such work. 
A complete catalog and any special information will be 
IMPRESSIONS gladly sent on request. 
Stokes & Smith Company 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office—23 Goswell Road 




















The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 







VI.A.C. 


‘‘Without a doubt the finest 
depiction of the Graphic Arts 
ever published on the West- 
ern Hemisphere.’’— Klau- 








Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 
Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 






























Van Pietersorn-Dunlap, Inc. 
















A POSITIVE AID 


TO PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 







Members of the British printing industries have become 
great readers of trade books. 

These publications are listed in our TRADE BOOKS 
AND ODDMENTS — a little catalogue setting brief par- 
ticulars of text-books compiled by contributors to 


The British Printer 


and others whose work has been approved by the same journal. 
The subjects treated of in these publications cover all 
branches of the printing craft. 






Make your work distinctive 
— individual — modern. Get 
the inspiration from 


















SOCIETY OF MODERN ART 













23 East Prices are very reasonable, usually much less than American book- 
buyers are called upon io pay. 
26th St. Copy of List will be sent you on receipt of your application for such. 
NEW YORK 


THE BRITISH PRINTER OFFICE 
LONDON: Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C. 
or LEICESTER: De Montfort Press 





















The Printing Art The Pacific West 






‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ « 19 1 5 

HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly In 

in the interests of printers, publishers, se eels 

designers, engravers, advertising men More printing- plants — 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- more newspapers, more 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- ae *: 
veys information of real value and interest. printing mac eet more 
It presents regularly the new things in type, equipment, paper, ink and 





design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 


and other features of the graphic arts. The facilities, made eee: i by 








exhibits include examples from the leading a rapidly increasing popu- 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and lation. 1915 starts a new 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 

made of American printing and engraving. The era of development. Heavy 
size of The Printing Art is 9x 12 inches. It has buying is imperative. Get 





over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, Include the Pacific West in your 
$3.75 per year. advertising campaign of 1915 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement > C P N ER 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. PA IFI RI T 


ISSUED BY AND PUBLISHER 
THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





your share of the business. 

























































































A September Record: 


There was worked in several large New York print-shops, on from 6 to 8 presses in 
each shop, a run exceeding 600,000 impressions. In one shop the run was printed on 
Premiers. Inthe other shops the run was printed on modern presses of popular make. 


During the run of the first 250,000 impressions on these other presses, plates had 
to be constantly changed because of wear. Whole new sets of plates had to be supplied 
once the 250,000 mark was passed. This was not merely in one office, but in a// the 
offices and on a// the presses. 


Over 600,000 impressions were run on ALL THE PREMIERS without changing a 
single plate. 

To achieve this result, besides the proper make-ready of the form, an Exact, 
Unvarying Bed Motion, a True and absolutely Rigid Impression are unequivocally 
demanded of the press. Unquestionably no other Two-Revolution press compares 
with the Premier in the efficiency of these important features. Its Superlative Dis- 
tribution and Quick-Change Delivery are also unequaled. In a word, 


The PREMIER 


is the Best of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 1102 AEOLIAN BUILDING, 33 WEST 42d STREET 
CHICAGO, 1406 FISHER BUILDING, 343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRo., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. STEWART, Es@Q., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SuppLies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 

Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 



















































THE PRINTING TRADE NEWS 


and 


THE MASTER PRINTER 
Merged with 


THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER 


The Semi-Monthly 


News, Technical and Business Journal of the 
Printing, Publishing and Related Businesses 


HE Oswald Publishing Company, 

John Clyde Oswald, President, 
announces the purchase of The Print- 
ing Trade News, of NewYork, and the 
Master Printer, of Philadelphia, and 
the merging of these two publications 
with THE AMERICAN PRINTER, which 
will hereafter be issued twice a month. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER will be 
a news, technical and business journal 
for executives —the employer, the 
superintendent, the foremanand work- 
man whose vision extends to executive 
positions and print-shop ownership. 
It will review the entire field, includ- 
ing the latest ideas in general adver- 
tising, and will give especial attention 
to good typography. Good printing 
of all kinds will receive consideration 
and by means of inserts actual ex- 
amples will be presented. 


$3.00 A YEAR IN THE U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER was 
established thirty years ago and has 
continually advanced its standing and 
value to the trade. In 1901 The 
Western Printer, of San Francisco, 
was absorbed; in 1906 The Interna- 
tional Printer, of Philadelphia, was 
taken over. Now The Printing Trade 
News and the Master Printer are added 
to the list of the publications that have 
given THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
added energy and usefulness. 


Editorially, THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER will continue its policy of 
having its text pages interesting and 
human. ‘‘Better’’ is its shibboleth — 
better printing, better prices, better 
business methods, better working 


‘conditions, better employers, better 


workmen, better apprentices! 


In brief, THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
will be better than ever. 


20c A COPY 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


344 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Y% OF THE AMOUNT OF SPACE 
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SUPREMACY 





With what we think is pardon- 
able pride we point out here the 
far-reaching and broad influence 
of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
show by comparison its un- 
equaled value as an advertising 
medium. 


On the opposite page we print some data 
recently received from one of our advertisers. 
The figures show in tabulated form the 
inquiries received from advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and those received from 


advertising in its nearest contemporary. 


This showing, as far as THE 
INLAND PRINTER is con- 
cerned, is most remarkable 
when it is noted that we had 
but three advertisements 
whereas our contemporary 
had eleven, and in spite of 
this difference in the duration 
of the two campaigns, THE 
INLAND PRINTER leads in 
thirty-nine States (including 
the one in which its contem- 
porary is published) by 
eighty-nine inquiries. 


Here are facts and figures 
that can not be overlooked 





or disputed, and which prove 
most conclusively our claim 
that:--THE INLAND 
PRINTER is more generally 
consulted and depended 
upon by those in the print- 
ing and allied trades in mak- 
ing up orders for machinery, 
equipment and supplies than 
any other magazine. For 
efficient publicity it has no 
equal in this field; each 
month you reach over 12,000 
subscribers, 75 per cent of 
whom are owners, managers, 
superintendents, etc. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane © Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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